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\ Ince Logickis encourag d and atlorwd 

- by the Care and Pains of. ſo' many 
earn'd Men, and is in the Hands, of ſo 
#Frany Youths, as:are not only in onr own;;, * 
| Bt- Foreign Univerſities alſo, who att. 

; Indy and praiſe #. :; What need Tac: : 
"Ty ary more in the Praiſe. of it ? Af © 
F* confeder it but ſlightly, it will appear” 

W be neceſſary : And if we pry into. its. 

WV ature; we: ſball find ſortething in it that |. 
Divine : The Underſtanding of Mate 
ind. is. ſo Clonded with [gnorance,... 
$4, 20 Wonder if almoſt every. thing... 
Werrs either Sophilſtical or Obſcure, wxs... 
ſs regulated by the Rules of Logck, 
WY bat more requiſite for the acquiring the. - 
re Knowledge of things, or more pro- 
fins and conducive ro the Explaining 


flence of them , than that Sci- 
A 2 _ ence 
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To the Reader. 
uM fine the Manner of defounes and divi- 
= a7? © 


Te other Arts have their peculiar 
Dignities and Advantages, whilſt this 
triumphs overall, improves the Rea= 
ſon, adorns the Mind, and nobilitates the 
; | Me pee : *By this it is that we are 
enabl'd, with more Eaſe, to unfold the 
Mjyfteries of Nature, and inveſti-" 
gate: the occult Sualities of things. Let 
| Democritus feign that Truth lies hidden 
at the Bottom of a Well, Logick will 
dive ana fetch it out : Let Anaxagoras 
- affirm that all things are involud with 
thick Darkzeſs, this will bring them to 
Light, and exhibit them to our View: | 
1his informs our Judgments, whets our 
Minds, and when wandring in Error, 
reduces them to the right Way : This. de» 
teFs the' Frauds of Sophilters, and un- 
aoes their Knots: So that not unworthi.. 
 by-might it be called by the Philoſophers, 
ARSARTFUM &SCIENTIA 
SCIENTIAR UM. 
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To the Reader. 


+: Let the Geometricians then be confin'd 
$0 1-0 1 3 - 4 * 
to their. Circles and: Meaſures, the Arith- 


meticians.to their; Numbers, the Politi- 
cians to pbeir -Kepwblitk, the Aſtrono- 
mers tothe Stars, the Oeconomnſts to 


their Honſhold Afftirss yet this our "Lo- 


gick\will be free'ad aſſociate it ſelfwrth 


excry thing... What Confuſion and; Noiſe 
do | we ' often”: hear: among the Vilear, 
who have \no Knowledge of theſe things, 
and-are-perfetly unskill'd in the making 
of Syllogiſms* 1Zzs Learning belongs 
to the Logician this chiefly is the Produtt 


| of bas Rules, Lay.we aſide then the Lndi- 


crour Fables of Poets; and'the 'wonderful, 
on ts of Oratorg as verng more grafe- 
to. the Egts,than profitable to the Minds 


of Men.” Fir Logick; only, which inſtru s 
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| the Fuilgrrent, and: tuforms the Minty of 
the Erroneous - 79 '1hispproperly; it b:- 


I This ferrthes out the Meanings of Words 
and. Things, aud explains them 5 teft dir 


Mjr4s:ſbould be-impoled upon, ard owr 
Onderſtaudings | __ into Snares. 
We dulmire Grammar, which bas deliver a 
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the. Mag as Internal Agﬀts of Our 


E Way of / pats. aux Speech 3, with 
. * Arts, mbich. - hes Praf. 
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F Wi SM,. - as el. @s axfmering. Our 
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To the Reader. 


o Rudimuents Langna We. ablmi 
. Rhetoric *y ch has taught i 


ar. Delightful to ws © But. let Lu- 
ck. have the Preeminence, which 


WT ot qnl pe. « of 0ne; but: Mg. 


GWer--5:: corrects....a5. . wel 


Minds; delivering 7; from \BA\RB.A- 
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. Hop wich thee. 1s FAT to. the 
R Honourghle  «ud\. Iugevious Author of 


-MÞ0, by... Contraffong and: Improv 
BUAGERSDACIUS, and by ut: 


70g 


(+— the” =p ard. Precepts 
erc<e# fo. .& Vulgar. Capacity 2 - 
:2VW;grk ;/o well dope, + and afion ſo. good 
HE) —_ the:beſt:of - Orators 
guour 10: give'd ye Praiſe. - a - yg 
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JF mendation. 


To the Reader. 
mendation. Take i» good Part what 
this Noble Perſon þas deſign'a for 
the Publick Good The Work com- 
mends it ſelf : Read it, therefore, with 
Diligence, 47d Candour, and whatſoe- 
ver thou findeſs in it either profita- 
ble or delightful, To the Author be the 
Glory, Thee the Advantage. 
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2] 71 RO Nobik -&-;/ Amico Clarif 
45 1h Inter pyeti Burgerſdiciano'D Da! 
eſimo, 


Rees didicit Gracia primum: 4 

Primas1ncer! & Ty ; 
rzci2/docuit:Literis:Clara'z - Kd 6. 
Graaqus dedit, uas viciflent 162 37 
Primum Genres, Oni rotunds, © 1 
Pugno fundiths | hinc conteafto,. 5% 
"M Perdere totas. ! i. ' 


Logicen Rerum Domini Rome” 
Bellis Alti coluere: Iawres 5: be 
Logicen coluit Do a nvenths, _:., 
Grandior iJl4, quam dePerſis, _ 

Quosgucebar Roma Leno Is, p 


- Arque Augaltior. . 


Hinc' Gallos & Brito6nas viſe $4 okr 
Viſit, ſed vix cogmita Veſte *DL7 
Qua dektnit,' Viſu horridioe, 5 12 &l0@* 
Nec Romani, nec Grecaniea, ©.* 
Romanam ex Grecanics, licer | 
Sunt qui dicunt Logices linguam, 

 Factam abutniſque. * 
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Lic delituit tot per [xc las 
 Sethatuiſſeriſec), per omnia, 
M8 {bt,,nec notaſiuss.: . 
Veſtris donec fulgida Curis: . 
Vir de Logicis, qui ffs axis” 
Merit, vita: vivit ==: 


Cale gm = 
Lingua c nam :A 
Et,callebunt Saran ditlitz,. - 


Ex = ones —_— 
PII ET INVICTI I.. 1 


Salve, Katia, P rticula Aus 
Divine ! Dax 'Vi Vitz, Ratio, 


EX. 
# #* 


Salve | Calo dif cM 200) 
Anime vires ri Fi bog Ky 
Per te, ki Hoo 54 aids ts ; 
Te qudd novinins eceptuiti dajivis 
cOuptcringe Ang ng 
Interpreti 5, Inge $ erſdicy - ; 
Maj ort, WED dedit.: 
Sola Ile, HiczBie$s Lagin(ngue As 
Logicen, Ipſa. ys yphat aflehs:;c 
l lare, erin = con ns 
erimO! 94 Toth. 2} 
""q f; ne W717 1116,396 + 


Hoc 


Hoe: Bar -Nobils et tummy, C& 
TiÞ1, ut 
'Tot#aqtiodineſt Lo ogitz Noſftrung 
Far hoc. Tory qtiod babgt 2% 
Gaude etque So, Thad Op iagmemeſt; 
 Generoſunt » Ardens' Arai; S: Oran”! 
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4 4 L Autheur fur ſon ingemenſe Lo- 


Lique Anglois. . / Staices,,}? 
tail 


«Nl: quin'farendeanyF "FaRcOIS 


v0.1 ” !..DbLav At 1] ol Ac DTT 4 3 A 


Qui pourtan defirez ſcavoir Men la 
0 wy PRAIIQUEO wy 7, 1 
"Bhs de-eþaque. Science apprendre tout 


lem, .., Ln 
Il vous faut en Avolcts” apprendre la 


Logique. 


WW @ 


Ariſtote, Platon, Scotus, Saint Au- 


guſtin, 
Lexpert Legillateur, Ihabile Politique; 


Celuy qui ſgaitle Droit ſoit humain ſoit 


*4ee 


win, 
Ce quil ſcait, il ledoit a I Art de la Lo- 


gique. 


> LeStile en celle cy me paroilt Elegant; 


Son ſubjet eſt choilt 3 la Phraſe eſt na- 


turelle . 
Lis la done, cher Lecteur, tu devien- 


dras ſcavant, 


| Elle eſt claire, Ile eſt courte, ellceſlt o- 


lide & bele. P. Rand. 
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By the Ta Mrs, LC. upon the 
Tame Coogſm, Erb oh: 


Gs 0n 8 ret S; ir " ſucceſs fi ily Ab 
(Good Rules of Lemme in {ach 
outh as wants © : 
And then, yo doubt, Poſterity will praiſe; 
Thy Excelently well improved Days. - - 
This admirable Work with ſpeed diſplay, 
And togreatTruth dirett the perfett way. 
Thus; I "inftrutted World. foal FOG | 

ol be... S 
Fu gratefully extol thy C barity. x 
Which like the Sun,extends it uſeful Light, 
And diſſipates the Shadows of our Night; 
Whilfe Wiſdom here in England does. re-. 

main, | 
Like Benefits 1 impart and Fame obtain. 
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Books. 
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Books Printed! for 'and- ſold \ by Ri- 
chard Cumberland,. at the An- 
gel im St. Paul's Church-Yard. 


A&þ- Scriptiara 1 
Man laid down in expreſs Words of Scripture, 
chiefly intended for the. Benefit of the Younger 
ſort. Divided into rwo Parts: The Firſt contain- 
ing the chief Principles of our Chriſtian Behef. The 
Second inſtryuCting: us in our Duty to God and 


Men, according to” the Method obſerved in the 
Excellent Book; Intituled, The Whole” Duty of- 


lax To which is added, ſome private Devotions 
int expreſs Words of Scripture : With devout Col- 
leQs for ſeveral Occaſions. Recommended: by the 
Right Reverend Father in God,- Edward, Lord Bi- 
ſhop of, Glouceſter. Price 6 5. 


Reform'd: Devotions in Meditations, Hymns, 


and Petitions, for every Day ICT he Week, and ex] , 


very Holiday in the Year. Dirided into two Parts. 
The fourth Edition, Review's. Price 2 5-64: / 


AS Antidote againſt the principal Errors of the | 


Predeſtinarian, a Work defign'd for the Informati- 
on of the common People. Price 4 d. 


Refletions upon the Devotions of the Roman 
Church; With the Prayers, Hymns and Leflons 
rhenfetves, taken our of their Authentick Books. The 
third Edition. With an Appendix concerning the 

Mira- 


|.Carechiſm : Orthe Whole Dury of 


—— <a am XA had # 


Miractes and Reliques of the Chirth of Rim 
Fobn Peck, D. D. Late Ew 9:c of the ht 
Aouſe London. 80. Price 2 8.- pg 


An Efay concerniny Friendly Reprove; FE 
ing clearly the Nature, Excellency and Uſ 


of it. Proving, both from, Repfon and Revelati 
that it isan indiſpenſable. Diiry = laying 
very plain Rules conicerning” th 0p zereſt Methods, 
both of giving and receiving Wh "Price "X 


Serious RefleRions on Time and _— Wit 
ſome other Subjefts Moral and Divine. ' To whit 
is annex'd an, Appendix concerning the firſt "Day 
of the Year, how obſerv'd b « #---b the Jews _ muy 'be 
beſt employ'd by a ſerious Chriſti b 
hortation ro Youth ro prepare for 5. hd By 
7ohn Shower. The Third Edition corteRed ad Yay 
much Enlarged. Price rs. 64. 


. Horological Diſquiſitions concerning. the Nature 
of Time, and the Reaſons why all Days from Nopn 
to Noon, are not alike tWerity Four Hours tons.” 
which appears the Impoſlibility of a Ctock's bei 
always kept exattly es to the Sun. Wick Table 
of Equation, .and-newet-and rg Rutes thayi iy 
yer extant; how thereby pecey to adjuſt Royal 
Pendulums, and keep them afferwards as niedr as 
ws to the apparent Time. With a Tabte of 

endulums,ſhewint the Beats that #þhy makes 
in an Hour: AWork very necellary fafallthatwould 
underſtand the true Way of rig rightly ghanazing Clocks 
and Watches. ' By Yobw. Smith To __ IS 
added the a Rules for the Ordering ahd 
both of the Quick-Silverand Spur; W eas 


And Mr. Watſon's Rutes for adjuſting+ Clodk by ithe 
Fixed Stars. Price I 
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'"X Letter ener Frih, To . x0 the Tas © OTA 
ths Bp..of | FRu0R X AS, , Sermon of 


—_ LS » 3; £4 7 


Atles, Yolume al 2h" containing 
Jan's of of Fart of the Empite of © Germany, 
Jpperand Lower Saxony, the Dukedom- of 
Necklenburg Bramen, the MRI, {Fc befrgr ngs) h 
and AM; T1 , with the Territories the Pa 
latinate of the Rhine, 4 the Kin RE: Bohemia, 
BY ik Me on, M.A Fellow of nora Ox 
on, Wi 


The 
the 1 = 


The e Engliſh Hy am the, 34 containing the 


De of Part' of Germany, VIz. Schwab, the 
'P, Palatinate of, Bavari a, Art Diels ons 


Jon, , M. A. Ne ori o Car- 
we? Mow weent-Colleg ein Oxon. © 
Printed for Pitt. With mo always ſold 
_ for 40, 5 Ti now without at's 7. 
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LL Gundhaties: and others'may* be <a bo 
[avith all forrs of ARS of ko EE and Part 


"Phiers eithe? new | 
A compleat Sert of all the Philoſophica Tranſi- 


ons tothis Day at very .rezſoneble Rar be had 
- arthe aboveſald Place. as 


A Table af the o Phejean 


and Titles contain'd in 
theſe two followin 9 Pooks 


of LOGIC K- 


CHAP. L 
()"; the Nature and Diviſion of Lo- 
ick 

CHA #1 
Of Themes Simple aud Compoſed, Uni 
verſal and Singular. 
C H ” P. IIT. 
Of the Categories in general. 
CHAP. IV, 
| Of Subſtance. 


. LCaHAP YV. 
f Yuality. 
_ CHAP. VI. 


Of @uantity. 
ho C H A P. vIl. 


of Things related to exth other. 
4 CHAP. 


The FABLE. 
2A AS VI. 
Of Aion and. Paſſion: | 
CHAP. IX, 
Of the -_ laſt Categories. 
GC HIAT| X. 
Of the Pralicate! in —_— 
CHA P. NL. 
Of Genus and Species. 
ER CH MP. All. 
ifference. 
EH A P. Xl 
Of Property and Accident. 
02 6.5 OTN1P, XIV. 
Of Whole aud Part. 
CRAP. * XV. 


Of Cauſe and Canſed in general. 


CINST. XY 
Of Matter and Porm. 


CHA P. XVI. 
Of Efficient Cauſe. 

CHAP. XVII. 
Of Emd. EN 

CHAP. XX 
Of SnbjeT' and Adjunt. 


{ 
# 


CHAP 


of the firſt Book. 
CHAF. XX. 
Of Conveniency of Things. 
COA. ASE 
Of Diverſity, or Diſtindion of - 
Things. 
CHAP. XXIL 
Of Oppoſetion of Things, 
- CHA FF XXL 
of Order, and of that which 3s ſaid 
fo 2 Firſt, Laſt, and Together 
with, 


TFER C H A P. XXIV. | 
nterpretation in general, and of 
Tos and Verb. y 4 
CHA FP. AXV./ 
Of Etymology and Conjugates. 
| CH A P. XXVI. 
Of Synonyms, Homonyms, and various 
Acceptations of Words. 
C H A P. XXVII. 
Of Otterance, or Enunciation in gence 
ral, and that which 3s ſimple, and 
compos d in ſpecial. 
CHAP. XXVIII 
NF Enunciation Pure and Modal. 


) 
a 2 _ CHAP 


The TABLE, eve. 
CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Enunciations QUniverſal, Particular, 
' Tudefinite and Singular. 
CHA if NAX. | - 
Of Enunciation Affirming, Denying 
Finite and Infinite. 
| CHA P. | XXX. i 
Of Ennnciation True ani Falſe, Neceſ: 
ſary aud Contingent, and their De- 


'grees. 


C.H AP. XXXII. 
Of Converſion, FEquipollence and Sub- 
alternation of Enunciations. 

CH AF. XAXUT, 
Of Oppoſition of Enunciations, 


The T ABLE. 


WE ES! 
dy | oo 
CHAP... I i 
F Definition in general, and Defi- 
nition Nominal. 
CHAP... II. 
Of Perfe® Definition. 
C A AF. ML 
Of Imperfet Definition. 
of C H 7 P. :1V. 
te Manner of 1XVUejli ation, or Ee 
of Deftoitios 1s W 4 
GH AP... 
Of Diviſion, its Laws and Species s. 
CHAP. VI. 


of Definition of Syllogiſm, and all its 


arts. 


CH A P. VS - 
Of the three Figures of SyBLogiſm, and 
their Modes. . | 
C H A P. VIE 
Of the Laws, Rules, and Proprieties of 
SyUogiſms. 


CHAP. 


The TABLE. 

CHAP, IX 

Of the Declaration of the ſecond and 
third Figure, by ReduGion to the 
Firſt, and Expoſ rtion ſo for 4s is ne- 
'ceſſary for our Purpoſe. 

CHAP. X. 

Of finding out a Medium, with Proprie- 

tyto each Figure and Mode, 


CHAF. XL. 
of InduGion, Bnthymeme and Ex- 
ample. 
CHAP, XIL 


Of Sylogiſm Hypothetical, Disjundive 
and Relative. 
CH A P. XII. 
Of Dilemma , Preoſyllogiſm , and So- 


rites, 


HAT, XIV. 
Of Syllogiſm Modal and Indired. 
CHA P. XV. 
Of Sylogiſm DialeFical or Probable. 
CHA F, - AVI. 
Of the Invention or / rnding oul of Dia- 
lefical Arguments, or Topical Flaces 


| aud Rules. 


CHAP. 


of the ſecond Book. ' 


CH A P. XVIL 
Of Canons belonging to Conſentanedhs 
Places, or Places from whence Ar- 
guments are ah=r9 aig with 
ome "part of the $/neſuzon 

f © Hh pe XVII. 
Of Canons belonging to Diſſentaneous 
Places, Compared and Teſtimonies. 


 "CWAF AK 
Of Canons Compared, 
CGCHAP. -XX. 
Of Demonſtration... 


CHA P. XXI. 
Of Precognitions, or Things requiſite to 
be known, before we enter upon De- 
monſtration. 


% C 7 A P. Ko 
the Oueſtion to be demonſtrated 
Pro F, Au to be nſec in 7 512g 
ſlration, 
CHAP. XXEWE-:- 
Of the Conditions of the Principles uf 
Demonſtration, 
CHAP. xx1V. 
Of Demonſtration Ti s Or or That, and 


Reerels. 
" CHAP. 


The TAB LE, ec. 
CHA P. XXV. 
Of Sophiſm. We. 
CHAP. XXVE. 
Of Sophiſms, or Fallacies in Ford. 
CHA P. XXVIL 
Of Sophiſmes, or Fallacies in Things. 
Vas! CHAP. XXVIII 
Of Method. F-1 


| 


"The End of. the Table; 


ERRATA... 
Age 19. Line 4. for are referred to another,} read 
P are. referred to them. p.'35. |. 25. berween che 
Words aforeſaid and bat , theſe Words. ſhould have 
been inſerted, But not on the contrary ; for the difference 
of Subſtances alſo is Predicated Synoymouſly of the Species. 
. P. r16Galſo,1. 11 and 12-for mt arifing from the Quan- 
' rity of the SubjeB, but that of the Predicate,, r. nat a- 
rifing from the Quantity of the Predicate, but that of the 
 Subje,8cc. Orher Faults arifing rather from a Defet 
in"rhe Form, than Marter, it is hoped the Reader will 
pardon. | 


] 
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BURGERSDICIUS 
H1I1S 


INSTITUTIONS 


LOGICK. 


Of the Nature and Diviſton of Logick, 


Axiome 1. OGICK is the.Art of making of : 
Inſtruments * , and therewith di- * Which - 

MR} retting the underſtanding in the :- 
Knowledge of Things. LY Deſerts | 

There is yet an Homonymie, or Habiguiey of ror ar Seu: - 
meaning, lies hid in this Word Logick; for it is M#tud. | 
afed either for a natural Faculty of Diſcourſe, 
as when Perſons of little Learning or Underſtand- 
ing are ſaid to uſe Logick or 1 courſe, when af- 
ter 


/ 


© = ® 
» , 
V #\ - F 
= * 


Fi, 


Logical Precepts ; ; as When one Cn 


- etc withour a 
Notions, as Mavr.' vitho; oc. 


or-more Notions, , by an Afﬀitmarion or 
Join'd together, as */. 


E: » d 
ter their Manner; they queſtion and maintain 
Diſputes. Or for a Habit obrain'd by frequent 
Exerciſes and Rules. Or laſtly, for a Syſteme of 
The Logick of 

Ariſtotle, The Logitk of want &c #tkin E de- 
iver'd Definifion, teft ary ake; is 
taken for a Habir, ue Sy IS as It were he End to 
which Precepts are deſign'd. 

Nx.2.Logick of the third and laſt Accepration, that 
is, a Syſtem of Logical Precepts, conſiſts of two 
DL arts, Thematick and Organick. 

Ax. 3. The firſt is that which is imploy'd about 
Theams, and their various AﬀeCtions, and ſecond 
Notions, 2. about .the Matter of the Inftruments 
of Logick. 
 Ax.'4. The 'othier converſes gbout th Organs 
themielves, with which the .Undgrſtanding en- 
treats of Themes, and according to its Capacity 
attains to the Knowledge of them. 


CHAP. Il. 


of Themes Simple Ay Compoſed, Qni- 
| ver ſl and —_— | 


A #.'r T: ' Theme 1s wWhatſdevet may be ProPOS 'd 


: to the Underſtanding to be known. 
F= 2. Themes ars either Sithple 6r Compoſed. 
 *Fhemes Simple ate thoſe which are un- 
mpoſition of Complexion 6f 


* Ab. 4. ' Compogd, fach a5 ate ihderRood by two 
Negation 


A 


m1 FUN. 
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A Complexion: of: Notions is nothi elſe but 
an Affirmation or Negation in the Underſtanding 
or Speech. And by this means are Themes Sim- 


ple by be diſcern'q .from Complex, and not .by 
the Multicude or Compaſition of Words: For a 
Simple Theme is often, expreſs'd by a Compormd 
08G, as Common-Wealth, IS -Hart, &c. F requent- 
alſo b 2y 0 ay. Words, as, Love of Parents tOargs 
eir Chiliren. Sometimes in one, and that a Sim-. - 
pl Word, you have a Theme Complex; as when, 
ſay in Latin, pluit, ningit, itur, Ji ; that is, 
it Rains, it Snows, we go, we ft 


| Le. 5 A Theme vuple is either Univerſal or 


Ax. 6 A Von? is that which | is apt. of 1 its 
own Nature to be predicated of many things, as 
Man, Horſe, Plant, &c. 

A Univerſal is ſaid to be predicated of many 
things either aQtually Exiſting, or at leaſt ſuch as 
may Exiſt. So Man was: a a Univerſal when Adam 
only was in being ; becauſe Man was not only apt 
of its own Nature to be ſaid of 4dam, but of all 
Men that were to be born. - So alrho' the Sun be 
really but One, it may yet, that 1s, the Term Sun, 
be cal a Unrvcrſal , becauſe many $Sjyns may be 
made of the ſame Nature with this of ours. 

A Univerſal is ſaid to be af its own Nature 
apt to be predicated ; leſt any one ſhow'd think 
Homonymous Words, 0 r Words given. to, many 

ingulars of the __ Tbs ; as, Wh "en many 
len are catt'd Peter, to. be Univerſals: For Ho- 
MONymous, as us, are predicgted of ma- 

Qy- as tO their ames only, not NG. or, as 
to.their own Natures... - 

4. 7. The pg is. that which, Ons itS.OW 3 


arure, is apt 79 an fe F 
_— 8. Singulars, BE wp allo. call als be- 
cauſe ingt.davifible into | ore pp my Name 
_ Nature : 0 Plaro, altho* ſe may be divided 
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into Body and Soul, Head, Belly, Breaſt, Feet, 
and his other Members ; yet cannot he be divided 
'nto more Plato's. | 

Ax. 9. Individuals are either Determin'd or 
Vague; that is, Uncertain. | 

Ax. 10. Individuals are determin'd four ways : 
firſt, by their Proper Names, as Alexander, Buce- 
phalus, &rc. And ſecondly, by a Common Name 
taken by way of Excellency, for their Proper ; as 
Philoſopher for Ariſtotle. Thirdly, by a demonſtra- 


tive Pronoun, as this Man. Fourthly Periphraſis, as 
The Apeſtle of the Gentiles, for St.' Paul. 


Ax. 11. An Uncertain Undividual is that which 
Is pronounc'd with a particular Pronoun ; as Some 
Man, a certain Man, &c. by the Greeks 0 Java. 


by. CC 


CHAP. 1. 
Of the Categories in general, 


Ax. 1. A Category is a Series of Things gradually 
diſpos d under the ſame chief Gen. 

A Category 1s ſo call'd from the Greek Word 
2471286 cer, that is, to Accuſe ; for it wasa Word 
us'd in the Forum, and from thence broughr into 
the Schools, and ſignifies to ſay or affirm a Thing of 
any Body. But the School-men ſay Predicate.Farther, 
a Category either is taken for the Affirmation it ſelf, 
or for the Series and Diſpoſition of thoſe things 
which may be affirmed of others under the ſame 
Genus. Such: a Series Boethirs calls a Predicament. 
We have choſen rather the Greek Word. + 
" Ax. 2. The Categories are Ten, Subſtance, Qnan- 
Nty, Quality, Relavion, 4flion, Paſſion, Whew, Where, 
S$tite, and Hebir. © RY 

cx. 4. 
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. Fx. a. Of which the one is of Subſtances, the 
reſt ot Accidents. This Number is taken from 
the diverſity of Queſtions which may be mgde 
concerning the firit and individual. Subſtances, 
as appearsfrom the very Appellations of the Cate- 
£0rtes. SE | 

Ax. 4. In theſe Ten are contain'd all things 
which can be predicared of any Subje& ; others 
direQtly, others indireQly. 

Ax. 5. That which direQly, requires theſe Five 
Conditions. 55P 
_ F It muſt bea Finite Being, 

By this Condition: God is excluded our of the 
Categories: For altho* God be a Subſtance, yer is 
he not put in the Category of Subſtance ; for thoſe 
things which are direGly plac'd in this Category, 
not only ſubſiſt of themſelves, but are ſubje&t al- 
ſo to Accidents, as we ſhall hereafter make ap- 
pear, Which to think of God were impionus. Be- 
ſides, the Gen, properly ſo call'd, of thoſe things 
- Which are dire&ly plac'd in the fame Category, 
muſt be the ſame : But neither Subſtarice, nor 
any. thing elſe, can be the Gen properly ſo call'd 
of things Finite and Infinite : God therefore be- 
ing Infinite cannot be direQtly contain'd, under 
the Genus of Finite Subſtances. Yer is he equi- 
. vocally revok'd to this Category. For Subſtance 
1s the Genus equivocal: both of God and Finite 
Subſtances. | : 

II. True and Poſitive. To a true Being frft are 
oppos'd Beings of Reaſon, as Genus, Species, Orc. 
which' are by no means in Categories. 2dly. The 
fictitious or feign'd , as Chimera, Centaure, &c. 
which are referr'd. to Categories Hyporherically, or 
by way of Suppoſition : For if a Centaure were 
8x which it is feign'd to be, it wou'd really be 

put. in the Category of Subſtances. 3dly. Ap- 
. pearances, or, as, they” commonly ſay, Intentio- 

nals, as the Rainbow, Colours appeart ng, Species's and 

| «bans '3 *  - Ptare; 
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Speffres of the Senſes and Underſtanding and ©- 
- ther things whoſe Eſſence only conlifts in their 
Apparition. Theſe things; belong -to Categories, 
becauſe of their Similitude ; for they are the Reſem- 
blances of true things. Hither alſo nos” x12 Su 
Images of true things as they are Images. To Po- 
fitive Beings are oppos'd Privations * as Blinan ſs, 
Darkneſs, &c. which are reduc'd to Categories by 
_ their oppoſite Habits. 
ITL Compleat. and Perfeff. By this Condition are 
_ excluded, 1/7. The Principles or Beginnings of 
things, as Unity, Moment, &c. 24ly. All Parts what- 
ſoever. 3dly. Imperfett Beinps, and, as they com- 
;monly ſay, in fieri or Aﬀtion, as an Embrio, Meti- 
' on, &c, qthly. Modes and Compliments of other 
Beings. "Theſe are all-rednc'd to the Categories by 
Concomitancy, except Dillerences, which altho' 
Parts of Species. are faid to belong collaterally, 
becauſe they adhere collaterally or ſideways to 
their Species's. te - es 

TV. One by it ſelf. By this Condition are re- 
mov'd, 1/t. Complex Beings, as 4 Man Rans. 
2dly. Concrete, as Mhite, Juſt. 3dly. Aggre- 
pate, as an Heap, an. Army, "Theſe are all reduc'd 
by Accident to the Categories of thoſe things of 
which they are composd. | 
_ _ V.  Univerſsl. By this. means are rejefted, 1. 
Tranſcendents, as, Being, Thing, One, True, Good, 
which by their Community exceed all the de- 
;grees of Categories, and then Singulars, which be- 
cauſe naturally they are not predicated, bur'{pb- 
je&ted only, are not in Categories, but  winderneath 
them, as it were a Baſis. ' .- 2% 

Ax. 6, The firſt and principal Uſe of Categories 
is, that things which are of. their own 'Narure, 
infinite, being reduc'd to certain Forms or 'Claſ- 

ſes, our Mind -may ſurvey them at one View: or 
"Glimpſe, and obſerve-how this or that tay be 
LY 3-24", *RYTS% + 
"compared 'with any other thing. | YH 
> | is 


\ 
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This Uſe confers much not only:to the knows- 
ledge of Logick, but of all Philoſophy, and other 
Difſciphn& Ta PRE N12 we Eee” hs 

Ax. 7. Out of this firſt Uſe three more do ariſe. 
For, Firſt, the Niſpoſitiqns /of [things in Categories 
conferr much to the delivering of the Aﬀe&ions 
of Simple Themes, and. ſecond Notions, which 
are to be form'd our of 'rhe firſt. | 

2aly. From the ſame Diſpoſition it appears, what 
of .its own Nature is fit to be ſubjeSeq, what prez- 
acres,” ant AE 
_;. Z4ly. There. is no greater Aſſiſtance towards 
dialog” dividing, .di poling, T may- add alfo Ar-. 
gumentation, than 'an Order of Categories well 
diſpos'd. EE I ob as oat 

From whence jt appears how much they are 
miſtaken who would cnr of from Logick this fo 
uſeful and neceſſary part ; which 4riforle fo much - 
- eſteem'd, that he wrote a particular Book of .it,- 
if yet-that Book be 4rifotl's; and has again incul- 
cated it in his Meraphyſicks ; and moreover in his 
Logical Precepts, mide mention cf it very 'frequent- 
ly in the firſt Book' of his Topicks, *alſo Cap. g. 
commending it-not obſcurely for its ' Utility : 
The like. to which Porphiry has done in his 1- 
troaution. | | 
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CH AP. IV. 
Of Subſtance. 


Ax. 1. A Subſtance is a Being ſubſiſting of it 
'Y ſelf, and ſubje@ ro Accidents. 

That which in Latin 1s call'd Subſtantia, or Sub- 
ones, iS in Greek vie, from the Word ſignifying 
To be. 

To ſubſiſt by it ſelf is nothing elſe but not to be 
in any thing as a SubjeQt; and agrees to all Sub- 
ſtances, even to God, but to be ſubje& to Acci- 
dents only to Finite ; For God is not ſubje& to 
Accidents, as I ſaid before. 

Fx. 2. Subſtance is either Firſt or Second. 

Ax. 3. The Firſt is a Singular Subſtance, or that 
which is nat ſaid of a Subje&t ; as Alexander, Bu- 
cephalus. | | 

Ax. 4. The Second a Univerſal, or that which 
is ſaid of a Subje&; as, Man, Horſe. For Man is 
ſaid of - Alexander and Philip; and Horſe of Buce- 
phals and' Cyllarus. 

Ax. 5. The Notes of Subſtances are ſix ; Firſt, 
A Subſtance is not in a Subjett. 

Ax. 6. Secondly, Subſtances are ſaid of others Sy- 
nonimouſly. 

The fuit Note agrees to all and only Subſtan- 
ces. Enough of which is ſaid in the Definition of 
Subſtance. The Second only ro the Second Sub- 


| Nances, For the Firſt are not ſaid of a Subje&; 


the Second are ſaid of the Firſt Synonimouſly, that 
is, as to Name and Definition. 


Ax. 7. Thirdly, A Subſtance ſignifies 73 J\n, or, 
1x1 ſomething. | I 
0 


T9) 


To ſignifie this Something, is nothing elſe but to 
be Something Singular, which may be demonſtra- 
ted with the Finger. This Note agrees only with 
the Firſt Subſtances. .For although Second Sub- 
ſtances in the Scheme -of Category, that is, Figure 
of Predication, may ſeem to ſignifie this Something, 
yet in truth they ſignifie 7297, that is, What 
Something ; not indeed of themſelves primarily, 
but upon the account of the Differences of which 
they are conſtituted : For Second Subſtances ſig- 
nifie a Nature affe&ted with a Difference, which 1s 
nothing elſe bur ſome Efſential Quality. | 

Ax. 8, Fourthly, A Subſtance hath no Contra- 
ry. 

That is, not by reaſon of their Subſtance but Qua» 
lities ; as Heat and Cold, Drineſs and Moiſture, Weight 
and Lightneſs, Oc. | 

20% 9. Fiſthly, A Subſtance receives nct more or 
leſs. | 

That is, is not intended or remitted. This is 
underſtood of one and the ſame Subſtance, which 
in ſucceſſion of Time, cannot be made more a 
Subſtance in Genus or Species than it was bes 
fore. So Man and Stoze cannot be made more a 
Subſtance, or more a Man and Stone than they 
were before. | 

Ax. 10, Sixthly, One and the ſame Numerical 


Subſtance receives Contraries. ; 
That is, A Subſtance, altho' it has receiv'd Con- 


traries, remains ſtill the ſame Subſtance as it was 
befſe. So cold Water, altho' by a Mutation it - 
becomes hor, yet it is not another Subſtance, 
bur remains ſtill of the ſame Nature as it was 


before. 


CHAP. 


As. 1. \'N Accident IS 2 being inherent Tal A 
Subſtance. _ 
Thar is; fo as thar it can no Ways exiſt fopupitd 
from it. Hehice follows, that, 
TL. An Accident cannot exiſt whhour a SubjeR. 
I]. Cannot piſs from ,ong Subjett to another. 
| WW. Cannot inhere in, another” Accident. Of \ 
which more is to be 'philoſophiz'd in the Me- 
taphyſicks. 
'= Ax. 2. Quantity is an Accident which harh by 
at ſelf Part. out. of Part. . . * 
In pac three things are attributed to Quan- 
'' To have Parts ; and therefore (God, "An 
x bl Souls, Points, Unites, &c. are nei- 
ther Quarttiry nor Parts of Quantity, becauſe nor 
conſiſting of Parts. '2dly. To have Part out of Part ; 
thir is, to have. Patts not 'in Effence only, but 
alſo in Scite and Space different : Fox there are 
two kinds cf Parts : Some together, and mutually 
netrating each the othet; as Matter and Form : 
Others not, bur are different in Scite, as Head, 
Breaſt, Body, Limbs, &c. And ſuch as theſe | are re- 
quir'd in uantity. T fail Part our of Pri, rather 
than Pays, becauſe Q age 6 nay have but two, 
as in the" Number 73s have Part out 
of Part by it ſelf. Becauſe? a rg Eekabiner Subftarice, 
and every Accident 1whering in it, hath Part out of 
Part ; but by reaſon of Quanriry, not by it ſelf: 
But, Quantity, as Magnitude, and Number, her Time, 
have Part out of Part, and that by themſelves. 
Ax, 


( 112) 
Ax. 3. Quantity is either continu'd'br diſcrete. 

Ax. 4. Contmn'd' is that whole Parts are con- 
nefted opather by one common Term. 

Ax. 5, Viſcrete, whoſe Parts are not conneted 
by one common Term, and 'is nothing elſe. bur 

umber. 
Number uſes tobe divided 4nto Number anm- 
bering, and Number numbred. Number number- 
ing is nothing -eIfe bur Number. in the Abſtra@, 
-or a Colletion of Unines 1 it ſelf, AS wo, tbree, Sc. 
Number numbred +s only Number. in the: cog- 
crete, or the things that are to be numbred, hs 
Two Men, Three Heofes/ eve. 

\ 4.6. Quantiry continu'd, is onher Magnitude 
or Time. 

Ax. 7 . Magnitude i iS a Prrmanons Quaatiry. 

= $ Time a Fluent. 

9. &ts Term i is'a Moment; 'or mw0k. 

| The: Quariiey ts {aid ro be: anent which 
conſiſts of Parts: having a Poſition amongt thean- 
ſelves, or whoſe- Parts exiſt waters. and of 
which each may be thewn, where ſoatod, and to 
which of the other Parts. it fiicks «or. coberes. 
Bur the Parts of Magnitude exiſt rogethas, and 
exch of them may be' ſhewn whore its feared, 
and ro which of the other -Parts it coherzs. Bur - 
the Parts of Time have no Scite, becauſe they 
conſiſt m a continual Flux. Nor have the Parts 
of Number 'any' Poſition , becauſe they are no 
where ſeated, neither do they cohere: ' Yet the 
Parts both of Time and Nambe have an Or- 
der amongſt themſelves, by which ſome. are be- 


fore others, &c. 
Ax. 10. Magnitude tseither a Line, or 2 Super- 


Cles, Or A 


Y- 
Ax. 11. AER Aiguoeds oneway diviſible. | 
Ax. 12. Jts Term is a Point 


vx. 13. A Wuperheies is « Magnitude, and « two 
Ways diviſible.” -{--- - | 
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- » Thar 15, . not intended or remitted ; but it is 
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Fx. 14. Its Term is a Line. 

Ax. 15. A Body is a Magnitude three ways di- 
viſible. | | 

Ax. 16. Its Term is a Superficies. 

Ax. 17. A Term is an Extremity or Bound. 

A Line is ſaid to be one way diviſible, be- 
cauſe it i5-a meer Length -without Breadth or 
Depth, as. an El, a Furlong, a Mile, A Superficies 


| two, becauſe Length and Breadth, withour Depth ; 


as an Acreof Land, A Body three; that is, into 


- Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs; as a Cube, 4 


Sphere, &rc. For altho' a Body elſewhere ſignifies 
a Subſtance compos'd of Matter and Form, yer 
in this place it denotes nothing elſe, bur Mag- 
nitude or Quantity every way diviſible in the 
AbſtraQ. {= : 

Nor are we yet to imagine a Longirude is to 
be found withour Breadth, or a Breadth withour 
"Thickneſs : For theſe things are not really ſepa- 
rate, but diſtin& only in the Mind. 

. Ax. 18. To Superficies is reduc'd Place. 
Place is the next Superficies of the Body con- 


| taining, #s the next Superficzer of the Cack is the place 
of Wine, &Cc. 


Ax. 19. The Notes of Quantity are theſe 
Three : Firſt, Quantity has nor its Contrary. 

That is, By it ſelf: For if Quantity be ſaid 
to be contrary to Quantity, it is becauſe of irs 


Quality adjoined ; as when, the Winter Seaſon is 


ſaid to be contrary to the Summer, becauſe of the 


- Cold and Heat. 


Ax. 20. Secondly, Quantity, receives not more and 


extended and contratted. 
4x. 21. Thirdly, Things are ſaid by. Quantity to 


be equal or unequal. 
"LF 


or Equality and Inequality are Relations Er 
greeing to things on the account of as "Y 
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TI. Hitherto of NQuantity, properly ſo call'd, 
which, becauſe contain'd in this one Category, is 
wont to be call'd Predicamental. There 1s alſo 
another Quantity improperly ſo call'd, which con- 
ſiſts not in the 'Extenſron of Parts, but in the 
PerfeQion and Vertue of every thing. Hence uſes 
it to be callld, The Quantity. of Perfeftion, and 
Quantity of Vertue. For the Eflential PerfeQtions of 
Things and Vertues are compos'd of divers De- 
grees, as, the Quantity of a Heap or Mole of ſeveral 
Parts. This, becauſe diffus'd almoſt through all 
the Categories, uſes to be callld a Tranſcandental © 
Quantity. 

II. To theſe may be added the Precepts which 
Ariſtotle gives us, Book IV. of his Metaphyſicks, Cap. 13. 
Of Quantities, ſays he, ſome are by themſelves, 
others by Accident. Thoſe are ſaid tobe Quan- 
tities by themſelves, in whoſe Definition is put 
| Query. And theſe are either Quantities, xg] 

vo1&y, that 1s, according to their Eflence, as Line, 
Swperficies, and thoſe other things which we have 
before-mention'd : Or md x; *£as, that is, Aﬀeci- 
ons of thoſe things which may be call'd Quan- 
tities according to their Eflence, as -Multum, 
Parum, Magnum, Paruum; that is, Much, Little, 
Great, Small, &c. And the like if taken x89 cur, 
that is, abſolutely. For if T&3s awuag, that is, 
compared one with another, they belong to the Catego- 
ry of Relation. 

IV. Quantities by Accident are ſaid, two ways, 
Firſt, thoſe which are ſaid to be Quantities upon 
the account of the Quantity in which they are, 
whether extended with the extenſion of rhe Sgb+ 
jeR, as, Whiteneſs in the Wall ; Or not, as, Muſick in 
a Man. Secondly, Thoſe whoſe Divilibility ariſes 
from the Diviſibakity of other things, as that- of 
Metion, ©. 
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| Of Bnality. 


Ax. (ay is that Accident by which a 
Subje& is ſaid, and only ſaid to be of 

what Quality it is. 

Ax. 2. The Species's of it are Four : Habit and 
Diſpofition, Natural Power and Impotency, Patible Qua- 
lity and Paſſion, Form and Figure. | 

Two Names are attributed' ro each ſingle Spe- 
cies, to fignifie Qualities diverſe rather in Degree 
or Time, or other Accidental Circumſtance, than 
Species or Eſſence : For Habit and Diſpoſition, Power 
and Inpotency, differ in Degree: Patible Quality 
and Paſfion, in Time: Form and Figure, in Reaſon 
or Manner. 

Ax. 3. Habit is an adventitious Quality of ope- 
rating or doing any thing with eaſe. 

Ax. 4. Diſpoſition is an imperfe& Habir. 
| 1. S. Habit, in Greek ££1s, is ſometimes taken 
for whatever form which may be {ſeparated from 
the Subje&, as when oppos'd to Privation. - So 1t 
' 1S taken in the Tenth Chapter of the Book 'of Cate- 
gories, and many other places. Sometimes for 
Clozthing; as Book IV. of the Meraphyſicks, Chap. 20. 
whence alſo the laſt Category is call'd the Category 
of @aving. Amongſt Phyſicians it, is taken for 2 
Habit of Body, whether Good or Evil. Hence ect, 
or, « firm Gonſtitution of Body, ſuch as of old the 
Gladiators and Champions fad : And agx4Z1e, that 
1s, 4 bad Conſtitution ; but in this place ar 1s taken 
for the firſt Spectes of Quality which we have 


defn'd. 
| 2. 6 


La | 

2. $. A Habit is faid to be an adventitions Quali- 
ty, becauſe not flowing from the Eſſence of the 
Subject, or its Principles, but from eJſewhere ; 
and is either infiis'd by God, as Faith, Hope, Cha- 
rity, Prophecy, Gift of Tongues, &c. or acquir'd by 
frequent Ats. Acquird Habits are either in 
Body, avg, . 4 good Habit of Body acquir'd by In- 
duſtry ; or in the Mind ; and theſe either in the 
Un efſtanding, 45S Senſe, Intelligence; Wiſdom, Pru- 
dence, and Art ; or in the Appetite, - as Vertues and 
Lices Moral. 

3. $. Diſpolition, in Greck didagros , either 
ſignifies the Order of that which. hath Parts, 
as in Book IV. of the Metaphyſicks,' Chap. 19. or 
any Quality which ug; arka Mitter for the Re- 
ception of Subſtantial Form; or any Quality of 
the firſt Species: In which Senfe the Philoſopher 
ſays, Chap. 8. of the Categories, where he diſputes 
of Quality, Every Habit is a Diſpoſition, bret not eve- 

ry Diſpoſition a Habit. Or, Laſtiy,. A Habir begin- 
ning and imperfe&, which is the ſignification of 
this Flace.-, . -. 

4. S. A Habir differs from a Dilpolition, be- 
caule inhering deeper in the Subject, it becomes 
more permanent and laſting than it: For a Diſ- 
polirion, as it 1s. ſoon occaiicnd, ſo it is ſoon 
nov'd and chang'd, as 4ri/totle {peaks in the re- 
Eired Place. | 
4x. 5. Natural Power is a Quality not obvious 
to the Senſe by which a Subz<& ot irsown Nature is 
apt to do or bear. ed 

Ax. 6. Tmporency is a diminiſh'd Power. 

i. $. Natural Power, #2 Greek Juvaprs quan, 
diffets from the third Species of Quality, 'becauſe 
not dbvibus to tlie Senles, as that is. "The ſame 
differs from Habit, both becauſe it is from Na- 
'tnre, Habir elſewhere, and becauſe it only renders 
the: Subje& fit to. do. or 1tuffer. Whereas oo 
| allo 
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alſo renders a Subje& propenſe, and that to do 
expeditiouſly and with facility. 

2. $. Narural Power is alſo divided by Ariſtotle, 
Book TV. of his Metaphyſicks, Chap. 12. into AQive 
and Paſſive. Both are defin'd in this manner : 
Some Power us ſaid to be a Principle of Motion or 
Mutation in another, as it i another; ſome from a- 
nother as another : That is A#ive ; This Paſſive. For 
Example ; The Power of Generating, moving from Plate 
to Place, Heating, Building, &c. 1s an Afive Power ; 
But Softneſs is a Paſſive Power to Cutting or 
SeCtion. 

3.S$. To rheſe may be added a certain mixt 
Power , which , becauſe a Principle of Mu- 
ration in it ſelf, is at the ſame time A#ive and 
Paſſive; as, the Intelleft, and Will, &&c. From this 
Power flow Attions immanent ; as, to Underſtand, 
and Wil, &c. From A#tve, Tranſient, or paſſing 
Our. | 

4. S. Beſides which, Natural Power is either, 
Firſt or Second. The firſt is that which flows im- 
mediately from the Form of the Subjett. The 
Second, a diſpoſition only of the Matter, and Ap- 
paratous of the Organs, with which the former 
exerciſes its Funftions. For Example : The Faculty 
of Seeing, as it flows from a Senſitive Soul, us the 
Firſt Power; but as it conſiſts in the Struffure and 
Temperation of the Eye, it is the Second. The ff 
Power cannot be taken away from any Subject, 
or diminiſh'd. The ſecond be both taken away, 
and diminiſh'd: When therefore Impotency is 
ſaid to. be diminiſh'd Power, the ſecond Power is to 


be nnderſtodd. 

5. S. To the Second Power are to be recall'd all 
Nature's Gifts , as well thoſe of the Mind ; as 
Ingenuity, Aptneſs, Memory; as thoſe of the Body, 
as Strength, Hailneſs of Conſtitution, &c. Such Gitrs 
as theſe, if they are very imperfe@, as if any one 
be of a dull Wir, ſlippery Memory, &c. are ſaid 
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to/ be Impotences ; if wholly abſent, they are noe 
Qualities but Privations meerly.. 

Ax. 75. Patible Quality is that which effe&s a 
Paſſion in the Senſe. | 

Ax. 8. Which if it ſoon vaniſhes, is ſaid to be a 
Paſſion. | 

I. S. Patible Quality, in Greek To1o7ys m2.947114, is 
not ſo called becauſe the Subje& ſuffers any thing 
from-it, 1n which it is, but becauſe it effets a Paſſion 
in the Senſes. | 

Hitherto belong the Five proper Obje&s of 
the outward Senſes, viz. Light, Colour, Sound, Smell, 
Tafte, and the TaGtile Qualities, ſuch as the Four 
Firſt Qualities, viz. Heat, Cold, Moiſtneſs, Drineſs, and. 
thoſe which ariſe from theſe, as Gravity, Levity, Ra- 
rity, Denſity, &c. every one of which Qualities at- 
feQts a particular Senſe ; Golour, the Sight ; Sound, the 
Hearing ; Heat, the Touch, &c. In which they are dif- 
ferent from Figure and Form, which effe& a Paſſion 
1n more Senſes than one, &c. 

2. $S. If the Patible Quality ſoon periſh ; as, Pale- 
neſs from Fear, or Redneſs from Shame, it is cal- 
led mz 2vs, or Paſſion, becauſe it comes with a Paſli- 
on. And ſoit comes to paſs that Regard, being had 
more to the Paſſion than to the Quality ariſing from 
the Paſſion, they are not ſo much ſaid to be Nuales, 
that is, affeted ſo and ſo with a Quality, as to have 
ſuffered ſomething, as 4#iforle ſays, Cap. 13. of the 
Categories. 

Ax. 9. Figure is a Quality ariſing from a Term 
of Magnitude. 

Ax. 10. Form is a Figure with a Colour. 

Form in Greek is term'd woeen & eas, Figure WUR , 
Form is either Subſtantial or Accidental. Subſtanti- 
al Form belongs to the Category of Subſtance. Acciden= 
tal Form in general is nothing elſe but an Accident ; 
which, like a Form, inheres in its Subje&t. In this 
Place every Accidental Form is not underſtood, but 
only that which conſiſts "4 every thing, or which 

in 
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3n the Superficies of a Body appears to our Eyes and 
Touch. 

2. &. And altho' Figure and Form are often con- 
founded, yet in this Place they are wont fo to be 
diſtinguiſhed as that Figure is given to things Ma- 
thematical, in which nothing is confidered 
but Magnitude; Form to things Phryſieal , 
in which alſo Colour is conſidered. - To Fi- 
gure: belong Triangle, Circle, Square, Sphere, Cylinder, - 
and other Appellations of Mathematical Figures 
- and AﬀeSions of continued Quantity. 'To Form, 
Comlineſs, Deformity, &C. TD 

Ax. 11. The Notes of Quality are Three : Firſt, 


Quality has a Contrary. 
I. $. So Vertne to Vice, Heat to Cold are Contra- 


* Contrariety is only found in the Firſt and 
hird Species, not in the Second and Fourth, urileſs 
Fairneſs and Deformity ſeem Contraries ; which yer 
belong to Form. 

Ax. 12. Quality admits of more and leſs. 

1. S. That ts, is intended and remitted : For one 
thing is hotter or leſs. hot than another ; colder or 
leſs coid : This Note, or AﬀeCtion of wn; Sapmany 
either from Contrariery or Diſpofition of the Martrer. 
Habit and patible Qualities receive more and leſs 
from Contrariety. For they are remitted when in- 
termixed with their Contrary, and imtended when 
they are free from it, Light excepted ; which altho' a 
a Patible Quality, yet is intended or remitted upon 
the Account of the unequal Diſpoſition of the Sub- 
je&, becauſe is has not a Contrary. Aﬀeer the ſame 
Manner are the natural Powers intended and remit- 
'ted. To which nothing 1s contrary with which 


they can be mixed. 
Ax. 13. Things by Quality are faid to be ke or 


unlike. 
1. $. For Likeneſs and Unlikenefs are Relations 


aTreeable to things by Reaſon of their Qualities. 
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CH-A P. VIE. 
Of Things related to each other. 


Ax. 1. ok things arg ſaid to be related, which 
in Reſpe& of what they are, are ſaid ro 

be others, that is, . of others or in apy other Manner 
or ReſpeCt are referred to eannalevr. / +2 __ 

r. $. This Definition of things relared is Extant in 
the Beginning of the Firſt Chapter of the Categorzer. 

Ax. 2, Relateds are uſually divided into Re- 
lateds in Refpe& of their Names, and thoſe in 
Reſpett of their Eſſence. | 

Ax. 3. Relateds according to their Names are 
abſolute things, which include or connote a Relati- 
tion ; and therefore not in Eſſence bur in Name on- 
ly are referred to ſomething elle. | 

Ax. 4. Relateds according to their Eflence, are 
thoſe things in whom zo bz, and to have reſpe& to 
ſomething elſe, is the ſame thing ; or whoſe Ellence 
is wholly placed in the ReſpeCt they bear to fome 0- 
ther thing. | _ 
| 1. S. Relateds in Reſpe& of their Names, and 
Relateds in Reſpe& of their Effence, differ not 1a the 
Nature of their Relation, bur their Names. For the 
Names which agree to Relateds according to their 
Names ſignifie of themſelves firſt, an Abſoluce 
thing, and ſecondly, connote a Relation which is 
included in that Abſolute thing. Bur to Relareds 
according to their Efſence, are ſuch Names given; - 
which of themſelves ſignifie a Relation, and connote 
an Abſolute thing, which that Relation preſuppoſes, 
as 1t wee, its Subjet. For Example : Knowlageand 


a thing Knowable, axe ſaid to -be Related; arcording in 
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their Nazzes ; becauſe Science is the Name of a Qua- 
ry which includes a ReſpeTt to the Objz#F frowable, 
or which may be known. And therefore the whole 
Eſſence of Science is not placed in Reſpe& to the 
Objet which may be known: Nay, the Efſence of 
, Knowledge or Science is an Abſolute Quality, 
which 1s yer {aid to be referred to another ; becauſe 
it connotes a Relation. But Father and Son are Re- 
lateds according to their Eſſence ; becauſe theſe Words 
of themſelves firſt ſignifie a Relation, or Mutual 
Reſpe# ; and therefore the whole Eſſence of the Fa- 
ther as he 1s Father, is placed in Reſpe& to the 
Son; and that of the"Somz im Reſpe& to his Fa- 
ther. For what is ﬆ elſe to be a Father, bue to 
have a Sor, and to be a Sex, but to have a Fa- 
ther Y > ; 

2. S. From Relareds, according to their Names, 
{Iitrle or nothing differ' Relateds tranſcendent, fo 
called, becauſe they ſurpaſs or tranſcend all the 
Bonnds of Categories. For there 1s nothing to 
which fuch Relateds do not agree. So Accident 
ts the SubjetF, Aion ts the ObjeF , Part to the whole, 
and Cauſe to the Cauſed, &c. 

Ax. 5. Relateds are alſo divided 1nto Related; 
Real, and Relateds Rationa!. 

Fx. 6. Relateds Real are thoſe which of their 
own Nature, and without the Help of the Mind 
are teferr'd to ſome other thing. 

Ax. 7. Relateds of Reaſon are ſuch as only 
by the Operation of the Mind are referred or rela- 
ted to ſomewhat elſe. | 

1. S. For Example : Father, Son ; Huiband, and 
Fife, and other Relateds of that ſort are real Re- 
Iateds ; becauſe rhe Father's being the Son's Fa- 
ther, and the Husband's the Wive's Husband, 
does not depend upon the Cogitation of our 
Mind. Bur Right and Left are Relations of Rea- 
fox ; becauſe that to one ſtanding berwizt two Co- 
tumns, this ſhould be Right, that Lefr, "mo 
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than the Contrary, 1s from the Ordination of the 
Mind. In this Senfe to the Heaven alſo we af- 
ſign Right and Left, Before and After ; and other 
Differences of Poſitions. But that Oze Hand fhou'd 
be called Right and the other Zzfr, ſeems not to 
be attributed ro Reaſon, but Nature. To Rela- 
teds of Reaſon, atfo, Identity or Sameneſs is to 
be referred. For when any thing is fo com- 
pared with it felf, as that it is ſaid to be the 
fame with it felf, that one thing is ſo ufed by 
the Underſtanding as if it were two: Hitherto 
alſo refer Beings of Reaſon, which are mutually 
. referred to each other, as Genns and Species 5; Sub- 
' je# and Predicate, &c. | 
Ax. 8. Inevery Relation are required Saubje& 
and Term. : 


- AAx. 9. That tis called the Subjeft to which the 
Relation is attributed ; or that which is referred to 
fome other thing. 

Ax. 10. Thar, the Ferm to which the Subje& is 
referred. 

Ax. 11. The SubjeS is ſaid -to be the Relate, 
and the Term the Correlate, when affefted with a Relati- 
on, and conſidered together with it. 

Ax. 12. Related and Correlated are mutually re- 
ferred each to the other ; and that not in one, but a 
riwo-fold Relation. 

Ax. 13.* In which Reciprocation, or mutual 
Relation, that which 1s the Subje& of one Relation 
is the Termof rhe other ; and fo on the contrary. 
Ax. 14. As alſo that which is in one Relation 
the Relate, is in the other the Correlate ; and fo on 
the contrary. 

. 1. S. Theſe things that you may underſtand, fup- 
ofe we between the Father and the Son, Two 
elations to intercede ; of which the One in which 

the Father is referred to the Son, 1s commonly 

called Paternity ; the Other in which the Son 1s 

referred to the Father, wc or Son-ſhtp. i 
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Paternity and Filiation are not one, but two Re- 
| lations diverſe from each other ; Becauſe the Father 
1s otherwiſe related rowards the Son than the Sons 
towards the Father. Theſe Two Relations require twa 
Subjefts and two Terms, which are two Men ; as, 
ſuppoſe Philip and Alexander ; Philip isthe Subje&t 
of nm ag Alexander the Term. On the other 
fide, Alexander is the Subje& of Filiation ; Philip, 
the Term ; Father 1s the Relate in Paternity, Sou the 
Correlate, On the other fide, Son is the Rekte in 
Filiation, Father the Correlate. 

2. $. Father the Subje& of Relation is wont wul- 
garly tro be diſtinguiſhed into Subje& of Inhafion, 
and Subje& of Denomination. Bur theſe things 
have more in them of Subrtilty than Truth. 

Ax. 15. Some Relations are ſuppoſed, ſuppoiing 
the Subje& and Term : Others belides. theſe do re- 
cuire a Foundation. 

Ax. 16. And a Foundation is that by whoſe 
Means the Relation accrews 'to the Subject. 

3. For Example : When an Egg 1s ſaid to be like 
an Egg, the Similitude between theſe wo Eggs 
ariſes in each as ſoon as they begin to exiſt ; nor 
is there any thing required towards their Relati- 
on, beſides the Exiſtence of two Eggs. But the 
Relation of Servant does not preſently ariſe in 
the Subje& ſo ſoon as' the 'Ferm exiſts ; bur it be- 
hoves that ſomething elſe alſo do intercede, upon 
which this Relation 1s founded :-For a Servant :s 
therefore the Servant of one; becauſe by him he has 
been either ſaved or purchaſed, &e. | 

Ax. 17. Relateds are ſaid either to be Synoni- 
 mous, .or of the ſame Name ;. or Hereronymous, 
vx. of a diverſe. op 

I. $. Relateds Synonymous are uſually called 
Relateds of ZAEquiparancy ; as, Friend, Rival, &c. 
Heteronymous, of Diſquiparancy ; as, Father, Son; Mg- 
ter, Servant, '&:c. If the Relation which ,agrees 
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to Heteronyms has a Name, one of the two is called 
the Relate, to wit, that from which the Relation has 
its Name ; the other, the Correlate. If the Relation 
be without a Name, as when the Buyer is refer- 
red to the Seller, the Diſtinftion of Related and 
.Correlated depends only upon our ſelves; as alſo 
in Syonymow : For there is no reaſon why the 
Buyer ſhould be any more called the Related than 
the Correlated ; or of two Friends, that the One 
ſbould beſo called xather than the other. 

Ax. 18. "The Notes of Relateds are Five ; and 
firſt, Relateds have a Contrary. 

1. S.- The Relate is not contrary to its Corre- 
late, but one related ro another. This Note agrees not 
withRelateds per /e ; that is,by themſelves ;bur byVirrue : 
of their Foundation or Subje&, and therefore not to 
all : For nothing is contrary to Father or Scn, double or 
half but to ſuch only which lean on contrary Founda- 
rions, Or accrue-to contrary Subjefts : For Friend 
and Enemy are Contraries ; becauſe the Founda- 
tion of Friendſhip and Enmity, viz. Good Will 
and Jl Will are Contraries ; ſo like and unlike, e- 

ual and unequal are .Contraries, becauſe the things 
emſelves ,or Subjefts are Contraries. For Simi- 
lirude 15 between the ſame Qualties, and Equality 
between the ſame Quantities. But Diſhmilitude be- 
tween divers Qualities, and Inequality between divers 
Quanriies. | 
"is i19. Secondly, Relateds receive more and 
leſs. 
1. S. This Note alſo agrees to Relateds in Re- 
gard of Subje& or Foundation, and therefore not 
- ito all Relateds. For a Father or a Maſter is no 
more a Father or a Maſter than another ; but to 
Fuch only as lean upon a mutable Subje& or Foun- 
.dation : For when the Subje& or Foundation 1s vari- 
ed, the Relation is intended or remitted. For Ex- 
ample : Thoſe things which are unequal, become more or 
leſs unequal, when Rgentity, which 1s the Subjeft of 
4 
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Inequality, is in either of the two' more or leſs. And 
dilfmilar things become more or leſs diſſmilar, when 
the Quality ineither of them is either mended or re- 
mitted. | | 

Ax. 20. Thirdly, Relatedsare Reciprocated. 

x. $S. Thar is, every Relared is referred to a Re- 
ciprocal Correlate : "As, the Maſter 1s the Maſter 
of the Servant; and the Servant 1s the Servant of the 
Maſter. The half, the half of the double, and the 
double the double of the half. But it often hap- 
pens through want of Mords, that this Reciproca- 
tion does not appear : For the Head is the Head 
of ſomething, and the Wing the Wing of ſome- 
thing ; and yer to theſe there wants an anſwerabte 
Correlate. For Animal cannot be a proper Corre- 
late for Head, becauſe all Animals have not a 
Head ; nor can Bird be a proper Correlate for; Wing ; 
-becauſe even Flies, Waſps, Batrs, have Wings and 
yer are not Birds. It is therefore neceſſary, ſays 
Ar:ſtoth: apon this Head, to feign Words altho' not 
fo much uſed ; that therefore rhe Reciprocation may 
be made apparent in the aforeſaid Relationss, we muſt 
ſay, the Head. is the Head of ſomething having an 
Head, &c. and the Wing the Wing of ſomething 
having a Wing, &c. 

Azx. 21, Fourthly, Relateds are together in Na- 
fure. | 
1. S. That is, as they are related : . For altho' 
Philip be before Alexander, yet 1s not Philip a Fa- 
ther before Alexander be a Son. | 

Ax. 22. Fifthly, Relateds are together in Knows- 
ledge. 

1. $. Becauſe one Related as a Related cannot be 
known without the other : For altho' he may be 
known who is the Son, withour knowing him who 
is tne Father; yer can he not be known to be a 
| $en, aanleſs 'we know him to have a Father ; nor 
can it be known, 'whoſe Son any one is, if we are 


Ignorant Who 1s his Father, &c. 
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C'H A P. VIIL 
Of Aion and Paſſion. 


8.x. Crion is nothing elſe but the manner af- 
J. ter which we do a thing, or by which 
we are ſaid to att. | 

Ax. 2. To A& is to Effe& ſomething. 

Ax. 3. Paſſion is nothingelſe but the manner af- 
ter which we ſuffer a thing, or that by which we 
are ſaid to ſuffer. 

Ax.4. To ſuffer is to receive the Effe&t of theAgent. 

1, S. . Aﬀtion and Pafſſhon are not ſo much things 
as the Way to things, or the Manner afrer which 
things are done, andthe Flux of that which is faid 
to be done. 

Ax. 5. In AdQtions are to be diſtinguiſhed 4- 
gent, Patient or Subjef ; the Term from which, and 
the Term to which, ; 

1. $. For Example : In the Aﬀtion of Heating, 
the Agent is the Fire, or Sun ; the Patient ' or Syb- 
Jet, the Perſon who is warmed ; the "Term from 
which, Cold ; the Term to which, Heat : For he 
who 1is* warmed, is. from being cold, made hot ; 
the Term to which, is always ſome true thing ; bur 
the Term from which, 1s ſometimes only a true thing, 
and contrary to the Term to which ; as in Calefation 
or Heating : For Cold and Hear are true Quahrtes, 
and contrary one to the other : Bur ſometimes that 

from which is nothing elſe but a meer Privation ofthe 
Term to which; as when one from unlearned bee 
comes learnzd : For when nothing is contrary to the 
'Term to which,the Term from which is only privative» 
Iy oppoſed to it, | CET 

Ax. 6. In every Atton are neceſſarily requi- 
red, in Agent, a Term from which, and a Term td which, 
Ax. 7}. 
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Ax. 5. And if the Term fo which, cannot ſubſiſt of 
its ſelf, then there is alſo required a SubjeCt or Patent. 

Ax. 8. If the T'erm to which fubſiſt of ir ſelf, the 
Adﬀion conſiſts without a Parienr. 

1.S. For ſince Action 1s nothing #lſe but a Flux 
of the Effe&,or the Term to which in fieri, as they ſay. 
If the Term to which requires a Subject, as in all Adi- 
on, except Creation it does, the AQtion alſo requires 
a Subject : For ſince the Eftett of Creation or Term 
to which is the whole Subſtance, it follows, that Cre- 
ation has no Subje# or Patient. :For Creatian 1s no- 
chingelſe but the producing of ſomething out of no- 
thing ; that is, out of no SubjefFed Matter. 

Ax. 9. When an Aftion has a Subjett or Patient, 
it is not inthe Agent, but Patient 

I. '$. For Aion as wehave-ſaid) is a Flux of the 
ESQ, and therefore ought to be in that Subject in 
which i it iseffetted ; butthe EffeTt is in the Patient, 
_ therefore the Adtion ought to be in the Patient 
alſo. 

Ax. 10. Even Action and Paſſton differ not in the 
Thing it ſelf, bur in Reſpe&t only to "_ 


Things 
9” For there is but one Flux of one Iafiett, 

| whh, as It Joc from :the ;Agent, is ſaid to 
| be Aion; receiv'd by the Patient, a Paſſion. 
; For as the "Way from Athens to Thebes, and from 
Thebes to Athens, is one only 'Way collated to diverſe 
Terms : And as the Rifing and Falling of a Moun- 
tain or Hill differs only in Reſpett, ſo alſo Aftion 
and Paſhon.are in this only ReipeCtt different ; one 
being referred to the Agent, the other to the Pa- 
tient. 
Ax. 11. Of Aftions ſome are Inmanent, others 
Tranſient. | 

Ax. 12. An Aion immanent is.that whoſe Ef- 
felt is in the Agent, as 70 underſtand, to mill. 

Mx. 13. Tranlient, whotetttfe& is.inanorher thing, 
as, z0-burn, to beat. 


AX. 14. 
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Ax. 14. In.the Aftion immanent, the Apen 
and the Patient are the ſame. In the Tranfient, dif- 
ferent in the thing it ſelf. 

Ax. 15. An Attion Tranſient is divided accord- 
ing tothe Diverſity of. its Term to which, mto four 
Species ; the firſt of which is thar of Subſtance, as Ge- 
neratian, to which is oppoſed Corruption. The ſecond: 
Duantity, as Accretion,co which is vppoſed Dimirution . 
The third, Quality, as Alteration. "The'fourth, of 
Place or Ubs, as Local Motion. | 

1. $. Theſe things are delivered by 4r7fo:le in the 
14th Chapter of the Categories, bur more fully to be 
handled in the Phyſicks. IF 
. Ax. 16. Aion may alfo be divided into Unive- 
cal and Aquivocal. | 

Ax. 17. Aion Univecal is that by which the A- 
gent produces an EffeCt of its own Spectes. 

Ax. 18. Aon Zquivocal, of a diverſe. 

1. F. As when a Mou, generates a Mouſe ; or Heat, 
Heat ;. the Attion is Univecal : But when the Sun ge- 
_ Mice, or Light, Heat ; the Aﬀtion is Aquive- 
cal. 

Ax. 19. Laſtly, Adonis divided into Per ficient, 
or Corrupting ; that 1s, Spozling. 

Ax. 20. AQtian Perficient is that by which ſome- 
—_ is effefted without the Deſtruttion of any 

ng. | 4\ 
Ax. 21. Corrupting, that by which ſomething is 
done, and another thing deſtroyed. 

1. $. For Example : Illumination is .an Aion 
Perficient : For when the Air is enlighten'd it is 
done by Light, Nothing of Form deſtroyed ; but 
Generation and Heating are Attions Corrupting : For 
when an Animal or any ſuch thing is ,generated, at 
the ſame time ſomething elle is achoved : and he 
that was hot, becomes T3 by the Diſmiſſion of the Cold. 
The Cauſe of this Differegce is: becauſe Aion Per- 
ficient is converſant amongſt Ter-:x privatively oppoſed; 


corrupting between either Contrnries or Diſparates. 
Ax. 22, 
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, Mx. 22. The Notes of Attion are two : Fisſt, 
Aﬀtion has » Contrary. | 
Ax. 23. Secondly, Attion receives more. or 
k. 

x. F. The Afton of Heating is contrary to that 
of making cold ; and ſome things heat or cool more, 
others els : And to heat more in this Place is not to 
kcat more fwittly, bur intenſly ; that is, to produce 
a more intenſe Hear. 

Borke theſe Notes belong co Aftion upon the Ac- 
count of the Ferm 1s which, and therefore neither 
© 2/7; but thoſe only whoſe Terms are contrary and 
receive bxesfior and Rewmiſſion : And therefore to gene- 
Tate, ts feure, &Cc. have uo Contrary ; nor are they in- 
zerded os remitted, becauſe Subſtance or Figure neither 
has a Coutrary, ONS intended or remitted. 

2. $. And all thoſe things which we have faid of 
Atar, agree allo to Paſſion. For the Diviſions and 
Nores of both are the ſame. 


+ CHUA P.//.IX. 
Of the Forr laſt Categories 


£4. 1. T FB isa Mode after which finrte things 
are fatd to be ſomewhere. 

 3.. C 05; differs fromPlace ; in that Place,if ſtri&- 

r2ken, agrees only with Bodies : Ui: alfo with 

real Subſtances if finire : For Subftances In- 


corporeal are faid to be in a Place definitively ; thar 
is, they 2re fo faid to be ſomewhere as not to be 
eiſewhers ; bur yet fo as they occupy not any Place, 
or exclude other Subſtances, whether Corporeal or 
Incorpor cal our of it, which 1s improperly ro be 
in s Place ; bur Coporeal Subſtances are faid ro be 


In 
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in a Placecicumſcriptively ; that as, are fard ro oc- 
cupy, and expel other Corporeal Subſtances omr cf 
it ; which is properly to be in a Place. 1 fay, defanite, 
becauſe God, who is finite, 15 not fard to be 4oume-- 
where, but everywhere. | 
2. $. There is alſo another difference berween 
Place and Ubi : For Place belongs to the Qneſtion am 
which it is asked, How much a thing as in Quantity? 
or how much Room will it take up ? Vo the \Ine- 
Mon in which it's ask'd, Where, or whence the Thing is? 
Whither or which Way goxe ? And thoſe Anſwers which 
are made to theſe Queſtions ; as,ar Home, abroad, inthe 
Country, in the Temple, hence;thence, hither, thither, 
this Way, that Way, Oc. are plac'd 77 this Category. 
. Ax. 2. When 1s a Mode, after which fhmre tings 
are faid ſometime ro be, to have been , or tocome. 
1. $. Nuandoor When, differ from Time firiffly and 
properly ſo called ; as Ubi from Place : For Tame ftriQty 
taken, agrees only to "Things Surceſive and confifliing 
in a perpetual Motion and Flux ef Parts: 
For it is defined a Number of Motion a= 7g i; prin 
cording ro Frrſt and Laſt 11 Book 4. of ty or Pefterw- 
the Phyſicks, Cp. 11. But When is al- wy 
ſo attributed to things moment my and permanent, if f- 
zite: For thoſe things which are infirite and erernc] 
are wot ſaid ſumetime to be, but always. 7 
2. F. Beſides, the Words of Time belongto Ruan 
tity, and to the Queſtion. made by 4ow Jong 2 as, as 
Hoxr, a Year, an Age, &c, But the Words which belong 
#6 this Category to the Queſtion made by When ; ax, 2» 
Day, to Morrow, Yeſterday, in the Summer, 3n the Spring, 
in the Calends, inthe Nones, in the Conſulſbip of Man- 
Is, oc. | 
Ax. 3. Site is the Ocder of the Parts of the Body a- 
monglſt themſelves! CT 2 
x. {$. For Site belongs only te Bodies : For the Or- 
der of the Parts in T:me or Number nfes not to be e- 
led $itz: For although Site cannot be chansed with- 
out Local Monon ; which 3s a Motion to Where, yer” 
| as 
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is not &7te to. be confounded with Ubi, not ſo much as it 
Bodies : For the Ubi may be changed, not changing the 
Site. As when one wi#hout any Mation of Parts is car- 
ried out of oze Phce into another. 

2. FI. Site is either natural, as that of the Arm at 
tbe Shoulder-Blade, or of the Hand at the WriP ; or vo- 
luntary ; as, te fit, ro ffand, to lie, to be prone, ſu- 
pine, GC. | 

Ax. 4. Habit is a Manner, after which Clothes, 
or any thing like Clothes, are put about the Bo- 


dy, appended or any other way adjoined to it. 


1. $. To this Category belong all thoſe Wards which 
ſignifie the Conjun#ion of Clothes, Armour, and ſuch like 
things with the Body ; as Clothed, Armed, Gowned;Shiel4- 
ea, Speared, Bearded, Strewed, or Covered with Arras, 
Tapeſtry, &c. Theſe and the like Words ſignifie nor 
Clothes or Arms, but the Conjunitien of Clathes or Arms 
with the Body ; which 4ri/ftocle ſignified when in. the 
4th Book of the Metaph. Cap. 20. he called Habit the 
AQ of him which has, and of that which is had ; and 
between him which has .on the Garment, and the Gar 
ment it ſelf, 8c. And thus far of the Categories. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Predicables in general. 


AX, T1. eat we-now of the Aﬀe&tions of funple 
L Themes, or ſecond Notions, which a- 
riſe out of the Collation of the firſt, and things diſpo- 
ſed in Categories. 4 
=, 2. Thoſe Aﬀettions are either ſimple or con- 
joyned. | 
Ax. 73. Simple, which are agreeable to things fingly 
and apart by themſelves. 


Ax; 4. 


ta) 


Ax. 4. And are either Predicables, Whole and 
Part, Cauſe and Canſed, Subjeft or Adjuntt, &ec. 

Ax. 5. Conjoyned ; Thoſe thar are agreeable to 
many things conjoint ly. 

Ax. 6. Andare either Convenience, Diverſity, Oppo= 
ſit40n, or Oratr. : 

As. 75. The Predicables are five in Number,viz. Ge- 
nus, Species, Difference, Property and Accident. 

1. $. This Number is gathered thus. Whatever 
is affirmed of another aftex the Manner aforeſaid, is 
either comained in the Eflence of its Subje& or nor. 
That which is contained inthe Effence, is either pre- 
dicared in the Enunciation in which it is faid; 
what the Subje& is ; or in that which it is ſaid, of 
W hat Quality or Sort it is. That which is predicated 
in the Enunciation of which it xs ſaid; What 
It is ; either exprefles the Eflence of it imperfeQly , 
and isthe Genus ; or fully and perfeQtly, and” is the 
Species. That which 1s contained in the Eflence, and 
ex preſſes the Quality, is the Difterence: That which 
15 not contained in the Eiience of the Subje&, is ei- 
ther predicated of it weceſſarily, and is its Property ; or 
caſually, and is its Accident, SC. 

Ax. 8. The Uſe of Pratlicables is either common 
Or Proper. 

Ax. 9.The common Uſe is to be ſerviceable in the 
Formation of Definitions,Diviſions,Sylogiſms,and Method. 

Ax. x10, The proper Uſe 1s double ; firſt, to de- 
clare what in every Category is fuperiour, what i 
feriour, what firſt, whar laf# ; and from thence what 
of its own Narure 1s apt to be ſubjetted, what predi- 


cated, ec. | | 
Ax, 11. Of this Uſe are Genus, Species and Dif- 


ference. | 
Ax. 12. The ſecond is to ſhew aifrer what Man- 
ner Accidents are predicated of their Subſtances. 
Ax. 13. And of this are Propriety and Accidenr. 
i. $. And therefore they are not ro be heard, who 
deny Propriety and Accident to be of this Place. 
CHAP. 


CH AP. XL 
Of Genus and Species. 


” 5 Enus 7s that which is predicated of mas 

J ny things, and thoſe different in Spe- 
cies, in the Queſtion in which it is asked, What a 
thing is ; as, What is a Man or a Beaſt ? You ſay an 
Animal, &c. 

x. $. Genzs is ſo called of that Relation or Similitude 
it has tothat Genus or Stock ofAnceſtry from whence 
4 Generation of Men isdeſcended: For as the Forefa- 
hers orProgenitors are the Beginning of theirPoſteri- 
ty,and their Poſterityagain are in ſome kind of Relati- 
on or Kindred to each other, as proceeding from the 
faid Stock : So alſo Genus is in ſome Reſpett the Be- 
ginning of its Species, and the Species themſelves 
fubje& to it, agree ſo far amongſt themſelves as they 
are conſenting in the ſame Genus, &C. 

2. $.. This Definition of Genus is extant, Book 1. 
of the Topicks, Cap. 5. and in Porphyrie, Cap 2. 

Ax. 2. Species 1s that which 1s placed under the Ge- 
ms, Or that of which the Genu is predicated in the 
Queſtion in which it is asked What a thing is; and 
is ſo calle4 from that ancient Word. Specio. See from 
whence the Words Aſpicio, Reſpicio , &c. are 
derived. 

Ax. 3. Of Genus's the one is the moſt general or 
chief, the orver ſubaltery or middle. 

Ax. 4. Asalſo of Species's, rhe one of them is the 


moſt ſpecial or loweſt, the other Subaltern. 


Ax. 5. Genus the moſk general is that which 
Th a Genus 1s no; a Species ; Or, than which there 
is not a ſuperiour Gents. 


Ax. 6. 
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' Ax. 6. Species, the moſt ſpecial, is that which 
when a Species 1s not a Genws, or, than which, there 
is no other more inferiour Species. 

Ax. 7. Thoſe Genus's and Species are ſaid to be Sus- 
altern, which interjeffed between the Chief Genis and 
Loweſt Species in reipe& of their Inferiowrs are jaid to 
be Genrs's of their Superiours Speczes. 

1. $. But that this Subordination of Gerius's and 
Species may the better be underſtood, be for our Ex- 
ample, The Category of Subſtances ; in which Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf is the Chief Genus ; Man the-loweſt Species, 
vr moſt ſpecial. The Interje&ted berween them, wiz. 
between Subſtance and Man ; ſuch as Anima!, Living 
Creature, Body, &C. are Subaltern: : For Animal 1s the 
Genus of Man, and Species of living Creature; and 
living Creature is the Genus of Animal, and Species 
of Body : and Body 1s the Species of Subjtance and Ge- 
nus of living Creature, Oc. OS 

2. F. Subalterns have two Habitudes or Relations: 
For they are Genus's and Species wath a diverſe Re- 
ſpe. The chiefeſt and loweſt have bur one Habi- 
tude : For the Chief Genus 1s nothing elſe but a Ge- 
nus, and the Loweſt Species nothing elſe but a 
Species. The Species may indeed be conferred e1- 
ther with the Genus or Individuals: For it 1s to 
the Genus ſubjetted, and predicated of the Individu- 
als ; but in both of theſe Collations it is a 
Species : For in Reſpe& of the Genus it is called a 
ſubjetted Species ; or, as they vulgarly ſay, ſubyict- 
cible ; and in Reſpe& of the Individuals, a Predica- 

\ted, or Predicable. And this alone conſtirutes 
= rc Predicable ; and is thus by Porphyrie de- 
ned. 

Ax. 8. A Species is that which is predicated of 
many different in Number in the Queſtion in which 
itis arked What a thing is? _ DS hs I 

1. $.' For when it 1s asked What is Plato and Socra- | 
tes ? Tt 1s tightly anſwered, a Man. A Specaes differs 
from Individuals ; becauſe it is predicated of many ; 

D - Genus's, 
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Genus's, becauſe of thoſe rhings which are different 
in Number. Thoſe things are ſaid ro be different in 
Number, which when of the fame Effence, may be 
numbred as many things; 2s the Individuals of the 
ſame Species. Species alſo differs from Difference, 
Propriety and Accident ; becauſe it is predicared in 


the Queſtion in which it 15 asked What a Thing 


IS. 
Ax. 9. Genus 18 alſodivided into Synonymous or U- 
nivecal, and Homonymo!s or Equivocal. 

Fix. xo. Gans Uniwvacal is that which is equally 
predicated of 1ts Species. 

Ax. 11. Equivocal, Unequally. 

1. F$. To be unequally predicated of its Species 13 
nothing, elſe but to agree to one Species more ; to 
another teſs : Or to one immediately, ro the other 
by ſome other. And this is when one Species de- 
pends upon another. So Ens, if a Genrs, is equivocal, 
becauſe Subſtance is more ſo than Accident. Nay, 
Agxcident is no being, any farther than as it depends 
upon Subſtzence. But Animal is an Univocal Genus; 
becauſe Man is no more an Animal than a Beaſt, nor 
a Beaſt chan a Man. | 

2. F. A Genus Equivocal 1s a Genus in an imper- 
fet Manner. 

3. $. Theſe are rhe Preceprs uſually given in this 
Place concerning Genus and Species : But becauſe 4- 
1iſtotle in his Topicks delivers many, and thoſe the 
mol? profitable Rules, of which ſome belong'ro the 
Buſineſ: of Syllogiſm, and the Ratio of finding a Me- 
dium, others to the Do&rine of ſimple Themes : 
Therefore ir will not be befides our Purpoſe, if out of 
many we ſeleCt the Principal of tvew, which ap- 
pertain to the Hiuſtrarion of ſimple Themes, and in- 

. fert themin their Places, referring the reſt to the Do- 

Qrine of Syllogiſm : And 1 remember that, 
Ax.. 12. Species partake of their Genww's, Genus's 
of their Species's not ſo. Coe? 
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r. $. Ms7i24r, that is, Perticipare, by the Defini- | 


tion of Ariſtotle in the. 4th Book of Topicks, Cap.1. 
where this Canon is extant, 1s nothing elſe bur to re- 
ceive the Definition of thar of which ir parricipares: 
Burt the Species receives the Definition of the Genus, 
but the Genus not thar of the Species : For wharſo- 
ever is in the Definition of rhe Genus, Suppoſe Am- 
mal, that 15 all likewiſe included in the Dzhnition of 
the Species, to wit, Man or Beaſ?, but not on the con 
trary. 

Ax. 13. The Genus is ſaid of the Species Syro- 
. nymoufly, not Paronymouſly, or Deneminatively : Allo 
not Homonymouſly, or by way of Metaphor. 

1. $. To be faid Synonymouſlly of a thing is no- 
thing elſe but tobe ſaid as to its Name and Definit- 
ON, as Is before ſaid out of Arifotle, Cap. 5. of the 
Categories. Bur Genus is ſaid of the Species as ro 
Name and Definition, becauſe participated of its Spes 
cies. Therefore it is faid of Species Synonymoully. 
And this is taught Book 2. of rhe Topicks, Cap. 2. 
Nor is the Genus only faid Synonymoutly of the Spe» 
cies, but alſo in the Queſtion in which it 1s asked, 
what the thing is : For all things which are anſwer'd 
to the Queſtion, what is it, are predicated Synony- 
mouſly of the Species, as is aforeſaid ; but cannot - be 
rendred to the Queſtion, Whatis it? Paronymors 
thoſe things are called, which are ſaid of another as-to 
Name only,nor Definition; and that not 1n the Que- 
ſtion in which i is asked, what a thing 1s; butan which 
it 1s asked of what Ruality it s; orin an Oblique 
Caſe. From whence follows that, that car:not be the 
Genus of any thing which is ſaid of ir Paronymoully. 
And therefore Whireneſs is not the Genus of Snow ; 
becauſe Snow is not ſaid ro be Whireneſs, but whzte, 
See the 4th Book of the Topicks, Cap. 1. In like man- 
ner they are ſaid to be Homonymous, under which 
alſo; 
riftotle ſpeaks, are ſaid by way of Metaphor of many 
things, 8s to Name onl A and not Definition : Hu 

2 or 
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for this Reaſon cannot be Genus's. So- Dog cannot 
be ſaid ro be the common Genus of barking Animal, 
and a Star ; becauſe an Homonymous Word : 
Nor can Araor be ſaid to be the Genus of- Love; 
becauſe by way of Metaphor Love 1s ſaid to be 
the Ardour of Concupiſcence. See B. 4. Top. Cap. 3. 
which brings us to the next Axiom, viz. That, 7 

Ax. 14. That which is the Cauſe of a thing, or 
Part, or Affefttion, or SubjeF, that cannot be its Ge- 
nus. 

1. $. This Precept is extant Book 4. Topicks, Cap. 
9.and leans upon this Reaſon ;wviz. becauſe theſe things 
are aJ] ſaid obliquely, and not in the right Caſe, or 1n 
Quid or What. Son Grief, becauſe it is the Cauſe of 
Anger cannot be ſaid to be its Genzs, In like man- 
ner Body cannot be the Genus of Animal, becauſe its 
Part ; nor Immortality the Genus of Life Eternal, 
becauſe i: « its Affection ; nor Air of Wind, becauſe 
it 15 its SubjeF, For Wind 1s not Air moved, but 
the Motion of the Air, or rather, of the Airy Ex- 
halation. 

Ax. 15. Genus, and Species, are under the ſame 
Genus, and if Accidents, in the ſame Swbjef. 

1. $. The firſt Member of this Precept is extant 
Book 4. of the Topicks, Cap. 1. the other, Cap. 5. 
Both of which are founded upon this Reaſon ; be- 
cauſe the Genus 1s contained in the Species. So Wl 
i5not the true Reaſon of Jxſtice ; becauſe a natural | 
Power, when Jaſtice is an Habit: S@ Science 1s nor 
the Genus of Moral Virtue ; becauſe in the Intelte&t 
when Virtue 1s in the Appetite. 

Ax. 16: The Genus 1s before its Species, and Spe-» 
Ctes irs Individual. | | 

1. $. This Ruleis delivered Book 4. of the To- 
picks, Cap. 2. butit is to be underſtood as to the 
Conſecution of the Exiſtence : For that Priority has 

« »Place here : for ſuppoſing the Species, yap..duppoſe 
the Genus; but not contrariwiſe. The Species there- 
fore cannot be without its Genus ; but the Genus 

may 
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may be without its Species's ; that 1s, either of them, 
but not. both together. A Synonymous Genus may 
be without either of them, but an Aquivocal not ; 
but only the leſs principal. For Example ; Animal 
may be without Man or Beaſt; bur not Man and 
Beaſt : But Ens not without Subſtance, but only Ac- 
cident. That therefore 1s a Genus Synonymous, ths 
Homonymous : As alſo the Gen towards its 
Species, ſo is-the Species towards its Individu- 
als. 
Ax. 17: Genus is predicated of 70re than its 
Species, and the Species than its Imdividuals. 
Ax. 18. And altho' the Species may be preſerved 
in one Individual, yet cannot the Genus be fo, in pne 
Speeres. | 
1. $. That the Genus is of greater Latitude than 
its Species, and the Species than its Individual, and 
conſequently that the Genus 1s predicated of more 
than its Species, and the Species than its Individual, 
follows from the Definitions of them borh, and 1s 
taught by Ariſtotle Book 4. of the Topacks, Cay. 1. 
But that the Species may be concerned in one Indivi- 
dual, when the Genus, not in one Species, is from 
hence, becauſe the Species is more perteCt in its E{- 
ſence than the Genus, but not the Individual than irs 
Species : For the Species includes its Genus, and be- 
{ides its Genus an Eſſential Difference : Bur the Indi- 
vidual has no Efſential Difference added to the Speci- 
es ; but the Species abſolves its whole Eflence, there 
being only Occaſion for Accidents, whereby it ſhould 
be diſcern'd from other Individuals of the tameSpeci- 
es. Since therefore a Species is conſtitured by a Genzz, 
and an Eſſential Difference, and every Difference re- 
quires a Multitude, it follows that one Species can- 
not-conſtitute-a Genus. Bur Individuals have no EG 
ſential Difference by which to diſtinguiſh them a- 
mongſt themſelves : For they agree in - their hole 
Eſence, and therefore no more ſndividuals are requi- 
red for the conſtiruting of a Species, | 
"Y D 3 CHAP. 
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CH AF. MI, 
Of Difference. 


Hs; "1, | By Ly 1s that by which one thing differs 
from another. | | 

Ax. And is either Accidental or Eſſential. 

Fx. Accidental 1s that by which all things 
difer by Accidents, either from other things, or them- 
elves. ' 

Ax. 4. Eſſential which being added to the Gen, 
coniiitutes the Species, and diſtinguiſhes it Efſential- 
ly from other Species's. 


COMMENT ART. 


WI Þt}23 


1. $. Difference, in Greek Jragces,, is, with Porphy- 
rie Threefold, Commenly, Properly, and moſt Properly ſo 
ſaid. Difference commonly ſo ſaid, is that by which 
a thing differs by a ſeparable Accident ; either from 
arothey thing, as when we ſay, one Man differs from an- 
other ; becauſe one fits, the other ftards ; one 1s ſilent, 
the other ſpeaks ; or, from it ſelf. So Hefor ſeemed to 
Anas when he-appeared to him in a Dream, to differ 
from that He&or who returned clad with the Spoils of 
Achilles. G 

Difference ptoperly fo called, is that by which one 
thing differs from another by an inſeparable Accident 
or Propricty ; as, # Crow from a Swan ; becauſe this 
"75 white, \that black. Both of theſe Differences are 
Accidental. The Difference weft proper mith Porphy- 
rie, is that which we call E/emrtial; as when a_ Man 
becauſe enaued with Reaſen, is ſkid to differ from Brutt 


Beaſts. | 
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2. I. Every Difference, ſays Porphyrie, adjoined to 
any thing ale makes 1t to be other than it was ; Ac- 
cidental, that it be diſlike or other ways affeCted ; 
Eſſential, thar it be quite different. Whence by the 
Greeks they are called e/Jd7wou, that is, Specifick. 

Ax. 5. . The Offices: of Eſſential Difference 
are Two; to divide, the Genus and conſtitute the 
Specres. | 

1. F. As ir divides the Genw, it is called di- 
vitve ; as it conſtitutes the Species, conſtitutive, or 
completive ; becauſe it compleats the. 2 - vir of 
the Species when it is conjoined to theGemu. Diifterence 
therefore Diviſive and Conſtitutive are not two diverſe 
Differences, but Offices of the ſame Difference. Ihe 
higheft Genus's have no conſtitutive Difference ; be- 
cauſe firſt and immediately diverſe. And the loweſt 
Species's have no diviſive ; becauſe Individuals agree 
in their whole Effence. Bur Accidental Differ8nces 
belong to the following Predicables ; only Eflential 
to this Place, and is ſo defined. | 

Ax. 6. Difference is that which is predicated Ef- 
ſentially of many things, different, whether in Num- 
ber or Species, in the Queſtion in which it 1s asked, 
Of what Quality a thing is. | 

1. F, The Differences of the loweſt Species's are 
predicated of many things, different in Num- 
ber ; as, Rational, Of Plato and Socrates, &c. Thoſe 
of Species's Subaltern, in Species, as to be endueca with 
Senſe of Man and Beaſt. Difference 1s faid to be predi- 
cated in the Queſtion in which it is asked, Of what 
Quality athing is ; becauſe it is a certain Quality of 
the Genus : For Genus being in its own Nature 1n- 
determined, is determined, and, as one may fay, qua- 
lified by Difference : For to one asking, What ſort of 
Animal is Man ? it is aptly anſwered, # Rational. Dit- 
ference is {aid to be Effentially predicated ; becauſe 
put in the Definition of Species,and predicated Syno- 
nymouſly of it ; that is, as #0 Name and Definition. And 
therein is Difference diſtinguiſhed from FOgnney and 
Accident. D 4 HAP. 
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C H A Þ. XI. 
Of Property, and Accident, 
Ax. 1. T)Roper is that which declares not what a thing 


is, aud yer is only init, and reciprocated 


WW 5h it = 


COMMENTARY. 


t. $. 4 Thing is [aid by Porphyrie to be proper four 
Pays : Firſt, that which agrees and convenes to one 
ozly Species, and not t9 oll its Individuals : So it agrees 
to Men to be m:ſicol. Secondly, that which convenes 
:0 all the Individuals of any one Species, but mot zo it 
enly ; and fo it agrees to Man to be Two-foozed, Third - 
Jy, that which agrees to one only Spectes and all its 
Individuals, bat not always : So 1t agrees 50 Man to laugh 
Fourthly, chat which belongs only ro one Spect es nd all 
its Individuals, and always; 'and ſo it agrees to 

Man to be rifible* 'Or a laighmg Creature. 

2. F. 'The Fourth. of theſe Properties Porphy- 
rie calls properly proper : For the reſt, fays he, 
re only proper in ſome Rejpet? , and for” ſome 
Line. 

6. This Definition of Property is extant in 
the firſt Book of the Topicks, Cp. 5. Properties, ſays 
he, ao mot declare, What a thing is ; that is, they aye not 
contain:d in the E ſence of the \Swbjott, but foliaw it; Te- 
ciprocated with that in which alone they are:; - rhiat' Is, 
with the firft and prox! mate' SubjeiF ; not thoſe contain- 
ed under that proximate | Subjett : For of Properties 
ſomeare'of Genus's, others Species's: : The'*Proper- 
ries of 'G 3emus's with Genms's, not Species's,3 and 


thoſe 
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thoſe of Species's with Species's, not Individuals; are 
to be conferred and reciprocated. So 29 be of Ruantity 
is reciprocated with Natural Body and not the Heaven, or 
Element, or Stone. And Riſibuity is to be reciprocated 
with Man, not Socrates or Plato. When the Property 
then of the Genus 1s predicated of the Species ; as, 
when the Heaven is ſaid ro be of Ruawity; or the. 
Property of the Species with the Individual; as when 
Plato is faid to be rifible. The Predication is nor of 
the Accident of the Subje&, nor yer the Property : 
For the Number of Predicables ariſes from a Compa- 
riſon of the Predicate with the Proximate Subjett. 
For thoſe compared with the remote are not of zbis 

Place ; © as have been beforeſaid. | 
" Ax. 2. Properties either flow from the Eſſence of 
the Subje&, or from External Cauſe. 

'-7. IF. Properseither flow immediately from the E/- 
fence of the Subjef; 'as Riſibility from the rational Soul, 
Quantity from the Eſence of Natural Bidies : Or, by 
the Mediation of ſome other Property. So to be in 
a Place, flows from the- Eſſence of a ' Body, by reafon 
of its Quantity: Bur now an Eclipſe, which is the 
Property of rhe Moon, flows not from the Effence of 
the Moon, but from an External Cauſe, to wit, the In- 
rerpoſition of the Earth between the Sun and the 
Moon. Theſe are nor abſolutely proper, but only 
from Suppeſition' of ſome External: Cauſe ; which 
Cauſe yet being in being, they are 0 leſs neceſſarily 
in their Subject, than the'others. ROLOTEIES 
| He. 3.” Properties which ' flow: from the Eflence 
of the Subjet are ſo neceffarily in it” that.they 
_ be- ſeparate from it," {ſo much as 
Thought. | PUG IVES (BB 
+ 1. F. Sothathe would be guilty of a Contradiftion 
thar ſhould fay or think Tar the Property was 
abſent from it+'For whoſoever ſtys:or thinks a Body 
1s not Quantity, or thar the Fire  not+hot;! ſays or 
thinks as much as if he ſhould' ſay or think, a Body is. 
not a Body, or a Fire a Fire. + 


Z 
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Ax. 4. Properties cannot be communicated to 
Subjects of different Species's. 

1. $. Ler no body call that a Property, ſays Ari- 
 fiotle, Book 4..0t the Topicks Cap. 5. which may be 
in another : For fince Properties flow, frem the Eſ- 
ſence of the Subjeft ; if Properties ſhould be com- 
municated, of neceflity alſo the Efſence would bs 
communicated. :. For if Riſibility or Rationabiliry 
could be communicated to an Horſe, a Horſe would 
be a Man ; if Quantity to a Spirit, a Spirit would 
be a Body ; -and if to be every where to a Creature, 
a Creature would be God, &&c. | 

Ax. 5. As Properties which flow from the Eſ- 
ſence of the Subject are to their abſolute SubjeQs, 
- ſo are Properties alſo which flow from an External 
Cauſe, to theirs, the Cauſe being pur. 1 

1. $. So altho' the Moon does not always ſuffer 
an Eclipſe, yer when the Earth is interpoſed CRE 
the Sun and the Moon, it is as neceſſary it ſhould 
ſuffer an Echpſe,as that a Body ſhould bea Quantity, 
or that the Fire ſhould be hor, &c. 

Ax. 6. An Accident is that which in any One and 
the ſame thing may be, and not be. © 
. Ax. 7, - Or thus : An Accident is that which is 
either preſent or abſent, without the Ruine of the 
_ Subje&. 

1. $. That which is preſent or abſent, that 1s, 
may be preſent or abſent at divers times without a 
Contradicion : for one Part of a Contradiftion we 
know 'deſtroys another. 'The Senſe therefore of 
that Axiom is no more than this. An Accident is 
"that which, without a Contradiftion may be affirmed or 
denied of its Subjef. 

- Ax. 8. Of Acidents ſome are ſeparable, ſome in- 

£x.- 9.:\:A: Seperable is that which may be in 
Realicy ſcpatated- from its Subje& ; as, to ftand, to 
is. RR ITS | 
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Ax. 10. ' An Infeparable that which canhot-; as 
Blackneſs from the Crow. 

rt. F. All Accidents may be ſeparated from their 
Subje& in Thought, without a Contradition. And 
herein they differ from Propertres which cannot. For 
he who thinks a Crow not to be Hack, alrho* he thinks 


'falſe, yet he does not think a Crow not to be a Crow, 


or any thing from which it may follow @ Crow is not a 
Crow. Butthe who conceives that the Fire is not hot, 
conceives that, from whence it muſt follow, that rhe 
Fire is not a Fire, &C. . 

2 F. That Accident therefore is ſaid to be ſepa- 
rable, which in Reality may be ſeparated, and not 
only thought z or without which the Subje& may 


- naturally exiſt ; Inſeparable not : For God alſo may 


ſeparate inſeparable Accidents from their Subje&s ; 
becauſe he can do all things, which evert not one 
another, and imply not a Contradifton. 
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CH AP. XIV. 
Of Whole and Part. 


Whole is that which conſiſts inthe U- 
- nion of many things, or Parts. 
Ax. 2. Thoſe things which, united compoſe or 
conſtitute the whole, are called Parts. 


COMMENTARY. 


1. $. In a Whole therefore there are Parts and a. 
Union of Parts : Wherefore when God is ſaid to 
be wholly every where, or the Humane Soul is ſaid, 
to be whole in the Whole, and whole in every Part, viz, 
of the Body, The Word whole is improperly taken,” 

an 
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and as they. valgarly ſay; Negatively. For that God 
is wholly in all Places and every where, ſignifies no- 
thing elſe, bur that God is not every where 
by Parts, but after an indivifible ſort'a Manner. 
So alſo that the Soul is Whole in the Whole, and 
Whole in every Part of the Body, is nothing elſe 
bur thar the Soul is not in the Body by Parts, ſo as 
that the Parts of the Soul ſhould anſwer to the 

Parts of the Oc: Oo 
* Fx. 3. The Whole does not really differ from 
its Parts, taken all together and united. 

"x. $. The Whole without all doubt differs from 
its particular Parts : For the Man is one thing, and 
the Soul or Body another thing : Ir differsalſo from 
all the Parts taker together and not waited : For a Cor- 
poreal Subſtance is different from Matter and Form, 
as is deliver'd in the Second Book ae 4n. Cap. 2. and 
the 7th of the Metephyſicks, Cap. 3. Alſo a Syllable 
is not the ſame with the Letters of which it conſiſts, 
as apnears from the 6b Book of the Metaphyſicks Cap. 
. 175. Alſo the Whole is ſaid to be Generated, Spoil- 
ed, &c. Which of the Parts cannot be ſaid. The 
Parrs are likewiſe faid :0 Conftirute the Whole ; but the 
Whole conſtitutes nor it ſelf : Burt if the Parts are 
all conſidered together and united, they are all to- 
ether the, ſame with the Whole : For nothing can 
be feigned to be inthe Whole but what is in the U- 
nited Parrs : Nor nothing 1s in the United Parts but 
what is in the Whole. | 

" Ax. 4. The Parts are by Nature before the Whole, 
and fimply mere known : But the Whole 1s more 
known tous. | 

r. $. That which - 15: before in Nature, is ſimply 

more known ; that is, 1s firſt apprehended in a di- 
ſtin& and perfett Knowledge : For a perfe& Know- 
ledge follows the Order of Nature. That which is 
Pofterior in Nature'is more known to:us; that is, 
is firſt apprehended +by a confuſed and imperfe& 
Knowledge For the Knowledge of ourUnderſtanding 
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is at firſt-confuſed becauſe itderives itsOriginal from 
the Senſes. The Parts therefore are ſimply more known 
chan theWhole, and the Whole: to us thanits Parrs ; 
as 1s collefed from Book 1. of the Metaphylicks, Cap.. x. 

Ax. 5. Of Wholes, One is by its ſelf, andtheatber 
by Accident. | TE. 

Ax. 6. A Wholeby it ſels is that, in which the 
Parts ave by themſelves. | fv irro 
Ax. 7. A Wholeby Accident; # which. by A 
cident. x 7-486 

1. $. The Parts are ſaid then to be in, of them- 
ſelves, when either the Whole it ſelf is Efſenrial to 
che Parts, or the Parts are appertaining tothe Efſenice 
at leaſt L_—__ of the Whole. By Acc:dent when on 
' the Contrary. | For Example : Animal is a Whole of 
its ſelf in Reſpe# to Man. and Beaſt; becauſe Efential te 
both : A Whole alſo of the ſame Narure in Reſpe& ro 
Body and Soul ; becauſe compos'd of beth. But when 
Men are divided into Freemen and Slaves, Man is 
then a Whole by Accident ; becauſe to be free or to be 
in Slavery, agree not to Men by themſelves bur by 
Accident, and by Reaſon ofthe Condition they hav 
in the City. — 

Ax. $8. Wholeby it ſelf is four-fold ; the one be- 
ing Univerſal or Log:cal, the other Forma! or Mera- 
phyſical, the third Eflential or Phyſical, the fourth In- 
tegral or Mathematical. 

i. F. An Univerſal is nothing more than a Ge- 
nus in Reſpe& of irs Species, or its Species of its 
Individuals. | 

Ax. 9. An Univerſal, ſays Ariftetle, is a certain 
Whole ; becauſe ir compriſes many things as Parts. 
So Animal, as we have ſaid, is a Whole in Reſpe&# of 
Man and Beaſt ; Man in Reſpef of Socrates, and Plato 
and other Men. And becauſe: Umiyerſal contains not 
fubjeQed Species's and Individuals iz AF ; that'is, 
afually, but Power, it is come to that this Whole 
is called Potential ; whereas the reſt of the Species's 
arecalled 474al ; becauſe truly containing their Pasts. 
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It is alfo called Logical, becauſe it is the Office of 
Logick to diſpute of Univerfſals. 

Ax. 10. A Formal Whole is nothing elſe bur a 
Poe in Reſpett of its Genus and Difference by which it «s 

ned. 

I, $. So Man is a Whole, and his Parts are Ani- 
mal and Rational. Theſe Parts are diſtinguithed 
only by Reaſon. And therefore a Compoſition of 
Genus and Difference is not a true Compoſition but of Rea= 
ſon : That is, ſuch in which the Mind underſtands 
one thing by two Notions ; of which one by the 
other 1s determined. This Whole is uſed to be 
called Metaphyſical, becauſe Met aphyſicks are chiefly con- 
verſant about thoſe things which are not ſo much in them- 
Jekves, as in Reaſon, differem. From whence allo its 
Parts are ſaid to be formal ; as if one ſhould ſay, 
which Zy Reaſon only, which they call Formality, are di- 
ftinguiſhed. | 

Ax. 11. An Effential Whole is that which con- 
ſiſts of Matter and Form. 

1. $. Hitherto appertain Firft and Principally Cor- 
poreal Subſtances : and then by way of . Simulituae, 
Accidents in the Concrete,as Juſt, White,&c.in which 
the Subjett is as it were theMatrer, Accident in theAb- 
ftra&t is theForm in which Number,alſo,are Works per- 
formed by Art. Of this Placealſoare thoſe things in 
which are diſtinguiſhed Material and Formal : Or, in 
which there is ſomething Analogous to Matter and 
Form. $809 the Matter of Diſciplines, are Precepts, the 
Form, Method : Of Interpretation, Voice ; the Form, Sig» 
nificatio. This whole uſes to be call d Phyſical ; be- 
« cauſe Phyſicks vindicate to themſelves the Conlade- 
ration of thoſe things which conſiſt of Matter and 
Form ; Vulgarly it's called Eſſential. 

-Ax. 12. An Integral Whole is that whuch has 
Part out of Part. 

1. $. Now Eflential Parts are really different: for 
Matter is one thing and Form another : But-yet one 
Part 5; not out of another : For Matter permeates Mar- 
| ter 
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ter, and informs all irs Parts. But Parts Integral 4 
becauſe each is endued with his proper Quanrity, 
not vnly differ in themſelves, bur alfo 'S:ze, or, ar 
leaſt Order ; So that ones not contained in another. 
For this it is to have Part out of Part. For Example: 
The Parts of the Human Body are Head, Preaff, Belly, 
Limbs ; of the which one containeth nor another : 
So the Parts of Number are divers, and one is not 
contained in another. This Whole is termed Ma- 
thematical ; becauſe DQumnti ty ts of Mathematical Con- 
fideration : Vulgarly, Integral, more properly Tnte- 
re, | 
OG 13. An Integral Wholeis eirher Continued or 
Diſcrete. 6 
"Fx. 14. Both are divided into Homegenealand He- 
terogenal ; that is Similar and Diſſmilar. 
Ax. 15. Homogeneal is that which has Parts of the 
ſame Name and Nature. 
Ax. 16. © Heteropeneal of a Diverſe. 6 
I. $. This Diſtribution of the whole Integral is ex- 
tant in the Firſt Book of the Hift. An. Cap.1. and Book 2. 
Of the Parts of An. Cap. 1. and Book 1. Of the Gener. of 
An. Cap. i. For Example : Inanimate Subſtances, 
as Water, Wine, Fleſh ; alſo Magnitude, Motion, 
and Time, are Wholes Homogeneal, Comtinual : The Bo« 
dies of Animate, Heterogeneal Cimtinual : Numbers, as 
Three, Ten, are Wholes Homogeneal, Diſcrete. An Army, 
Church, the World; Hererogeneal and of the ſame De- 
nomination. | 
ax. 17. A Part Heterogeneal is either Principal or 
leſs Principal. 5; 208 
Ax. 18. Thar's a Principal, by whoſe Ablation, 
or Taking away, the whole is deſtroyed. 
Ax. 19. ' The leſs, by whoſe taking away the 
Whole. 1s only maimed or mutilated, = _ | 
1. $. ForExample : Hand, Brain, Heart, Liver, are 
m_ al Parts of Man; becauſe theſe taken away, of 


Neceffity the 2n muſt die. Foot, Hand, Ear, &c. 
are leſs Principal ; becauſe theſe being taken away, 
it: iS not neceſfary a Man ſhould die. Ax. 20. 
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x: 20, A Whole by Accident 5s chiefly ſaid 
Four Ways ; and firſt, of a Caulſe of divers Effe#s:; 

ſecondly, an Efe# of divers Cauſes ; , thirdly, of a Sub- 
jef# of divers ddjuntis ; fourthly, of an Adjunt of d1- 

. vers \Swubjetts. | 

2. $. Firſt, a Cauſe of divers Effets: And ſo a 

Plant may be ſaid tobe a Whole ; becauſe of Plants, ſome 

heat, others cool, &C. 

Secondly, an Effe& of divers Cauſes ; as, Mice, ſome 
of which are ſaid to be generated of the Sun, others, 
of Mice, &C. | | 

Thirdly, a Subje&t of divers Adjundts ; as, Men, 
ſome of which are ſaid to be bond, ſome free ; ſome good, 
ſome bad, &c. An Adjuntt of divers Subje&s ; as, 
Diſeaſes, ſome of which are ſaid to be of the Mind, (ome 
= Body ; theſe again either, of the Brain, Eyes, Lights, 
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CHA P;; XV. 
Of Cauſe and Cauſed in general. 


& wy AC is that by the Force of which a 
thing comes to paſs. 


COMMENTARY 


1. F. Principle, Element and Cauſe, are Words that 
aye ally'd in Signification. Principle 1s either large- 
ly taken, or ſtri/#ly. Largely, it is defined Book 4. Of 
the Met aphyſicks, Cap. 1. to be the Firſt from whence 
any tking is, or exiſts, cr is known. More ſtriQtly Book 
4. Of the Phyſicks, Cap. 5. where . Principles are defi- 
ned - to be thoſe things which are neither from one 


another, nor others, and of, and from which " 
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all things. In this Senſe there are only ' reckon'd 
Three, viz. Matter, Form, and Privation. The De* 
finition of Element is Extant Book 4. Of the Metaphy- 
ficks, Cap. 3. and is thus. An Element 1s that 'our 
of which any thing at the firſt is compounded, in which 
it 15, and which in its own Speczes 1s indiviſible into 
any other Spectes. 

2. F. Cauſe is here ſaid to be that by which a 
thing is, that.is, which confers ſomewhat towards 
the things Exiſtence ; and therefore Privation cannot 
be a Cauſe ; becauſe it confers Norhing but only to= 
wards its Mutation. 

Ax. 2. A Cauſed isthat which is conſtituted of its 
Cauſes. 

Ax. 3. The Cauſe is before its Cauſed, both in 
Nature and Knowledge. | 

1. $. In Nature, becauſe the Cauſed depends upon 
the Cauſe. Knowledge, that is, ſimply and diftinit 
Knowledge, which follows the Order of Nature : For 
to us the Cauſe is more known than it ; becauſe nears 
er ro the Seiſes : For from the Senſes do we derive all 
our Senſible Knowledge. 
Ax. 4. The Cauſes are Four, viz. Matter, Form, 
Efficient and End. | 

1. $. ThisPartition is extant Book 2. Of the Poſt, 
Cap. 2. Book 2. Of the Phyſicks, Cap. 3, and Book 4: 
Cap. 2: And is built upon the beſ# Reaſon. For 
whatever is made, is made by another : For nothing 
is made by its ſelf. There is therefore an Ethcient - 
Cauſe. Nothing finite can produce any thing out of no- 
thing. There is therefore Matter out of which things 
are to be made, and Form which 1s introduc'd upon 
that Matter, when things are made, Nothing /aftly, 
ats without Deſign + there is therefore an End for 
whoſe ſake the Cauſe Efficient afts. 

Ax. 5: The Cauſed of Matter and Form is calF'd 
the Compoſed ; of the Efficient; the EffeQ ; of the 
End, the Means or Deſigned : and theſe differ not | 
in Reality but Reaſon. ln ; 
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x $. And ſince to the Conſtitution of the Cauſed, Four 
Cauſes concur) as in all Corporeal things there do) 
it ought not to ſeem ſtrange that one and the ſame 
thing ſhould be called Compoſed, Efet?, Meaus, &c. 
according as it is compared with divers Cau- | 

es, | 
; Ax. 6. In every Genus there 1s 4 certain Subordi®= | -! 
nation of Cauſes. I | 
, Ax. 9. Subordinate are thoſe that depend one up- 
on anather. 

1. $. To wit, either as to !heir Exiſtence ,, and fo 
the Son upon the Father, the Father upon the 
Grandfather : or Cauſality ; and ſo rhe Quill upow the || | 
Hand in Writing : or both; and ſo the Second - Cau«s | 
ſes upon the Firſt; or Creatures upon God. | 

Ax. 8. Cauſes likewiſe are ſaid either to be EZ/- 
ſentially or Accidentally ſubordinated. 

.. Ax..9. Eſſentially are thoſe of which ane 1 
depenas #94 another, when, and in as much as it cat | 
£5, 

Ax. 10. Accidentally, Of which one indeed de- 1 
pends upon another, but nor when, or in as much as it 4 
caules. a 

1. F. And ſo a Cauſe is ſaid to be two Ways ſub- w 
ordinated by Accident ; Firſt, when it depends indeed it 
upon a ſaperiour Cauſe ; but not when that is when T 
it Cauſes ; and this is,Eflefted , when it depends up- I; 
on it- for Exiſtence, and not Cauſality. er this I7 
manner depends the Father upon his Anceſtors in the th 
begetting of his Sov, and every wear Cauſe upon |} tt 
the more remote. Secondly, when it alſo depends R. 
upon.a Superiour Cauſe when it cauſes, or for its Cau- 


ſality ; but not for as much as it cauſes, or wt in | C 
the ſame manner after which it cauſes. In this man- 
ner the Statuary is ſubordinate to the Heavens in the W 


making of the Statue ; For' becauſe the Statuary ſtands 
in need of the Virtue of the Heavens towards his of 
Work, he may be ſaid to depend upon the Heavens 


in Reſpe&# of his Cauſality ; but becauſe not as he $p, 
' makes I 


% 


BY C1: 
makes the S:otue, but as he lives. He is ſaid to de+, A 
pend, upon the Heavens by 4cident, and to be 4c- 
cidentally ſuboxdinared ro them in the making ofthe 
Statue. Inthefame manner the Horſe ſpurr #. on by 
his Rider, quarting his Leg, halts. The hurt Leg 1s 
- the Cauſe of his Halting, ſubordinated to-the Rader 
by Accident : For the Leg or Horſe is impel!'4 on by 
the: Riger to Motion, but not to 4 witious Motion, &C. / 

Ax. 11, In ſuch a- Subordination there 1s ever | 
0ne next Caule, the reſt are Yemobe.. © ; Fed 

Ax. 12.. The next, Cauſe is, thai which immigiates: 
ly conſtitutes the Cauſed. | 
Ax. 13. Remote, that whichconcurs to the Con- 
ſtrution ef the Cauſed by the | Mediation of ſors | 
other Cauſe of its own Genus. _ 

1. F$. A Cauſe is ſaid ro be nexs, two Ways, either 
In its own Genus, or abſolutely. That is ſaid to be ab- 
ſolutely. next;,.which not; onJy immediately, bur - . 
by its own Exiſtence conſtitutes the Cauſed : And ſo, that 
it being ſuppoſed, it 1s necelfary the Cauſed be {9 
f00; e:next Cauſe in its Genus we have atreaay 
defrmed, and have ſaid it -immediately concurs ,t©- 
wards the Conſtitution of the Cauſed ; no other: of 
its own Ordercoming. between, -. Qne thing may have . 
many Canfesin their own Ggnus-next 3 bur one On+ | 
ly that. .1s abfo6lutely wexr ; which. in Subſtances 1s 
Form, Accidents, Efficient and End. So whereas to Man 
the Proximate Matter is Humane Body ; Efficient, Fa* 
ther ; End, Well-being ; Frm, Rational Soul ; the 
Rational Soul yet only is the next abſolute Caule. 

Ax. 14. Laſtly, In every Genus thete arz ſome 
Cauſes Total, ſome Partial. 

Ax. 15. That Cauſeis total, which in' its Species - | 
wholly cauſes the Whole Cauſed. | 5 

Ax, 16. That Partial which joyned with the 0:5. 
Canſes of ity own Species cauſes the Cauſed only in Part. 

1. $, In every Genus of Cauſes there are many 
Specres's of Cauſe, and thoſe either Subordinate,as Cauie 
Firſt and Second, Next and Remote, Principal and I1n- 
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ſfrumental, or Coordinate, of which one depeittls not upon 
another. A Total Cauſe is ſaid wholly to conſtitute 
the Cauſed ; becauſe not affiſted by other Cauſes of its 
own Species, For Example : The Writing depends 
upon the 2uill and the Hand; but upon both as total 
Cauſes : For the Quill is only or wholly the Inſfrumen- 
tal, and the Hand the Principal Cauſe : So likewiſe 
when God, the Sun, and Man are ſaid to- Generate 
Man, every one of theſe Caules 1s Total: God is the 
Firſt, the Sun or Heaven is the total Univerſal, Man 
the toral Second and Particular : But when two Horſes 
draw in a Cart they are ſaid to be partial Cauſes; 
becauſe they are both of the ſame Species, which brings 
us to the next Axiom, viz. 

Ax. 17. Of One thing there cannot be many total 
Cauſes of the ſame Species ; but there may be many 
different in Species and Subordinate. 

'1. IS. If many Cauſes, not Subordinate do concur to 
- the ſame Cauſed, of neceflity they muſt be Partial: 
For the total Cauſe cauſes the whole thing : Where- 
fore if there are many total Cauſes, either the reſt 
cauſe Nothing, and ſo are not Cauſes; or elſe cauſe 
again what was caus'd before ; But if Cauſes diffe- 
rent in Species, are Subordinate, it may ſo be, that the 
ſante Cauſed may depend upon many Cauſes total : 
So the whole Writing depends on the Hand and 
the Ruill; and the whole Man upon God, and rhe 
Sun, and hu Parents. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Matter and Form. 


Ax. 1. F the Four Cauſes Two are Internal, 
Matter and Form ; and as many Ex- 
ternal, Efhicient and End. 
Ax. 2. Thoſe Cauſes are ſaid to be Internal, 
which enter the Eflence of the Cauſed, as Parts. 


COMMENTARY. 


1. $. Altho' Form be far more noble than Mat- 
ter, and confer more to the Conſtiruting the Cau- 
ſed, yet it 1s not to be doubted but that Matter al- 
ſo is part of the Eſſence, and not only a Vehicle or 
Receiver. | 

Ax. 3. Matter in Greek va is defined to be that 
out of which inexiſting ſomething is made. 

1. $. This Definition is extant Book 2. of the 
Phyſicks, Cap. 3. and Book 4. of the Metaph. Cap. 2. 
But it may more Fully and Explicatiouſly be defined in 
this Manner. Matter 1s an Internal Cauſe of which 
any thing 15 made 67 _ Why, I add Confifts 
will be ſufficiently underſtood out of the 9th Theo- 
reme. Matter isalſo defined Book 2. Poſt. Cap. 11. 
but more obſcurely to be That which, any thing being 
ſuppoſed, of Neceſſity muſt be ſo r00. | 

2. F. Generally Matter is divided into that our of 
which, in which, and about which : That our of 
which is that which is properly ſo called, and we 
have but now defined; In which, the Subjef; abour 
which, the Obje#F ; Of which, in their Places. | 
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Ax. 4. The Offices of Matter are two; to take 


Forms and ſuſtainthem ; and with the Form to cons 
ne the Compoſed. 


Ax. 5. Matter is either Firft or Second. 

Ax. 6. Thefirt Matter is informed. 

Ax. 7. The Second formed. 

r. $. Altho' no Matter may exif without Form, 
yet Becauſe Matter is not altogether nothing, nor the 
Jame with Form, why may it not by 7: ſelf. be un- 
derſtood not underſtanding Form ? And this 1s the 
firſt Matter, which Ariftorl Book 1. of the Phy- 
ficks, Cap. 9. defines in this Manner. Thar is 
Matter, liys he, which 1s the firſt Subjett out of which 
any thing is made : So that :t is not init by Accident; 
and"if it ſhould be {porled it would be into that reſolved 
a: lajt.. Nor is it yet TO be thought that the Firſt 

and Second Matter are two ſeveral Matters, Nay, one 
end the ſame Martrer, is faid to be firſt and ſecond, 
as it is this way or that way conſiaered. 

Ax. 8. Farther, Matter is either of Natural or Ar- 
ei ficinl Bodies. 

r. $. For Example : Elements are the Matter of 
Mix'd Bod+es ; Seed af Living ; Gols or Silver, of the 
Cu up ; Wood of the Shelf, &c. 

Ax, 9. And both of theſe either of Compoſizion, or 
Genera 707. 

Ax. 10. The Matter of Compoſe tion is that of 
which a thing conſiſts. 

AF. $1. Of Generation, out of which it is 
made. ry 

1. $. For Example : The Body is the Matter of 
Comal tion in in Animal ; Seed, of Generation, - In 
things of Art the Matter of Generation and Com- 
poſicion is almoſt the (am? : as alfo in Meteors. For 
# Shelf is made and: coniifts of Wood 3 Clouds of 
Vapouss ; Iceof Water, &'c. When ha Mattes of 
Generation and Compoſer ion ts ajvers, that.is ſaid to be 
the repote, this the proximate Matter. 
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2. $. Now Ariſtotle divides Matter alſo, Book 8. 
of the Mer. Cap. 6. into intelligible and ſenſible : And 
Intelligible is that when in Accidents or other [imple 
things the Mind diſtinguiſhes between Material and 
Formal. So Lettets are faid to be the Matter of 
Words, Words of Speech ; ſo Ptecepts of Diſcipline , 
Method the Form : After thismanner are diſtinguiſh- 
ed Material and Formal in the Subje&s of Diſci- 
plines. Material is the thing it ſelf which is conſi- 
dered ; Formal the manner of its Confideration : $0 
the Material of Phyſicks is Natural Body ; Formal, as 
Natural. 

Ax. 12. Form is defn'd to be that which ex- 
plains What a thing is; or the Ratio of that by 
which 1t is explained, What a thing is ; or, laſtly, 
the Ratio of the Eſſence. | 

1. $. Form in the Greek is is term'd woegn, or al- 
ſo#sS@ ; that is, Species, or mgpgduy we ; that is, 
Ex emplar ; ſometimes aHo eoprratyere ; that is, ac- 
cording to Hermolaus Barbarns, its perfe&t Hibitude, 
or the like. Theſe three all conſpire in the ſame 
thing, and retarn to this, viz. "Fhat Form is the 
Internal Cauſe by which a thing is that which it i : 
For by Matter alſo it exiſts ; but by Form it is that 
which it is ; that is, of this or that Species, For Ex- 
ample : That Man exifts, is no lefs from Matter than 
Form : Burt that he is a Man rather than of any 06- 
thet Species of Creatures, 1s due only t9 Form. 

Ax. 13. The Offices of Form are Two, wiz. to 
inform the Matter, and with ſuch matter to c9nſti- 
tute the Compaſed. 

x. $. And theſe are not ſo much different in 
the thing it ſelf as in Reaſon : For when Matter 
of it ſelf informed; and determined, receives Form, it 
is determined with Form to conſtitute 2 certam 


Species of om Both therefore conſtitute th2 

Compoſed ; Matter by receiving Form, and Form 

by determining or Farming Matter, and that by an 
n 


0x intervening: Fort without an Union of Form with 
E 4 Mate 
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Matter, the Compoſed is not conſtituted, which 
brings us to the next Theorem, viz. that, 

Ax. 14. Form is four ways divided, and firſt into 
Material and immaterial. 

Ax. 15.” Material Fofm is that which is produ- 
ced our of the Power of Matter, or which dependeth 
upon Matter in that, ſelf ſame Moment and Af, by 
which it 1s made. 

Ax. 16. Immaterial, which is not produc'd, nei- 
ther does it depend, &c, 

'1. $. Tobe produc'd out of the Power of Matter, 
39 nothing elſe but to be produc'd by an Efficient 
7 in the Matter ; and ſo as that the Matter 

romotes that Aion by its Cauſality. Aﬀeer this 
|” ag are produc'd Material Forms. Forms Im- 
material are alſo produc'd by an Efficient Cauſe in 
the Matter ; but the Matter it ſelf does not contri- 
bute towards the Aftion. And this properly is ſaid 
to create. Material Forms, not only when making, 
but alſo when made, depend upon Matter Immaterial, 
xeither. Hence 1s it that thoſe are Corruptible, theſe 
Incorruptible. All Forms of Natural things, the 
Humane Soul excepted, are Material, which only is 
Immaterial. 

Ax. 17. Secondly, Form is divided into Sub- 
Pantial and Accidental ; of which that Conſtitutes the 
Subſiance, this the Accident im the Concrete. 

1. $. For Example: The Subſtantial Form of a 

. MNautfjician, ashe is Man, 1s the Rational Soul ; Acci- 

dental, as he is a Muſician,Muſick. In the like Man- 

ner the Subſtantial Form of a Statue is, the Form 

it ſelf abſtratedly of the Marble or Braſs; Acciden- 
tal, as-a Statue, the Figure. 

Ax. 18: Thirdly, Form is divided into Natural 
and Artificial. 

Ax. 19. Natural is that, which is of Nature, Ar- 
tificial of Arr. 

1. F$. For Example : The Soul is the Form Natural of 
wvery living thing. The Forms of other Natural 
| _ © things 
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things want Names, and therefore are to us almeſft 
#nknown... Figure is the Artificial Form of a Sta- 
rue, as an Artificial thing ; not as a Natural, to 
wit, Marble or Braſs : For Artificial Forms are 
Qualities of Natural things, no Formal Cauſes ; but yer 
they are the Formal Cauſes of Artificial things, 
as Artificial : For Artificials are /certain Accidents: 
Concrete with their Subſtances. 

Ax. 20. Fourthly and Laſtly. Form is divided 
into Principal and Diſpoſing. 

Ax. 21. The Principal is that which conſtitutes 
the Species 7t ſelf. 

Ax. 22, Diſponent, which diſpoſes the Matter 
to an Aptitude for the Reception of the Principal 
Form. 

1. F. The Principal Form is always a Subſtantial 
Form, diſpoſing either Accidental or Subſtantial. Dif- 
poſition Accidental is required in all things having 
a Subſtantial Form ; Subſtantial in» animated only. 
For Example : When Wood's burnt, it is firf 
made hot and dryed, and after this manner made fir, 
to receivethe Form of Fire. So likewiſe, when 2 
Statue 2 made out of a Beam or Timber, it 1s by degrees 
to be diſpoſed and form'd into the Figure of a Statue. 
But when an Animal is to be generated of Seed, 
this Seed not only by its Rualities, but alſo Subſtantial 
Form is to be diſpoſed and made fi to receive the 
Soul ; which Form in Reſpett of the Seed is a Prin» 
Cipal, tho? of the Soul, or Animal, a Diſpsſing, &c._ 

2. F$. Form alſo may be divided into Inteligible 
and Senſible ; but of this enough has been ſaid already 
.1n the DoQrine of Matter. 
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CH AP. XVII. 
Of Efficient Cauſe. 


Ax. 1. Auſes,External are thoſe which enter nor 
the Eſſence of the thing, as Efficient and 
End. | 


Ax. 2. An Efficient 1s an External Cauſe, from 
which #s thing proceeds by a true Cauſality. 

I. $. For a thing may be ſaid to proceed alſo 
from the End, but by a Metaphorical, not a true Cauſa- 
tity. 

"the 3- An Efficient is of a very large Ex- 
tent. 

Ax. 4. And is firſt divided into A#ive, which, 
by the Mediation of Aion, cauſes the. Effet ; 
and into that from wh:ch a thing immediately flows and 
proceeds without any Attion. 

i. $. It ſometimes happens that a Cauſe cauſes the Ef- 
fe#t by the Mediation of ſome Aﬀion which is 
121d 20 'be its Cauſality in cauſing. Such a Cauſe we 
call Aftive ; ſometimes by its own Exiftence with- 
out any Canſality diftin& from its Exiſtence; and 
this by ſome is cad Emanative: Which Word tho” 
feign'd with Repugnance to the Analogy of the 
Latin Tongue, yet is it to be uſed upon this Oc- 
caſion till a more Convenient can be fortnd our. 
For Example : The Fire 1s the Emanative Cauſe 
of its own Heat ; but the Afive of anothers. 

Ax. 5. Secondly, Cauſe Efficient is divided into 
Immanent and Tranſient. 


Ax. 6. Immanent is that which produces the Ef- 


febt in its ſelf. 
Ax. 7. 
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Ax. 7. ' Tixanſienr, out of it ſelf. Ta 

1. $. For Example : When a Workman builds a 
Houſe, or any one throws s Stone, both theſe are | 
ſaid to beTranſrewt ; but when our Mind underſtands 
or deſires any thrng, it is faid to be the Immanent 
Cauſe of thoſe Conceptions Or AﬀeS#ions, which in 
underſtanding or deſiring, it. forms. 

Ax. 8. The Conditions of the Tranſient Cauſe 
are Two: 1/} that it be conjoin'd with the Patient ; 
and 2dly unlike unto it. 

1. $. Thefirſt of theſe is precepted, Book 7. Phy- 
ſicks, Cap. 3. and the other Book 1. of Gener. and Corrup. 
Cap. 7. An Efficieat is faid to be :wo ways joined to 
the Patient, to wit, either by Exiſtence vulgarly 
. call'd Suppoſitum, or Virtue. For Example : When 
Fire burns Wood, it is conjoyn'd to the Wood by its 
. Exiſtence ; when heats the Sitters by, it is not 
joyn'd to. them by its Exiſtence, but Power, or 
Virtue. 

2. F&. An Agent likewiſe is ſaid to be Two Ways 
unlike the Patient, either as to Specics or Degree. In 
the firſt manner Hot to Cold ; in the laſt, that which 
is more hot to that which is leſs hot ; or that which is 
morecold to that which is leſs cold, "Thoſe which nei- 
ther the one cannot aC&t upon the other, or ſuffer from it 
any manner of ways. | 

Ax. 9. Thirdly, the Efficient isdivided intofree 
and neceſſary. 

Ax. 10. A Free is that which Cauſes Conſultedly, 
or with Deſign. 

Ax. 11. A Neceſſary, not, but by Neceſſity of Na- 
Fure. | 

x. $. Liberty, in general is a Faculty of doing 
what one wen da and therefore he who is abſolutely 
free, is free from all Servitude, Law impoſed upon him by 
others, Coaftion and Neceſſity of Nature. But when 
the Will is ſaid t0 be free, and a free Cauſe oppoſed 
to a Neceſſary, nothing farther is underſtood by the 
Name of Liberty, but an Immunity from —_—_ | 

| 2 
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Neceſſity, and natural Determination. For he who is 
a Servant orSubjeCt to another's Law,enjoys the Liber- 
ty of his ewn Wil,when he judges that he is to live 
according to the Law or Beck of him with whom he 
lives. But Natural Neceſſity and Coaf0n evert Liber- 
ty. Why therefore is not coated Cauſe contained 
in this Diviſion ? Becauſe he who is compell'd, is ſo 
compell'd by another, as that he conduces no- 
thing to the Effe# himſelf, and therefore cannot be 


numbered amongſt the Efficients. 


2. F. By Natural Neceſſity we underſtand not only 
that by which Inanimate things a&t, as Plants, but 
thar alſo by which Brutes and Infants before the Uſe of 
Reaſon. For the Aﬀtions of Brutes and Infants pro- 
ceed almoft, in the ſame manner frem Natural In- 
tin, and Senſe; as do the Aftions of Plants from 
Natere it ſelf. In this Senſe are the Parts of the 
Divifion immediately oppoſed ; and in this are 
contained all the Speciess of Cauſes which fol- 


low. 
Ax. 12. A free Cauſe can aff, and not af, what, 


how, and when it pleaſes. 
Ax. 13. A Neceſlary is determin'd to one cer- 
tain thing, and aits both when, and as much as it 


Can. > 
x. $. For Example : For this Cauſe is one ſaid 


freely to diſpute or write ; becauſe Yoluntarily and 
of ones own Accord one diſputes or writes ; and 
alſo becauſe one can diſpute or not diſpute ; and 
the Diſputation begun, can at Will interrupt ; or do 
any of thoſe things, which are ſaid to be in our 
own Power. For to theſe only does the Liberty of the 
Wilt extend. Cauſes neceſſary are determin'd to one 
thing ; that is, they can, bur cannot but a#; and 
that only which they do, and nothing elſe; and as 
much as they can : So Fire cannot but heat fit Matter, 
and heats every thing ſo much, as that it cannot 


heat it any more. 
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Ax. 14. Fourthly, Cauſe Efficient i divided ins 
to Cauſe by it ſelf, and Cauſe by Accident. 

Ax. 15. Cauſeby itſelf isthat which as it # ſuch, 
produces an Effe& of its own Council, and agreeable 
t0 its Natural Diſpoſition. 

Ax. 16. By Accident, which not as ſuch, or elſe be- 
ſides its own Council or Natural Propenſion. 

1. $. That a Cauſe Efficient be a Cauſe of it ſelf 
rwo Conditions, thus, are required. Firſt, that the 
Effe& anſwer to its Council or Natural Propenſion ; to 
its Council if a Free, Propenſion if a Neceſlary. 
The other, that it produce it as ſuch. If either of 
theſe are wanting, the Cauſe is ſaid to be by Acci- 
dent : If the firf, becaule ſome Event, or Effet# by 
Accident, coheres with the Effe& which 1s produc'd 

- bythe Cauſe Efficient, by it ſelf. As when one dig-: 
ing up the Earth, finds a Treaſure : For to dig the 
Farth 1s the Effe& of the Digger by it ſelf, with which 
Effet, the finding of the F;eafure by Accident ; 
that is, beſides the Council of the Digger and Na- 
rure of the Digging « jojn'd. So when an Animal 
begets a Monſter, it is the Cauſe of the Monſter 
by Accident. Becauſe the Generation of the Monſter 
is joyned with thar of Nature by Accident, and be- 
ſides its Scope and Intention ; If the latter, that is, 
if the latter Qualification be wanting, the Cauſe is 
ſaid by Accident; becauſe the Effect 1s not aſcrib'd 
to the Cauſe, but that which happens toit. As when 
Polyclete, or a Muſician 1s {aid to be the Cauſe of a 
Statue : For neither does Polyclete make the Sta- 
rue as he is Polyclete, or Muſician as he is Muſician, 
but a Statuary : For it is Accidental to the Sta- 
ruary; that he © either Polyclete or a Muſician. See 
Book 2. of the Phyſicks, Cop. 2. 

Ax. x4. Tocauſe by Accident are reduc'd Fortune 
and Chance. a 

x. F. Yidelicet, To the firſt Species of it which is 
ſaid 70 be by reaſon of itsEffe.Fortune in Greek 2p, is | 
defin'd by 4riftorle, Book 2. of the Phylicks, Cap. 5. 


thus, 
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thus ; 7t is therefore manifeſt, that Fortune is 4 
Cauſe by Accident in thoſe things which are done for the 
ſake of ſomet::ing, and conſultedly underiaken. By The- 
miſtias in his Periphrafe upon this Place, more fully, 
to be a Cauſe by Accident of thoſe things which nei- 
ther neceſſarily, nor often, but rarely happen; and in 
thoſe alone which for the ſake of ſomething are conſultedly 
undertaken. 
| 2. $. Now Chance in Creek umpuany, is a Cauſe 
by Accident of thoſe things which rarely happen, and 
that in all thoſe things which are undertaken for the - 
ſake of another, and not only conſultedly : For Chance 
extends farther than Fortune. For whereas both are 
Caufes by Accident, which a& for the ſake of ſome 
End, and are converſant in things rarely happening, 
Fortune only 1s placed in thoſe things which a# con- 
fultedly : Chance alſo in thoſe which a& by Neceſſity of 
' Nature; as in Infants, Brutes, Plants, and alſo inani- 

mate things, in which there 1s #0 Place for Fortune. As 
for Inſtance, when any one digging, finds a Trea- 
ſure, we may ſay, that 'rwas by Chance-or Fortune * 
done : But when a Tile falling from a Houſe ſha 
wound a Paſſer by, that is, we ſay, by. Chance, not For- 
rune done. All Fortune therefore 1s Chance, but not 
on the contrary ; as is ſaid Book the ſame, Cap. 6. Al- 
tho' theſe Words are often.confounded. 

Ax. 18. Fifthly, Cauſe Efficient is divided into 
Principal and leſs Prineipal. 

Ax. 19. APrincipal is that which produces the Ef 
fet# by its own Virtue. 

Ax. 20. A Leſs, which inſerves the Principal ta- 

| wards its producing 7he Efet. 

Fc Ax. 21. The Principal Cauſe, .1is either equal zo, 
or nobler, never worſe than the Effet ; the lets Princi- 
pal as far as it cauſes, is always worſe than or inferi- 
our to the Ef. 

1. $. When we compare the Effe& with the Cauſe 
we are to conſider the Cauſe as /t is ſuch; that 1s, ac- 


cording to that Yirtue by which it cauſes, when NS 
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Virtue of the Cauſe is ſuch zs that it, contains 5» 58, 
whatever 1S in the Effe&, IT 1S ſaid to be a principal 
Cauſe, The EffeQt is ſaid to. be contained in the 
Cauſe, either formally or eminently. When formal 
or the Effe& is of the ſame Nature with the Cauſe, 
the Cauſe is ſaid to be univocal, and is equal to its Ef- 
fe& ; as when Heat begets Heat, or a Mouſe a Mouſe : 
When Eminently, or the Cauſe by a Nobler Sort. of 
Virtue produces the EfteCt, it is faid to be Aquimee 
cal, and is better than its EffeCt ; as, when Light pro» 
duces Heat, or the Archite# an Houſe; when nei- 
ther formally wor eminently,it is {aid ro be leſs Principal, 
and that not ſo much effetts as ſubſerves the Principal 
in producing the Effect. _ > 50 
Ax. 22. The leſs Principal « ſubdivided into pro 
. catarfical, Proegumenal, and Inſtrumental. | 
Ax. 23. ProcatarCtical, is that which Extrinſically 
excites the principal Cauſe to ACtion. 
Ax, 24. The Proegumenal, which :nwardly giſ- 
poſes, or alſo excites the principal Cauſe to Attion. 
1. The Cauſe in Greek Tegxamexmu) or Proca- 
tarQtica), in Latin may be called Incipiens or Inchoans, 
that is, beginning or inchoating : And- is either Ob= 
je#, Occaſion, Author, or Merit. So far it may be 
ſaid to be the Obje#, as it moves or excites the prjn- 
Cipal Cauſe ro A#io. Occaſion is the Conventency 
ne Time and Place zo a# in, which 7 ſelf alſo has 
ſome Force of moving to Attion, in as much as is 
removes Impediments to Aftion. Author, here is ſaid 
to be him who propoſing Reaſons, perſuades the 
principal Cauſe. either to, or from Afton : He is alſo 
call'd the Moral Cauſe. Merit or Meritorious Cauſe 
is that which moves the Agent to a Requitsal, and that : 
either 1ngood or evil things. - And even all theſe are: 
without the principal Cauſe : In which they are dis 
ſtinguiſhed from the Proegumenal, which conſiſts irs 
the principal Cauſe z« ſelf. For Example : If any, 
one walking about in the Night ſhould ſee many; 
precious things in the open Houſe of his Enemy, from 
WaIOom 
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whom juſt beforg he had reteiv'd an Injury, to be 
negligently kept, and at the Inſtigation of another 
ſhould rake” them away. - The objeQtive Cauſe of 
of this would be the Precious Things themſelves, ex+ 
citingthe Covetouſnelſs of the Thief ; the Occaſion, 
the Darkneſs of the Night and open Houſe, which in no 
little Meaſure farther him in his Purpoſe ; the Au- 
thor or Moral Cauſe, he who inſtigated him ; the Me- 
ritorious, the Injury received, for which the Thief 
comes to be more prone to ſteal: The Proegumenal 
Cauſe is the proper Avarice of the "Thief. Farther- 
more, Author or Caufe-Moral, has Place only in wvo- 
luntary Cauſes. Obje&, Occation, Meritoriow and 
Proegumental, alſo in ochers. Occaſion is ſome» 
rimes taken for Cauſe Meritorious. * As when an in- 
fury committed or done js ſaid to be the Occaſion of a 
Fight, or War, or Slaughter ; and in this Senſe j.if 
fergned, is call'd by the Greeks aegpaoms and weggys 
wa; and the Latins Pretext. The Proegumenal ei- 
ther diſpoſes only the principal Cauſe ; as when the 
. Temperament of the Body 1s ſaid to be the Cauſe of 
Manners ; or, alſo, moves it and ſpurs it on : As when 
=y is ſaid to be the Cauſe of Revenge, or Avarice of 
Theft. 

2. F. The ProcatarCical and Protgumenal Cauſes 
are of great Uſe in Phyſick : For Phylicians reduce 
almoſt all Diſeaſes ro three Cauſes Procatar#:cal, 
Proegumenal and Synefical or Containing. The Pro- 
Figs. 4"! wor with them 1s the External and Evident 
Cauſe. 'Theother Two the Internal and hidden Caus 
ſes. The Proegumenal the Antecedent. The Con+ 
taining the OwdwuSy, or that which = comate with 
and alſo exiſts together with zheDiſeaſe, and coheres 
immediately with it; and ths, with ws, 1s the next 
Cauſe. For Example : The ProcatarQicalCauſe of rhe 
Fever is either Cold,or the Aſtringent Bathes ; the ProC- 
gumena], the Skin bound up and Evaporation hindred ; 
the Containing, the Humour Putreſcent and accen- 
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And t 2 are either AFiveas, the Heatin th and 
or Paſſive, as - Knife, a Sword, &c. Separate: 
merits are "thoſe which a# in rhe place and ſtrad. Weak 
principal Cauſe, So the Ambaſſadour isthe Inftru- 

thong, 0 pry 5 ane | 

Inſtrument 0 Generation, fe 
_ Thſtrumhents'heve. no Fhegis: 
- And thus. brings ns to. the neg.) 
Eſſence of (yi ys in thelr 


Fitneſ; for I 
I. y. 2 un fox Aciſtorle Book 2. of wy 
ces and Uſa, are iy ae or r__ 
ore 1 them eboes : 
1 


t.1S, becauſe, E497 a it is apy for ms 
certain Uſe. So an Ax i is ſo far. am Ax, a s that. .io 


the ty of its Matter. and Form, 30-15" fs to cut © 
And the Eye e:ſo far an Eye as iit.is fit.toz/ee with. For 
the Eye, the Hand, and othes: Oxganical Py Auger of Man 
or Beaſt, "i, ;dead, are, not Bye. or' Hand, unleſs 
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Ax. 27. TITA A Cauſe Etkdamt i is divided into 
Firſt and Secand. . 

Hx. 28. + The Firſf is that ach depends Upon 


None. . 


Ax. 2 9. The Second, which depends «jew Fr” 
ok | 


5 Cauſe. i is: oe Way fad. fo Ne Fir Fe) 
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I ry, © on I rhich all things s depend ; borh 
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when they are Made, Exiſt, and Op | 
and Flert Bs: nd Operarien The Cans abohune 
Firſt, 3s only* One, © to wit, God. ''Far | all things 
ad «r Ged, borfi-as tv their Makinig. Being © and O- 
83 ing3 according to that of the Apo Se, Paul, 
: AQ&+7. In hink wellive,'and move, and have our 
- Being.” Aurchertwre; all thitigs are ſail to Aeptnd upon 
 *God'asthey are made," of th Fert, as they fay, byrea 
fon of Creation j-and' that 'either 'proximately or re- 
. motely-; as they are; or in being, by .reaſon of Con- 
"ſervation, us they operate of his Providence, - either 
| "35 


-drfirarily or extraordinarily, &c. 
2. CS. 


| ind Operate; orasthey 


| hat Cauſe is ſaid to be Firſt in its own Genro, 
'6n which the reſt of rhe" Cauſes of the ſame Cenus d:- 
*penil.” Such a Firſt Cauſe is, not only given, in eve- 
.*y Genus of Canſes, but alſo in everySubordinorion. So 
Adam is the firſt Cauſe'of Men in his Species; becaulc 
'begotten | of -no® other Man as the Teſt were, bur 
immediately created of God : So alſo the Hgaven is the 
firſt Cariſs of ®Motion, - not abſolutely, bur in the 
Genus off Natural Gauſes ; as is colleted from the 1Ff. 
Book' of the Meteors, Cap. 1. In the fame manner 
mHizy the Soul be faid'to' be the firſt Cauſe" of vital O- 
perations ; and likewiſe every principal Caſe in re- 
gafrd of its Inftruments,'&. ON ITY 1 PREP | 
© Ax: 30. Seventhly, Cauſe Efficrert '15 divided in« 
to Univerſal and 'Payt Se B-OANgE 4 | 
Ax. 31. Univerſal is that which concurrs with 0- 
ther Cauſes, with' the ſame Efficiency, to'the'producing 
of namy Effefts. oy” of 1 ) 6 
Ax. 32, A Particular only which by its Efficiency 
ptoduces but one Bffe@; ji o|Þ|" [Þ—F 
1. $. Univerſal Cauſes are God andthe Heavens. 
God-concurrs with- particular Cauſes to #1 Efe#s.Fhe 
Heavens only-:tothem which are Natural and Material. 
In this Senſe Book 2. 'of the Phyſicks, © Go: 2. 
The Sun, and Man, 71 add God, are ſaid to beget Man : 
The Sun'as an univerſal: [For with- the 'ſame _ 
ency it- concufrs to the producing of all-things ; Man 
: 5 240403 Us 15 voir 50 07 ths 
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of þ Particulor : So, may Drivr ba Gd to be 
niverſs!, when driving a Team of. Horſes; _be* 


cauſe in, :he ſame manner, and with the 3% 


tur, he drives all his Horſes, as well cbe Sound, ar the 


Lowe. | 
3. : Laſtly and Kighthly. Cauſe Efficient is 
Aivides 1NtO nexr and remote. 

Ax. 34. The Next, is that which produces the Efſe# 


immediately. 


Ax. 35. "The Remote, which, produces, the Eee | 


by means of ſome more neighbauring Cauſe... 


1. $. A Cauſe Een, faid to be two Ways Next; 


they comm lay, Suppoſitum, or Virtue is joyned 
* to the Effe& : For ſuch Virtwebeing an 
che principal Cauſe, it is deem'd with the Principal 
to be one only. And therefore when the principal 
Cauſe by its Virtue is joyned to the Efe#, it is its 
ſelf eſteemed to be joyned to the Effe#.Neither is it ar 
m1tter,whether yung > an. 
or ſeparate. For Exam ple:. The Pieg 
next Cauſe of Uſtion 5 Parctts | 


withſtanding the Fire es 

the  Parenes of Seed: For;s 

dog do they 

t re har e principal 


ro the EffeQ, A Cauſe therefore is faid 


to wit, either xenerally or ſpecially. In general, that 
Cauſe SE Next, which either by its Exiſtence 


xp:ibe remote 


no je _ 


in this Senſe, viz. which neither by-its Dnifems: ney | 


Vi irtue 1s joyned rothe Effett :. As when, the Grand- 
father is _ to be the Cauſe of 
Grands 


which ch is ſo joyned 
itis joyned to it 


L by.48 3s Exiſtence to its Effel# ; as 
out any mediating Fixews... 


a noxt Gauſs has no Place jn Sufencer, bugonly 4 -2 


 cidents eſpecially proper : For a S 
effelt 2 Subſtance without ſome mediate or. peg og 
mental Firtue, And this is the Cauſe whuch is ſaid 
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his Sen's Sow or - 
/y Sr Efficient is aid robe. next. in Spacdss | 
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to be abſolutel next ; and that j JS either, Int Or 
Evternal.  Thittidl is pn —FrhaS 4 
rhe Accilleih, which ir & the Cauiſe. the- So 
_y wmntipl win, is faid to W = my 
ay roy "Caſe; Ll Tue ao orgy 
on mere ve Gauje eW e inent,. Or 
th of Be is 'that w 

is net inthe Subje# of that wht Cauſe it 5. 
Ahd'td theTnte i1-0f7h2 Earth, is ſaid to be the 


next Coſegnar an Ecli Bur the Uſe of this ALE in 
nd Demonitrs onfſtration of proper Acci- 


the 
dents is is gar the more Hi 
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An." 'q: FP which, /for whoſe fake, or for which, 
the Eient deſires ſich anEnd: 
. 1. $. As for Inſtance, The of which, of Medicine 
Is Hants ; i'fo> whith, the 81k, - 

> ly, ' Enit is divided into Þr/nvipat 
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A. y. Fhe Sapordivey, which the Aga | 
4s ahi it wr” x) Fg wich inchat ad fi 
Ht the pal *Znd 


1.5. For Example: 


ry Cogn 
}-18 hat they adorn it. SO 
the Principal for which Gia Was We d xo mani» 
feſt h in” the Creatiqn oftheWaorld, was, that 
Man ould be endued with the! Knowtedge of God ond 
Piety : The Secondary and Succedangaus, that he 
mig render them inexcyſable, who holdjng the Truth 
in Unrighteonſneſs, go on ſtil] in Iniquity. 

Ax. 8, Thirdly 2nd Laſtly, End 1s divided i 4neo 
' Subordinate and Laſt. 

Ax. 9. AFSubordinate End is that which is refer- 
red to ſome farther End. 

Ax. 10. The Laſt, to which a/ other Euds are re" 
| gin that it feIf ro no farther. - 
| . There is often a long Series of Subordinate 
Ende, in which the Subordinate is a Means; inReſpett 
of the Sequent End, For Example : One Nevins 3 in 
the Earth, to ferch eur Iron : Tron is drawn out, that of 
3t may be made ſome Iiſtrument, which may be ſer- 
viceable for our Uſe : As, ſuppoſe s Perknife, OF 4 
Lancit ; the Lancet inferves the Ph ician for the 
Cudting of the Vein ; the Cutting of the Vein to tranſ+ 
mit the Superfluaus Blood, or take away the Yitious. 
The' Lofs of Blood condiices to zhe Conſervation gr 
Recuperation of Health. Our Health indeed of i; 
! to be deſired ; bur referred netwithſtaudin rot 
, that our AQions may be free aud Eepelite, A 
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7. There. is therefore fans chief End in which 
App terminate and. a cquicſce. 
+ AnEnd is aid to þe two way laſt ; either in 
its own Gents or abſolutely. That is faid to be ſo in 
its own Genus, which js the laſt amongſt thoſe Ends 
"Which ' are intended by the, ſame Lgexr. So in that 
_ Series which I have brought, there are many Ends 
"which are laſt in their own Genus : For to fetch forth 
Tron is the laſt End ef ſuch who dig in the Mines:; the 
Penknife of the Smith, Health of the Phyſician : But 
there” 1s but one abſolutely laſt, and that 1 is - Felj- 
cit 
f 3. $. That End which is ſuberdinated in its own 

cls, is referr'd to a farther End by it ſelf: Bur that 
which. i is laſt, by Accident,” For Example: The Smith 
ſoftens Iron in the Fire, puts it upon the Anvil, ftrikes 
it, hammers it, poliſhes it, whets it, till of it he makes 
a Lancet. ' All theſe by rhemſelves, and in reſpett of 
the ſame gent, viz. Au Smith, are ſubordinated : 

For the Lancet is the whole Endeavour of the Smith. 
Bur that it ſhould be ſerviceable co the Phyſician in 
fee of Blood is 0,Care of the Smuth'; ; and there- 
| thoſe Things which the Smith does in Order 
ro the puking g the Lancet, are ſubordinated tg this 


the Pyſician 's by Accident.” | 
I 11. When the End is goed, by. how much 


"wh farther off ie «, by ſo'mnch = —_ it muſt needs 
be; the laſt End therefore my be the beſt, and the chief 


bone it Je 
This Theorem: is extant Donkey) 20 jof 
. Cap. 5... ol the End i is 
Oheruile | p wo 


not move 


the 


the - tent: _; 


i5"it ye © ſufficient that; it be god z, bur- it opght 
Mp $6.55 good 'of .it_ ſelf ;; ſince. the Means a 
no ot byrn than, 25 hex! are ſerviceable ro. T 
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ſomething which a ;. becauſe in no reſpet a a Means 
by which it ſhould become worſe : Nor isir material 
whether this End be-real or ymaging is ſaid Book 
4. of the Meraph. Cap. 2* 'Since the End no other- 
ways movesthe Efficient, than as it ſeems _ be good, 
and fo phy = ng. eas Aſuord, wh. | 


Ax. 12. an End 1s e Lf in the 
Execution, by rl A te earlier is it zn the buen Gon, 
And ſo:ox-#he contrary. 


1. $. End alſo1s divided into internet and. "IoiEane 
bur this-Divifion has nor Place in af things, but: '6nly 
Faculties \and Arts Conjeural,” in which that is ſaid 'ro0 
be Internal, which the Artificer attains to as often as 
he pleaſes ; External, which he does mot - always at- 
- tainto : So the Internal of Oratory is to ſpeak Ornately, 


and Acententdatel fo Perfunds the. External to fer” 


ſuade. -- 
2. $.' The Diviſion of End into End by ie ſelf, and 

End by Accident, as vulgatly underſtood is-nor- with- 
- its Fawult:: Foran End b y Accident is not # Final 
Cauſe Fora Final Cauſe FA not's Cauſe any-faxther 
thang it is:intended. Byran-End by Accident is 'nop- 
bur evenes beliges _ Imrention. Wherefore' 
wi an End' ai ro be by "ZH:tidenc, .the'Event or: 
Effe&t by Accident. is ro b6u CO For ifany-one 
inthe Field,that ho may make it more F 


ai e, 
_H 'by Accident find 5 Daſwe, the finding that 
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&. E, Subjedt 3 is that ta w ſomething 3 is 
adjoyn'd:beſides its. Eſſence, -:: 

fx. 2. Ar an Adjun& that Ry adjoyn my 
Janeing hee its Hfence. 


COMMENTARY 


| Ne Wocatunanty: uſe, to Aibioguiſh borwiar a 
Sales of Inheſ/on and a Sub; et of Predication ar 


fon. ' A's of Lnbeſior rothing elſ? 
ance 1n itt Accidents inherent .. S0 
Subjeſt of bir gueſt which inhares in it. 
oy Nene akon; Te fi _ fate 

; Off oy 1 -#! Y; of any 8g; w S 
thetSubftarce or Accident, < Which any thing 
5d, Sn wy Prodicater, whet 
Who Coen 


HSI «= ry an proc rar -no | 


cation, whether , Internal, Abſolute, :or Lir 
mited, is to be underſtood. And all theſe things 
which may be ſaid in this Manner of any Subjeft, 
are to be underſtood under the Name of Aa- 


jonite, 
3- AdjunQts may be 3 Ways divided ; and firſt, 


inpp Common.” , .; 
acrondG are oething elſe but Accidents that 


axe bloturely ſo call d and 0pp0y'd ro Proper, 
þ Ax ' ++ 


\ 


277 7h 

is as = A 3s ro pk ot of 
Thir#y, Adjuns. arg divide into Mtrhgh- 

and rt 7 -- 4 

x, 6." Adjunts Internal are theſe which re. in. 


the Subjett. 
Ax. 9. Exrernal, which are ordered loads 


HO__ zhout 1t. WW 
receives Adjunſe bo: 
\ Whitenefs ;" y Fo 3 bt: 


ſas "a row, 
Gene bj $4.4 


Knowledge : External to ut ſelf ; 
Soldier, Arms, Tc. IncernaF 
extra Demrhination } Extern 


. $. Iyrernal , djunQs: are Accidents ; as as ſuppaſ " 
Quantity, Bgalety, &c. and, ney 7, Ipbjec Has, S 
Subſtance;' djunQs Exter _ ' af De. 


Atcidents': Por either a Sy 
cider | tan fccident, of ws 


p- » 


ul 3gp Fd 
ja apt ke Bag 
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6 ahichs Wax ain - 


ghout the whole - 


et o x4 Foo oe [tb 
v Eo it ſelf). of Diſci 8, 


Chin erſant ; So, 7 in Ethicks or Morals, = Objeg | 

Arine are Virtues and. ices ; Praftice, the BY 

I this do Zthicks endue with Yirewes. * Diſci- 

ines Direfing, the ObjeQ of Frag, Is den almo 

wo-fold ; one which rom the iſci pline it 
Pl direfted : and the other: 1 '1N roving 4s, erated that 
which "+ dviBed. So the Objett of Logick, 'we have - 
faid-0 be two-fold. In Arts Mechanial, the Obje&t 
of DoSdrine does met appear ; becauſe acquized by Exer- 
citation only, axd me Preceprs, or Inftitution.” - 

Mx, 12. f Objedts, ſome are by themſebvesothene 
by 4ceident. | | 


Ax. 13 " An Obje& b ir ſelf is that which i is both ; 
pr bh to the mr a ſub) and about which. the thing 


2 by deed which: oro the th ga. 
oben tbonry th wp as [a Goh Cuit anbyed fog 


*1.$. An Obje& by, ir ſelf. requires two. eek | 


ons the '6ne upon the Account of is Jelf.; .the other _ 
its oy, ro which it 4 \efFe, ; the 


of 


If it is requir'd rhat.it ould | {ubjefed to 
6 ſuch: Eno "of the! Ro 


eefilogro be 
de ne. Pier hem, Be 
Son bs "not ſeen as , 
Si anal only. + rig = which 4s.C 
er Condition we {aid: ro he. 
LY 


Oye it ſelf by reaſon of the Su 


*y 
att 
hinge 


. « = 
FY 4- a a p } 
- a a *% © 
c « «x 


thing ſhould'be pbepvetiaabind! + Jo tp 
f e: tw ng pie "19" 
| Heaſe, rhe- Mixrer our of which it K mae is ths Ad 
chire's Obj | 


FE 
BI: 


verſant ajeut it; l his Matrer would be” 
Obje&'of the» by Aecidmmt;if a "+ oh 
ſhould be ſaid to build ; becauſe he . þuildrmda Wd 
Muſician; but Archirett. IO 

Ax. 15. Objet by i it ſelf is either: Proper 20m 
mon. 

x. 16. An Ob ry proper is char which is + 
Qed only to nevi. whe 


Hs. 17. Common,'to many... 

1. $. So Colour is the p; roper Obje& of the Sigh, 
Sound of the Hearing, Savour:of the Taſting,*-'& 
Magnitude, Number, Figure, Motion, Reſtj/ 
common Obj eQts of rhe Senſes ; becauſe every 0 ans 
of them 8 pews by man Senſes; 

x. 18, Both' are ei ; Mediave or Hmeds 
at? 3.2 

Ax. rg. A Mediate 1s that which is wjefied rovny 
| one by the Mediationof anether.; 

Az. 20. Immedaate, by the Mediarion of irowe, 
2... $. Fo the fenſiblo Qualities me the immediate 

Objedts of the Senſes : A Subſtance inveſted *with 
Ohjen Qualities, the Mediste : And thus much of the 
Ovje | 
es. 2x. A Sign is thar which offereth ir ſe/f to the 
Senſes, Sod cha of which it i8-the Sign 1 the Undeys 
ſtanding. 

r. 6 The n 1s the 1, "than thing fi 
the Subjef. A Sign does chaſe ewe things : Fir "offers 
it ſelf ro 'ebeBenſes, and then moves the Mind thatie 
may conſider: ofehc thing that ts fegnify a. 

Dx. 22. Sigh-1s diyided many Ways; -and Arlt 3 into” 
Netural nd Avbitrory. TIA 

te. 33-) "Sign Natural, is char which fi ignifts if ir ite 


b W 


As. 26. 'A = gn 4k KZN which -<eaujl ace 


A Eirter Humane, as when the ſuſpended Ivy-is 


| Sign of Wine te. þe ſold x or RBiwvine, as when th 
ET are ſaid to be. Signs of Rivige Gman 


a »"q Secondly, Sign is divided inte: Furnah and 
ww = The Bounal is that which repreſents: the 


ML Sea Tine 6 3s a Sign of the thing point 
of the Feet 3 3 of things, &c 
TT by { mmm WIG, = Reſomblance, 
#9. 2. of 
ow 23. A Maori wth 5s that which dons: indicenabe 
ng, indeed, but does nat nepne{cng is. 

"on Se the Rainbow 1s 2 Sign of Rain, Smoak of 

a Pale Moon, of Hinds ; Red, of fair Weas 
E. 
_ 28. Thirdly, Szgns ate divided inte Antcerdent, 
Conforacas and Conjoyn'd. 

i..S. Audoadon ſuch as the Morwing, of the Bifong 
uri the Coa&ion of the Clauds, _ Rais ; Conſe- 
quent, as oem on. Som of a Tempeſt ; apo of 2 
Thſtemper onjoyn' a9 am ynequal Pulſe, 8s Fever ; 
a hairy. Skin, of beloos Jv. Be <5 do af 
appertain Signs M-teoroipzica:, an; 2c 

Ax. 29. Fourthſy and Laſtly, + 
i019 Keceſ&:y and Contingent ; of w 


a certain, and 9.7 an uncertain Adj 


Flops IS 2 


Sign 


" er 4" S \. Pa - Sy q $ s <a \ - | *< (Is: 
war y ; 4 v - _ b. = _ ” +a = Y ' F 6 \ 
Fat >. t r . ? To: ® yy ENV. — 
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Sign; 
_ bur a 


ſuddenly Dining be wheinPabs, is iu Twve, $cx. 4 
Ax. 37 © Cotnct il ty 
thing, re-p8 Tt; 0 — 
41>$. » poi ap Time,,. Plas, Nag PY 
mature, and other ; $ of qo Nardi Ain oi ” 
fas of dianipte efffeffrons. : . 


ens —_ _ Oe nike - — — Ti a Ape ver 
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Fx. 1. Nee follow Canvariienee) Diverſity, Og” x 
ondbgeryy which ot wands) 
Aﬀeions conjoyn el 2.) 

Mx. -2. Terrain 5 ie by witch ny, or is 
Mn E 291 ,amwyugft hemebues.  -11 tl Ve. 
| s 24 XG . And is either Real, or of Reaſm. = 
Ax. 2 Real Conviatence ny" 2-2 If one 


thing with. 
- Rn of my - "Thinge in- «Ot  Comcops 


AX. F. 
ap of | : 35.5 34 Tis i - + 


Qridaciouis jo denrnnets" , 
ad Ws - Pe Meraph: 
Ax. 6. Convenience is alſo divided into Ninpie and" 


HE "ne < 
Ax. # Simple's the Coivreniengs fp aiing wiv 


anther in the pry Third. 
- AX. YV.* 


_ 


a + WS A LAAD he ve I ne 


Ratios, A Ratio mars ps 


34) / Ne on outs O04 Are: AAAS 2 + Aa 
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Aet. 8. Anal Analogy, of many, with many 


ogical, or 
1# the ſame Habituds, | 

1.4. wrrone; 4 in the Latin Tongue: Propey?io, is 

defin'd by Exclid Beok 5. Prop. 4. to be a Siulitude of 

the fame Author is a 

certain murual Hobituale pf #wo Magnitudes of the ſame 

Genes with Reſpett to Raantity: And'therefore ſince 2 

\ Ratio has two Teyms, and Analogy two Ratio's af the 


_ Leaft ; it follows, Analogy conſiſts in four Terms at 


the leafs; of which the firlt has the ſame reſpeR to the 
ſecond, asthe third has to the fourth; as may be 
ſeenin theſe Numbers, 4,8. 6, 12: For as 4 arein 
relpe& of 8, ſo 6-are inreſpeQ of 12. | 

2. $. And althe' Mathematicians do vſaally con» - 
ſtirure Analogy in Quantity only, and in the Habi- 
rude of the Whole to the Part, or on the contrary ; there 
1s no Cauſe yet why Analogy may not be attzibuted 
to al things in general, whic by | 8 mwtual Habitua: 
convene amongſt themſelves, whether it be thar of 
Whole to Part, Cauſe to Cauſed, or Subjeft to Adjunit, or 
on the contrary, &'c. For as 4 and-6-ars;\ Analogi- 
calParts, having the Ratio of half co 8 and 12, ſo 
the Sun and Mouſe, as moſt think are Analogical Ef- 


ficient; of thoſe Mice, which are . generated of Matter 
and Sed, &c; and Bone and Root Means dee 


ſtinated to the Nouriſhment of Animalriand Plants. 

Ax. 9. Simple Convenience is either Eſſential or 
Accidental. Eſſential is that which we call J1dcx« 
fifty. 22444d ; \ * 

Se 10. Identity is:# Unity of Eſſence.  - 

Ax. 11. Thoſe things, ſays the Philoſopher, are the 
lame, whoſe Eſſence is one and the ſame. 

1. $. The firſt of theſe Definitions is in Book 4. of * 
the Metaph, Cap. 9g. The laſt in Book the ſame Cap. 15... 
Ax. 12. Identity is either Subordinate or Coordi-' 
nate. 

Ax. 13. The Subordinate is that in which Superi- - 
ours agree with their Inferiours ſubordinate to them. 


1.2 


\ 


Ind 


AX, 14. 
Sp:ti fica "or Generical. _ 4 be: 4g 
h _ 15. Numerical, of one ' Individual with. it 
PS... wy FINK; 2 
Ax. 16. Thoſe things 'are' ſaid to be the ſame, 
fays the Philoſopher, 1a Number whoſe Matter is 
one and the ſame. Pay - 1 Fx. 
\ 1.S. This Defhnition 1s taken our of Book 1. of te 
Metaph, Cap. 15. where o the Name of Matter the 
Ph toſopher | underſtands ' hat Collett; on of Proprecties 
which 'can never be the ſaine in any other. So. Feter 
. ſaid to be the fame with '/2»ſel}, ' not" any &- 
ther: | WS Es 
2. $. Furthermore there are ſour ſorts of Modgs, xe= 
cired by Ariſtotle in the 1/7 Book of hit Top, Cap, 9. 
of thoſe" rhings which are the ſame in Number, vig. 
r. Syndtymous Words, as Sword and Rapter, '2. De- 
finition;afid Defin'd, 75 Man, and Rational Animal. 
= Sttbject and its Propriery, as Man and Riſble. 4. 
Subje& and its. Common Accident, as Socra 69, and . 
he who' tlrſputes in the Academy, when it 1s certain that 
Socrates only diſputes. To theſe add a Fifth,out of By bk. 
of th#'Metaph. Cap. 6. where thoſe things are ſaid tg 
be the: ſame in Number, which are cntinuah,” whe- 
ther by Natural or Artificial Continuity, as a Perch, a 
Houſe, &C. $1 ; phy k ; pos + 6 
© Ax. 19, Specifical Identity « the Identity of many 


'C 


% 
% 


% 
4 


Individuals under the ſame Species on” - Ls 

' 4%: T8: Thoſe things are the ſame in Species 

Ratio*of 'Eflence is one ; or, which when many d1fftr uot. 

in Species ; as, Socrates, and Plaro, and Bucepha, 7, and 

Hirpinus, Melampus, and Phylax. ES Ae ad 
© F*. 't9.- Generical that of 'many Species's, or 


Individuals; under the ſame Gents, 


AX. 20. 


I Fo ) 

$ 5 is Ry the Jo itt Gaius, which 

'; het ihe ue ; JF 
ir ro vals inal ; 

ex Th and the. : Sheckes S and 


Individuals unde 
MF $1. Acct ner Sabine Fc. IEE iS eirtier Internal 


O of ha - and; Internal ith Parity or Simi- 


Ax. 22. Parity 1s a Convenicnce ms Quantity : 


For, 
i; #4. Thife rags ave ſaid to be equal, w 


_ 5 one, Viz. either in, Bulk, Virtue on 


gr 4. oo oro os - eirks y ory 
AS: 25. THE. ret ce t 
hic 2: the - f " 


rel 


eFrhe/oche?, 
Moty of rhe [ante thi ngs thano others, 
7 one... 
"221 $ Suffered we lay not done, be becauie 
is not in the Ap ge but Patient. Wh 

of it Di 


that is, either in Fl fe of Species... 
you 'rednce hetto onvenience in perly For 


rey fe is Tike unto an Egg, becauſe of its Colour and 

Figure, &c. 

; otes of Simlicids are ſuch as theſe - like, after 
i manner, as, as the, alike, af] 

Hank not contrariwi iſe, &c. Will ui e is 

d by 3d Propoſition and nh $ or Return, 

comes Anal %Y 

Fx. 26. External Convenience is a Conveniney in 

uch and ſuch Cauſes, EffeRs, ' Subjefis or Adjuntts. 

__— which apperrain wot zo the Eſſence. 


y 82 two own Brothers agree in Effcievt; Houſs 
Inju 


dy allo 


ir 


es in Exd :. For the End of bothy jis to, repel 
ries of the Heavens, Hitherto alſo fk be re- 
duc'd ks things which agree in Matter ; as Snoth and 
Heil Wind. and Earthquake : For alcho' Marter b be an 
Fnrernal Canſe,yer it contributes nothing co the. Ipe- 


cifical Eſence : For thoſe things which agree » Form, 
agree 


| . ; T & #4 a _ 
LL 
"ONT ; 


agree i Eſnte, arid ſo on the contrary. © Farther twa 
Artificers agree in Effetts ; Virtnes and Vices in S«b< 


, Jje# : Fox both are in the Mind. The Convenience - 


of things in Adjuni#s is variou. Convenience in In* 
ternal appertains to Parity and Simrlicude. 
Hitherto only, that in ObjetFs, Signs and Circumſtan- 


. ces ; But if Cauſe Efficient, or Final; Subje& or Ad- 


junCt be put into the Efſential Definition of things, 
and then an Agreement be: in them, ſuch an Agree- 
ment then is not to be eſteem'd External, but Eſſential, 


CH AP. XXIl. 


Of Diverſity, or DiſtinJicn of Things. 


Ax..1. | Bb nay 4= that AﬀeQion by which Things 
Y are diſtinguiſhed one from the other. - © 
Ax. 2. And 1s, either Real, Rational, or Modal. - 

Ax. 3. Real is that by which a thing is diftin* 

guiſhed, either from another thing, or from the Negation 


of it ſelf. 
COMMENTARY. 


Another,as Peter from Paul,Blackneſs from Whiteneſs, 
&c. Negation of ts ſelf ; as Sight frop Blindneſs, 
Light from Darkneſs, &,  , _ -: 

Ax. 4. A COm_ S Reaſon is that by which 
things are diſtinguiſhed.only in Conceptions. __ 
Ky wines hap on when one and the ſame 
thing. i not under by one and the ſame Conception 
The Schaolmen divide it in therr manner, 125 ip, £01 
barouſly, imto DiſtinRion of Reaſon r02ſorung, ; 2414 

TT $i Os FE | $\ 62" 
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Reaſon reaſoned : For acy95, or Reaſon is a Commer: 
Name, and agrees both ro the Underſtanding and 
E ſſence-of things, as explain'd in Defmition ; Qurddai- 
ty they commonly call it. The Intelle& they call 
Reaſon reaſoning; Quiddity, Reaſon reafoned. - And 
therefore the Diſtintion of Reaſon reaſoning among [ 
Scholaſticks; 1s that which is conſtituted by the Under- 
ſtanding it ſelf, which 1s, when one and the ſame thing 
15 diſtinguiſh'd by :wo or more, and thoſe reſembling 
Conceptions. Reaſon reafoned\ when in -one and 
the ſame thing there i found one and another Quiddity 
or Definition ; then Effeted, when one and the ſame 
thing 1s obje&ted to diſſmilous Conceptions. Concepti- 


ons are ſaid to be alike ; when they reprefent one and 


Different. For Example : Should any one conceive 
Peter to be the ſame with himſelf, he muſt of Neceſ- 
ſiry conceive Peter twice, and likewiſe af#er the ſame 
Manner : But if any one ſhould conceive Petcr tb be 
a Man or an Animal, he muſt alſo of Neceflity confider 
him twice, but after azother and another manner : For 
the Conception by which Peter is-conceiv'd as Peter, is 
unlike to that Conception by which the ſame Peter 


the ſame thing hemp manner ; unlike when a 


- 25 conceived as a Man or as an Animal. | 


2.$; The DiſtinQtions of Reaſon, reaſoning and 
reaſoned may be diſcerned by :his Sign. Thoſe things 
which are diſtinguiſhed by Reaſon reaſoning are pre- 
dicated the one of the other in an Identical Predication: 
Thoſe by Reaſon reaſoned not predicated, or if they 
are, their Predication 15 not Identical. 

Ax. 5. Modal Diverſity 1s that by which, Things 
are diſtinguiſb'a;by their Moaes. 

2 There is ſomething m things which neither 
rs the thing it ſelf, nor another thing, nor yet nothing : Buc 
a certain Medium berwixt them. both. Ahd this u- 
ſes to be cated a Mode, For Example : A- Degree of 
Quality is not Quality, nor yer is it wholly nothing: but 
2 Mode : And therefore a Quality when HmECN or 


remitted does not become*#nother Nuality, but a _ 
: 0 


: 


of Qualiry. And when Quality, or any other thin 
IS hg after this fwd is faid fo be diſtinct 
ed modally from itſelf. So is Heat 7n the firſt Degree 
from it felf in the ſetontd arid third ; and the Hand un- 
foldett from! it ſelf ornttraffed, 
Ax. 6. Diverſity may alſo be diſtributed into hat 
of Efſentlal and Accidental. 
Ax. 7. Efſential that, by which things are diſtin- 
guiſhed Eſſentially. | 
Ax. 8. And is either Subordinate or Coordinate. 
Ax. 9: Subordinate is that by which Srperiours dij 
fer from Infertours ſubjef to them. = | 
r.S.To wit the Genus from its Species's,and Species's 
from their Individuals ſubjef to. them; and ſo on the 
contrary. ,So Animal differs from Man, Man from 
Socrates, Colour from Whiteneſs and contrariwiſe. This 
Diverſity is, of Reafon'; becauſe Subordinates being 
the fame in the thing it ſelf, rhey muſt of Necefity be 
diſtinguiſh'd only in. Reaſon. 
_ 2x. 10. Coordinate Diverſity is either Numerical, 
Specifical, or Generical.. I gs 
Ax.11 Numerical, is that by which are diſtinguifh'd 
the Individuals of the ſame Species ;asPlatoand Socrates. 
| Ax. 12. Specifical, the'Species's of the ſame Gerits and 
their Individuals ; as Man and Beaſt, Alexander and 
Bucephaliis, | | Fg SH: 
_ 4x. 13. Generical, by which the Genus's them=- 
ſelves as well the Chief as the Subaltern, and their 
Species's arid Individuals ; as Subſtarite and Ruantiry, 
Body and Spirit, Atiimal' avid  Planh, Soctates mid this 
Pear-Tree. Ty | ak 
Ax, 14. The'chief Genus's are diverſe int their 
whole Efnce Whilft the Subaltern in Parr only, appeat+ 
Ing thus” XI $a ek hy 
1, $. The chief Genus's have” no! coitirhon' Ge- 
nus.nok coriſtitutive Differetices # -atid ther &fore it” 
follows they muſt 'be dire tes Ho Eſſence. 


Bur Subzlrerns have the ſiths Cotte Gehl? attd” 
therefore carnor be in'their hike ENbice diffeteric* 
burin Patt only,to wit,their con{titutive Differences. 

| G 2 AN. 1 Fo 
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Ax. 15. Accidental Difference is either Intersa 


_ 0r External: Internal is either Imparity, or Diſſmili-- 


tude. 
' 4x. 16. Imparity is a Diverſity in Quantity. 
Ax. 17. Thoſe things are Fee OS - + 608 of 
which one is greater or leſs than another. 
1. $. To wit, either in Quantity of Bulk or Perfe- 
ion, and foSilver and Gold, Gold and Virtues are 
eſteemed to be'Impars, in this Verſe, 


Vilins Argentum eſt Auro, Virtutibus Aurum. 


1. e. Silver is of leſs Value than Gold, Gold than 
gh: Pirtues, 


And Chapter the 1th of St. Matthew, the Body is 
compared with Raiment, us the greater with the leſs, 
and the Fowls of the Air and Lilies of the Field with 
Man as the leſs with the greater. 

Nx. 18. Diſſmmilitude #« @ Diverſity either in Qua- 
ttyor Paſſom. © | 

I. 9. In Quality, to wit, either of a diverſe Spe- 
cies ; as, White, Red,&c. at leaſt of a diverſe Degree ; 
as, more or leſs White : For thoſe things which differ 
not in Species, but Degree, are Part like, Part unlike. 
Hitherto may be'referr'd alſo Diverſiry in Sere. 

Ax. 18. External Difference like that of Conveni- 
ency which we have treated of before conliſts 
im, ſuch and ſuch Cauſes, Efefts, Subjefs and Adjunits 
External, which appertain not to the Eſſence of the 


ehing. 


1.S So Mice generated by the Sun out of Putrid 
Matter, as it 1s generally believed are, diſtinguiſhed 
by Effciznt from thoſeMice which are generated of Seed : 
So the Eye and Ear are diſtinguiſhed by theiy Ends. 
Hitherto alſo helong thoſe things that differ 11 Mat- 
zer, as Statues of Marble and Braſs. Thoſe which 
differ in Form, differ alſo in Eſence. Farther, Water 
and Fire, differ: ix Efefis, Virtues, Ethical, and Di- 

ons anoRical 
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noetical :» Subje#: For thoſe are in the Appetite» 
theſe in the Mind or Underſtanding, which is in 
the Greek term'd Jidyura. Diverlity of things, in In- 
ternal Adjun&s, Belongs to Imparity or Diſſimili- 
rude : Hirherto only that that conſiſts iz Obje#s, 
Signs and Circumſtances. If a Cauſe Efficient, or Fi- 
nal, Subje&, or Adjun&t, appertain ro the Eſſence, or 
Definition of a thing, if any Diverſity be in them, 
then it is not to be eſteemed an External but Efſen- 
tial : And ſo we proceed to the next Chapter, viz. 


—_— —_ 
—_ 
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CHA P. XXIll. 
Of Oppoſition of things. 


Ax. 1. Ppoſition 15a Fight, or Battle of things. 

Ax. 2, Things are ſaid to fight, which 
cannot truly be affirm'd, either of each other or the 
ſame Third, according to the ſame, to the ſame 
in the ſame Manner, and inthe fame time. 


COMMENTARY 


1 S. Thoſe things which are by Ariſtotle call'd 
&vTIxeiuhpe, are by Cicero called Contraries, Wecal 
them Oppoſed. Of Oppoſitions, one is in things ano» 
ther in Atfirmation and Negation ; that is an Aﬀe« 
&tion of Simple, this of Complex Themes. Of Op- 
poſitions of things which is of this Place, Ariftorle 
treats Cap. 10. of the Categories ; of the other in 
his Book of Interpret. Inborh, four Conditions are 
required, which are delivered Cap. 5. of his Book 
de Soph. Elench. The firſt is, that it be according to 
the {ame, that is, according to the fame Part, or Na- 
ture, The other is, that it ſhould be to the ſame, 

G 3 that 
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that is, in the ſame reſpe®#. The third, iv ibe ſome 
Manner. The fourth in the ſame time. If with theſe 
Conditions Oppalites are predicated !of- each other, 
the Predication will be falſe : As, a May # an Horſe, 
Blindneſs 1s the Sight : Or, if both are predicated of 
any one Third, one of them muſt be falſe, as Socrates 
ſees, Socrates 1sblind : If of one another or any Third 
they are afhrmed truly, of Neceffity one of the Con- 
ditions muſt be wanting. For Example : 'T'o be Ds- 

vid's Lord, and Son, agrees with rhe ſame Chrift, but 
not according to the ſame : For Chriſt is David's Lord 

as to his Divine, his Son as to his Humane Nature. $0 
the Number of four is both a Double and a Half; 
but not to the ſame : For it's the [Double of Two, 
and the Half of Eight. Beſides 'tis true, both that 
the World has, and the World has not a Beginning, but 
not in the ſame Manner ; For the World h.z5 a Beg9n- 
ning of Duration, but not of Magnitude, becauſe round. 
Laſtly, it is true, that of old the Miletians were wali- 
ant, and of old, the Miletians were not yaliqnt ; but 
#0t at the. ſame time. © 

2. HF. But aJtho' Oppoſites canner be predicated of 
the /ame, ſaving theſe Conditions ; Nothing hin- 
ders but that the ſame may be predicated of things 
oppoſed ; as Colour, of Whiteneſs. and Blackneſs; Ani- 
mal, of Beaſt 4nd Man, &c. and this brings us to the 
next Conſiderations, viz. Thar, 

Fx. 3. Oppoſites are together i®» Nature, and 
T hat, 

Ax. 4. The Knowledge of them 7s the ſame. 

1. $. The firſt of theſe Axioms #« extant Book 6. 
of the Top. Cap. 4. The latter, Book 1. ofthe Top. 
Cap, 14. 2. Cap. 2. 6. Cap. 6. and almoſt every 
where. The Meaning of the laſt, may be two-fold, 
and firſt, that both appertain 70 one Science, as that 
the ſame which for ce treats of Virtue may al- 
ſo treat of Vice ; and of Diſeaſes, alſo of Health. 
Second]y that ane appoſite being known, the other 
may. beknown alfe. gthly, 
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Hx. 5. Oppoſes plac'd, near ro each other, are the 
more 1/eftrated. | 
' +I. $. This is the ſame with the old Saying whick is 
deliver d Bugk3. of theRhetor.Cap.2.Contrartesby Contra- 
ries. are illuſtrated; the Uſe of which is to be ſeen 
Cap. 2. of the Rhert. Where the contrary AﬀeFs and Man- 
ners of young and old Men are ſo conferr'd together, that 
by the mutual Collation of them, they are very much illus 
rated. ; | F-2i 
# Ax. 6. The Species's of Oppoſites are five, viz. 
Diſparates, Contraries, Relatively Oppoſed, . Privatively 
Oppoſed, and Contradifings ; and we prove. it in this 
Manner, viz. | 
1. $. An Oppoſite is eirher oppoſed #0 niany or one. 
Thoſe of which one is oppoſed to many, are call'd Diſ- 
parates; when one to one, 'the Oppoſition 1s, either 
Herween Being and no Being, cr between | Being ind Be- 
ing. Thoſe Oppoſed as Being and Being, are either 
;ſolute, or Related : Thoſe are ſaid to be Contraries, 
theſe Relatively Oppoſed : Thoſe things thatare oppo- 
ſed as Bering and no Being, either have the ſame Sub- 
Je&, or they have nor ; Thoſe that Have the ſame 
Subje&, are ſaid to be privatively oppoſed ; thoſe 
that have not, to be Contradif&ings. | 
2.9. Ariſtotle makes no mention of Diſparates in 
his Logicks, where he profeſſedly treats of ghe Species's 
of Oppoſites ; but yer he does in the 47h Book: of 
his Metaph. Cap. 10. where he calls them diverſe- 7 
Specres, that is, thoſe things that are affeCted after a 
contrary Manner by reaſon of their Effence : Butto pro- 


ceed, WE 
Az. 7. Diſparates arethoſe of which one is' oppoſed 
#0 many after the ſame manner. \ © Et 
1. $. S0 Man avial Horſe, and White and Blue, are. Dif- 
parates ; betauſe Man is not ofily oppos'd to: Hirſe, but 
alſo ro-Dog, Lt, arid other Species ; of Beaſts 3 'and 
White not only to Blue, but alſo'ro Red, Green,' "and the 
ether melliate Colours, 1n\ the ſame. manner; that is, in 


the' ſame. Gen of Oppuſitean:- But now Black and 
f Oppuſtah : ws 
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White axe not Diſparates, notwithſtanding they. may 
be oppoſed not only to Black, bur alſo to the middle 
Colours : For becauſe White is other ways oppoſed 
to Black, than it is to the Middle Colours. So neither 
Freeman and Servant are D:ſparates, notwithſtand- 
ing Servant 15 not only oppoſed to Freeman, but alſo 
to Maſter ; becauſe the Genus of Oppoſition in both 15 
ot the ſame ; For Servant-and Maſter are Relatives, 
whilſt Freeman and Servant are Contraries, which 
leads us tothe next Axiom, v/z. That, : 
_ Ax.'8. Contraries are two abſolute things thefartheſt 
aiſtant under the ſame Genus. ve (ta 
1. $. Ariſtotle Cap. 6. of the Categ. defines Contra- 
x4ies in this manner, wiz. to be thoſe things which 
are the fartheſt diſtant under the ſame Gents : But that 
Definition ſeems to be leſs full ; becauſe it ſwts alfo 
_- Diſparates, and thoſe that are Relatively op- 
poſed. fi 
: 2. $. Contraries are two ſo ſaid, becauſe in this 
'reſpe& they may differ from Diſparates which are 
more than zwo ; or at leaſt, nothing hinders but that 
they may be ſo. Abſolute, 1n that they differ from 
ſuch asare Relatively oppoſed. It 1s added under the 
Fame Gemw, to wit, either the next, as Whiteneſs and 
:Blackneſs, ' under Colowr ; or remote, as Juſtice and In- 
juſtice, under Habit. In that they are diſtinguiſhed 
er Contradifings, and thoſe which are privatively 
£ 46vy Nor does it hinder, which Ariſto:le ſays Cap. 
77; of the Categ. that Good and Bad, which are Gontra- 
ries, are not under the ſame Genrs, but Genus's themſelves ; 
For \4r:/ftotle ſeems to ſay that out of the Pythagorean 
Opinion, who conſtituted qwo Series's or Orders of 
tings, ong good, the other bad, as Ariſtotle himſelf te- 
Rifes, Book »x.:of his Metaph. Cap. 5. For ſmce Good 
and Evil are 'to be found 1n all Categories, as Ens,. as 
is* taught Book 1.:of the Ethicks, Cap. 4: they. cannot 
be eblef: Geney's, To which: I add, that in; Metaphyz 
licks; where-Good is conſidered ws 4 common dffetion 
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of a thing, Evil 1s net contrary to it ; but privatively 
oppoſed. In Erthicks Good and Evil indeed are Con- 
traries, but contain'd under the ſame Genus, to wit, ei- 
ther Habit or Moral Af#ion, which Ar:ſtatle uſes to call 
Pradfice or Tegzis. See Ammonins and Simplicing up= 
an the 11th Cap. of the Catzgores. = $171 

4: $. There 3s farther added moſt diſtant, viz. either 
2s ts Form or Place: For ({b the Philoſopher diſtinguiſh» 
es Contraricty, Book 5. of the Phylicks, Cap. 2. and 
Book 2. of the Meteors, Cap. 6. as, that one s in 
Quality, which -h& calls Contrariery according to 
Form ; the other in Ub, or where ; which he calls Con 
trariety according to Place : Contraries in Quality are 
Black and White, Virtue and Vice, ſtreight and- 
crooked, Servant and Free. In Place, which in a 
Sphere or Circle axe Diametrically oppoſed, as the Are 
tick and Antartick Poles, &c. Hitherto alſo js to be 
referred Contrariety of Motions, which 1s fituate in the 

contrary Habitude of Terms ; So that the Term to which, 

of one Motion, is the Term from which, of the other ; and 

ſo on the Contrary. Thomas calls ir 3 Contrariety of 
Acceſs and Receſs : So Generation and Corruption, Ac« 
cretion and Diminution, Calefattion and Frigefa&is- 
on, Aſcent and. Deſcent, are Contraries, &rc. And 
therefore when in the Book of the Categ. rhe Philoſos 
pher includes Contrariety amongſt the Qualities, and 

denies it to have Place in Subſtance and Quantity, he is 
to be eſteemed to take the Word in a very ftrif Senſe ; 
= ſo we proceed to rhe following Axiom, wiz. 

Thar, 

x. 9. Contraries mutually deſtroy each other, and 
the ane 1s always remitted by the Contagion of the 
other. 

1. F. So aſſerts. Ariſtotle Book 2. of the Heavens, 
Cap..3. For Example: When Water 1s made hot, as much. 
Cold decedes from it: as is impreſs'd upon it of Heat from 
elſewhere, and if a Contrary, is ſometimes intended by a 
copy by Antipariſtaſis, that happens only by Accis 

ent. | 7 | EE 
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Fe. 10. Contraries cannot be together in the ſame ſi1:- 
gular SnbjefF. - 

4x. 11. They are converſant, yet, about the ſame, 
either in Species or Genus. 

. 1. $. Theſe Theorems are deliver'd Cap. 11. of the 
Categ. and the Senſe of them is manifeſt enough. For 
Example : The ſame Perſon cannor at the ſame time 
be juft and unjuſt, fick and in Health, nor any thing e- 
-veu and uncuen, cold and hot ; Yer Juſtice and Inju- 
ſtice are in the Soul of Man : Sickneſs: and Health in 
the Pody of the Animal ; Even and Uneven in Number, 
and Cold and Heat inthe Elementary Body, &c. 

Ax. 12. Contrarjes are either Mediate or Inmmedi- 
ate. 

_ fs. t3. Mediate are thoſe between which a Medium, 
Partaker of both of them is interjeftd. | 

. Ax. 14. Immediate, between which nothing of a 
Medium of that Nature i interjected. 

1. $. The Medium confider'd in Oppoſition to paſs 
by other Acceptations is two-fold ; one of Form, or Part:- 
cipation, the other of Subjeft br Negation. The Medium 
of Form, or Participation that is ſaid tobe, which is a 
Partaker of both Extremes : So Warmth is a Mediumbe- 
tween Heat and Cold, Red between, Black and White. 
The Medium of the Subjef or Neg ation 1s ſaid tobe that 
of which both Extremes are denied : So a Spirit is ſaid 
to be a Medium between hot and cold, great and ſmall. 
This Divifion 1s to be underſtood of the Medium of Par- 
ticipation ; For ſome Contraries have a Medium of 
this Nature ; as White and Black, Heat and Cold; and 
fome not ; as even and uneven, ſtreigh: and crooked. 
The Medium of Negat:on is to be found in all Oppo+y 
fitions excepring Contradiings : Sometimes it alſo hap- 
ens that a Medium of Participation, wanting a proper 
Word, is ſignified by the Negation of its Extreme. 

' 2. $. Of Contranes Immediate there is a Neceflity 
that one. of them ſhould be in a Capacious Subjef#, So 
of Neceflity every Number muſt be ever or odd. Of 


Mediates, no Neceſlity for either of them ; om 
| the 
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the Mediuxs it ſelf may occupy the Subje& : For it 1s 
not neceſlary that 4 Body ſhould be Black or Whare ; 
becauſe it may be Red or Greey. If yer one of the Me- 
diares be proper end, natural o the Subzeft, that, of Ne- 
ceſſiry muſt be in the Subje# ; and ſo 'tis neceſſary 
that the Fre ſbould be hot, &c. 

Ax. 15. Relatively oppoſed, are thoſe which, that 
which they are, are ſaid to be of the Oppoſites, or ia any 
other manner are referred to them. 

1.9. Things Related may be conſider'd two 
ways ; either as given to divers things ; and ſo they 
conſtitute each the other : Or, as to the ſame, and {fo 
they mutually deſtroy each other, axd are really Oppa- 
ſites ; eſpecially if of a diverſe Name. For Example : 
Suppofing the Father, you mutt ſuppoſe alfo rhe 
Sex : But he who is the Father of any Perſon cannot be 
alſo the Sen of the fame Perſon, &c. In Relateds of 
the ſame Name, the Oppoſition does not {o well ap- 
pear ; becauſe of the Identity of the Name. 

AZ. 16. Privatively oppoſed are, Habit and its Pri- 
Vain. 

x. $. Privation ſometimes ſignifies the Abſevce of 
the Form which may be introduc'd upon the SwbyjeG ; Yo 
the Privation of the Soul may be ſaid to be in the 
Seed ; of Heat, in cold Water : Sometimes the Abſence 
of the Form, which ought to be in the Subje& ; thar is, 
a Phyſical Privatiax ; and 1s number'd amongf the 
Principles of Generation ; this a Logical, and « figni- 
fred in this Place : Bue whereas there are many Ge- 
nus's of things which are 9 be underſtood in this Place 
under the Name of Habit; to wit, Natural Power, 
Habit ſtri&ly ſo called, Patible Quality, Form, Ope- 
ration, Habit in the tenth Category, &c. and that, 7 
Jay, in a Word, every Accident that may be ſepara» 
ted from the Subje# ; 10 alſo Logical Privation: & as va- 
rious, Viz. Privation of natural Power, as Blinaneſs ; 
of Habit ſtriftly ſo called as Ignorance ; Patible Quas 
lity, as Darkneſs ; Form, as Defurmity ; ſuch as was it 

the Chaos ; of Operation, 4: Sleep, Reft ; Habit in ary 
| S265 tent 
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tenth Category, as Nakedneſs, &c. Sight therefore and 


Blindneſs, Knowledge and Ignorance, Light and Dark- 


eſs, Op and Sleep, Motion and Ref, to be 
cloathed, and ro be naked, . are privatively oppo- 
ſed, &Cc. x 


2. $. Privation and Habit are converſant abeut the 


fame Subjett, which Subjef muſt be capable of ' a Hahit ; 
that 1s, ſuch in which a Habit ought 70 be by Na- 
ture, and when 1t ought to be. Therefore Privation 
cannot be attributed to any Subjetf ; bur that only, 


which by its own Nature and the time fixed and appoin- 


ted by Nature, is apt to receive an oppoſite Habit. And 
therefore a Stone cannot be ſaid ro be blind ; becauſe 
by it's own Nature it 4 unapt to ſee - nor an Infant 
newly born to be Toothleſs; becauſe it cannot have 
Teeth from its Nativity, or Birth ; and this brings 
us to refle& upon the next Axiom, viz. Thar, 
Ax. 17. From Privation to Habit there can be no 
Regreſs. 
I. $. In Privation and Habit, ſays Ariftotle, there 
can be no reciprocal Change ;amongſt themſelves : For 
altho' there may be a Mutation from Habit to Pri- 
vation, yet from Privation to Habit there cannot be ; 
but this muſt be underſtood of Privation of 2atu- 
ral Power, which is the greateſt Privation : For the 
Blind cannot Naturally recover their loſt Sight : But 
from a Privation of thoſe other things recited above, 
a Regreſs is frequently given. 
Ax. 18. Contradictings are Ens, and nou Ens op- 


poſed. | | 
x. $. As a Man, not a Man; White, not White ; 10 ſee, 


nd not to ſee, &c. ContradiQtings are ſaid to be oppo-" 


fed as Affirmation and Negation ; not that they are 
" Enunciations, but that a Subje&t being added, they 
conſtitute them in Affirmation and Negation, Pugnant 
or Fighting. ; .as Socrates 15 a Man, Socrates 15 not a 
Man ; Socrates is Whute, Socrates 1s not White, &c. 


Farther, 


AX, 19, 
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Ax. 19. A Contradiction has no Medium ; that 


iS, 
' 1... Whetherof Negation or Participation. : For 
to Being and no Being, Nothing is in common. Hi- 
therto belongs that Definition of Contradi&ions, 
which 1s extant Book 1. of the Poſt. viz. That Contra- 
diction is an Oppoſition, which, by it ſelf wants a Me- 
aium, &C. | 

Ax. 20. A ContradiQtion is the greateſt of 'Oppoſ- 
$i0ns,' and the firſt and Meaſure'of the reſt. 

1. F$. Greateſt, becauſe it wants a Medium : Firſt 
becauſe it pre-ſuppoſes no other : Meafares the reſt, 
becauſe ghe firſt in every Genus, 7s always the Meaſure 
of thereft. For Example : White and Black, to ſee and 
to be blind, are therefore truly Oppoſites ; becauſe White 
is not Black, and to ſee, not to be blind, &C. | 

2. F. Tis farther to be noted, that of Contradi- 
Ctions the one may be expreſſed whilſt the other is. im- 
plied. An Expreſs is then when one of the Extremes 
1s finite, and the other Infinite; as, Man, not Man. 
Implyed, when, without a Particle of Negation, the 
one Extreme 1s overturned by the other ; Vulgar- 
ly called a Contradiction in the AajeF, or Op- 3 
poſed in Oppoſed ; as for Inſtance, if a Man ſhould 
ya an Unbloody Sacrifice, one body, as in many Places or 


every where, &C. 
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CH A P. | XXII. 


Of Order, and of that which is. ſaid 
 fto'be ferſt, laſt, and together with. 


Ax. r. { NRaeris that, according to which, any 
' thing 15 ſaid to be before, or after 
another, or alſo together with it. 

| x. $. Of that which ts ſaid ro be Before or after 
and their Modes 4+iſtorle-treats Cap. 12. of the Cates 
gvries, of thoſe together with Cap. r3. 

" Ax. 2. Firſt and” laſt things are faid' to be' Pe 
Ways, viz. in Time, Nature, Diſpof:tion, Dignity, and' 
Cognition. | | 

Ax. 3. And 1n time, as that according to! which 
a-thing is ſaid to be Elder, or bf preater Auiquity than 
another thing. | 

' Ax. 4. Nature two Ways, wiz. mm Conſecution of 
Exiſtence, and Cauſality. © ' -* 

1. $. Ariſtotle indeed afhrms that alone to be firſt 
in Nature which is firſt in Cauſality : But that alſo 
ſeems to be reaſonably ſo call'd which is firſt in Con- 


ſecution of Exiſtence, Viz. 
Ax. 5. That from which Conſecution of Exi- 


tence is not reciprocated. And, 

1. $. This Simplicius interprets in this manner : That, 
ſays he, is ſaid to be firſt, which, another thing be- 
jng ſup ofed, 1s it\ſelf ſuppoſed : Bur that ſuppoſed, 
that Etething 15 not ſuppoſed. For Example : Sup- 
poſing the Binary Number, you ſuppoſe alſo Uni- 
ty; but ſuppoſing Unity, you ſuppoſe not the B:- 
nary Number ; and ſuppoſing Man, you ſuppoſe al- 


ſo Animal ; but ſuppoſing Animal, you do = 
up= 
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ſuppoſe alſo Man : Unity therefore, is: before the B;- 
nary Number, and Animal before Man : And lkewſſe 
every Genus before its Species, and Species its ndiyidu- 
al, as 10 Conſecution. of Exiſtence. » .' © 1 
x. 6. That which is before in. Caufabity, is 
that which is reciprocated according to the 'Con- 
ſecution of Exiſtence, and « every'way. the Cauſe 
why. the other exiſts. $11-q544:7 17 000 
r..So the Sun is before its Light,and Thing Trurh 
of Speech. Foxaltho' tho'Sun and Light, Thing and 
'Truth of Speech may be reciprocared according - 1d 
Conſecution off Exiſtence, and mutually take away, and 
ſuppoſe each her * Yet the Sun is the Cawſe of its 
Light, amd the Fhing of Verity in Speech : Becaute as 
the Thing: i, or: s mt, the Oration is'ſaid tobe trxe - 
or falſe. In this' manner, therefore, the Sun is 
 faid ro be before its Light, and the Thing Varity in 
Speech. TE (0x F" 0 | | 
| % $. That which is. before in: Canſality, or. Na- 
zure cauſing, farther, by the 'Ieftimony of 4riſtorls 
Book 2. of the Parts: of An. Cap. r. iB-{c& to be 
two Ways, viz. either by Natuse ſo generating or in- 
rending : That whichis faxſt, by Order of Nature ge- 
nerating;. that is, which 1s moſt ſimple: As, the Parts 
the Whole ; Principles and Elements 1han the things which 
our of' ſuch Principles and: Elements are mads. - Of Ne- 
rure intending ; that which is the moſt perfe#, and 
for whoſe fake and Cauſe. other things were mids. 
As the Whole than its Parts; that which conſiſts of 
Principles and Elements :han the Principles. and. Ble- 
ments themſelves; and every End thanits Means, &C. 
Ax. 7. That is faid ro be Firſt in . Diſpoſerion, 
which is the haſt diſtant from the ghonmi'r | 
. 1. &. So the Exordium mm a Speech, . is before 
its Propoſition.; the Propoſition, * the.- Naryation ; 
the Nearration , the. Confirmation ; | the Confirma-' 
tion, the Refutations and the. Refuration,  2he Epi» 
topue, &0, And, tm every Dilciplute,' thas »bich © 
Wo deliuerad 7.1 | _— 


AX. 8, 
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Ax. 8. That in Digniry is always firſt, which is 
of the more: Worth or Value. Sorhe Magiſtrate js before 
the Subjet ; the © Father ' the Children; the Maſter, 
the Servant ; Gold, Silver; Virue,.Gold, &c, _.. 

Ax. 9. In Cognition, that which is moſt eaſil; 

1. $. Of this: Mode no Mention is made by Art- 
feotle in this Place : But in Book. 4. of the Mertaph. 
Cap. 11. and Book 6. of the Top. Cap. 4. he does 
mention it.: 'Where that which is ' firſt in Cognitions, 
he calls more known; or. rather, ..that.-I may fo ſay, 
more noſcible. A. Thing 1s fo ſaid, two Ways, 
VIZ. either. ſimply, :or in regard. of 4%. That is 
ſaid to be ſo ſomiply, which is:fjo according to Rea- 
fon, and them in whom Reaſon is. rightly diſpoſed. 
To us which as to: the Senſes and. vxlgarly. Thoſe 
things, therefore, are ſaid to be fimply more known 
which, by their wwn Natures, are firſt ; as Univer- 
als, Singulars, or leſs Univerſals : Parts, than their 


* Whole; Principles, than thoſe things which 


are made of ſuch Principles : But to -46, which ate 
Poſterior in Nature, and more Neighbouring upon the 
Senſer. Farther, thoſe things 'which are ſimply /o, 
are more known according io''a diſtin and perfett 
Knowledge : For adiſtin& and perfe& Knowledge fol- 


lows the Order of Nature and lizs in them which 


are endued with a wel-diſpoſed Mind ; But thoſe 
things which to 4%, are according to a confuſed and 
imperfe& Knowledge, which takes its Original from 
rhe Senſes, &Cc. Mi. = | 

Ax. 10. Things alſo are ſaid -to be together as * 
many Ways as firſt ; But Two are more uſed 
than the reſt, and thoſe are Time and Nature. 

Ax. 11. Thoſe things are ſaid to be together, in 
time which exiſt at the ſame time, and that may be ſaid, 


1.$. Two Ways, . viz. Simply . er according. to 


ſomething. Thoſe things are faid to. be rogether 


fimply, which take their Originals | together at the 


ſame time, as Equals. Some reſpe&, of which . the wr 
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begins before the other ends : As ſuch as live at the 
Jame time; or are Contemporaries. $o Ariſtotle and Pla- 
'f0 are ſaid to be Contemporaries, altho' Plato was 
born before him, nd died before Him: . 
Ax. 12. Together in Nature alſo, Things may 
be ſaid :wo Ways, viz. ſome ſimply or abſolutely ; and 
Gere according - to. ſomething, on in | ſome riſpe#, 
Ax. 13. Such things are faid' ro be ſo abſblute- 
ly, which are reciprocated indeed according to Conſe- 
cution of Exiſtence ; but yer, not ſo as tha the one 
ſhould be the Cauſe why the other exiſts. * 
- 1.F. So the Relate and Correlate are faid to be 
together, in Nature, - and. two Effetts depending 
upon the ſame next Cauſe. | As, to be rifible, and capa- 
ble of Diſciplines, in Man, . Ft liperaiet 
Fx. 14. Thoſe things are ſaid to be together ac- 
cording to ſomething, or with reſpe&@ to ſome. third, 
which are oppoſed under the ſame Genzs, in Diviſion each 
to the other. | SR | | | 
1. $. So Man and Beaſt are ſaid to be together, not 
ſimply, and of themſelves, but in reſpef# of Animal ; Fr 
Animal u predicated of both together, and not firſt of the 
one, and then of the other.In which the Synonymorus Genus 
is diſtinguiſhed from theHomonymous ; becauſe this is 
not predicated together of zts Species's ; but. fy of 
one, and then of the other. And thus far of Aﬀe 
Qtions of ſimple Theme, as well the ſimple #5 the cons 


joyned. 
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CHAP. XXIV._ 


of Now and Verb, 


' ing the Conceptions of the Mind actwding ts 


- "x, $7 Of Voices, the one: is Articulate whilft the 


other tor. That we call  Articulate which conſiſts 


of ſo many Syllables, or Letters, as ſo many Joynts : 
So thar ir may be written, as, Man, Animal, &c. 


Inarticulzte, which conſiſts nor of Syllables and 


'Letters, 'as the brher, and may not be written, as 
Lowing, Whymying, Weeping and Laughing, &c. Ac- 
cording ts Þft:txtion, har is, 1he Arbitrary Uſe of 
Men, which uſe the ſame Society, in whoſe Power it «, 
#o-gie Force and Law to Speech. Or Interpretation 
might have been 4efin'd in this Manner, viz. Interpre- 
ration-s s Symbol confiſting of an Articulate Voice, fieni» 
Jing the Conception of the Mind according to Inſtitution, 
Which brings us to the next Obſervation. 
- fx. 2. "That Interpretation muft be porſpicavu, that 
1s, diſtinF, proper, and uſed. | 

Ax. 3. Interpretation is either Word or Speech. And 
ſo we proceed to the twenty fifth Chapter. wiz. 
that of Erymologies and Conugates. 
1. $. Speech is either perfet# or imperfef. Perfett is 


that that abſolves the Sentence ; an Imperfet# is not, 


ry 


CHAP. 


% : ho fn 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Etymology and Conjugates. 


Ax. 1. FN Diftions are firſt to be confider'd their 
Erymology and Conjugation, and their 
Synonymy, and Homonymy, and Aceeption Words, 
which the Schoolmen call Suppoſſtion. 
Ax. 2, Etymology is the Reaton of 2 Words Sig 


rufication declar'd out of the Original. 


COMMENTARY. 


1. $. Which much aſſiſts our Minds in the Search 
tak the Knowledge of Things : For whilſt you fee 
(fays the Learned 1ſodore) from whence the Word 7s, 
derived, you the ſooner underſtand the Force of that thing. 
which you wou'd look into. 

Ax. 3. Erymologies are calch either from the: 
Cauſes, EffeQs, Proprieties, Objefts, and other Ad- 
junCts, and Efet an Underſtanding of Theſe. | 

1 $. So Yegupe, Letter is faid from ego, that 
IS i Becaufe Letters ate made by Writing: And 
Man in the Hebrew, Adam, from the Verb Adam ; 

that 1s, look red, from whence alſo Adamah, that 1s, - 
red Earth, of which Colour the Earth uſes to be when 
mild ; becauſe Man was created out of the Earth. 
So Conſul from conſulendo, that is, Counſeling : - At 
gelus ab ay ica,that is,Nuncio, or declare are ſo cal- 
led ; becauſe the End and Effe& of the one is ro 
conſult 'the Republick, and of the other to declare 
the Commands of God to Men. So ovgegourn, 
Temperance, ſays Ar: ftotle, Book 1. of the Erh. oP 


©, is jo ſaid, as tho' oe for F Pegrnay, that 1 1s, It 
H 2 pre- 


oe. Aeon. adds. "iQ oe 


—_— 


( 100.) 
'proſerved Prudence. For it is the Property of that 
Virtue, ſo to moderate the Mind both in Grief and 
Pleaſure, as that the Judgment my not be depraved 


bout Prattical Things, Arithmetick is ſo call'd from 
Number ; becauſe it is converſant about Numbers, &C. 

Ax. 4. Conjugates are thoſe which joyned in Afﬀi- 
nity of Word and Signification, differ yet in Termina- 
{100. , 1 wY S'v P a \| 

1. 9. As Juſtice, juſs, juſtly, &c. Thoſe that dif- 
fer not'in Termination ; as Grammatica, the Art of- 
Grammar, and Grammatica, a Woman, are not Conju- 
gates, bur Homonyms : And theſe are perfett Conjugatea 
There are alſo others, which convene in Word and 
not Signification ; as Ebrine, Ebrioſus, Somniis,  Somno- 
I-1:15, &c. For neither is every one a Drunkard that 
is drunken ; nor 1s he at all times Drunken that is a 
Drunkard. Theſe, with Grammarians may be Con- 
Jugates ; but by Logicians they are reje&ed. O- 
thers, /aſtly, there are which agree in Signification, 
not Word; as, Virtue. and. Honeſty, &c. which altho' 
properly, they are not Corjugares ; yer in 'Logick 
they bave the Force of Conjugares, &c. | 

Ax. 3. Conjugation conſiſts in a Primitive Paro- 
nymous, or Denominate# Word and Caſe. | 

. Fs. 6. A Primitive is an Abſtracted Word not 
Denominated from any other. | 
- 1: $. In Diſcerning of rhe Primitive orrhe Abſtra- 


. ted from the Derivative. Word, the Pauciry or Mul- 


tirude of Syllables, is not inthis Place to be regarded 
as by Grammarians, but only the Nature of things. For 
Example : Juſtice is by Grammarians deriv'd from 
Juſt ; Becauſe this is a DriſſpHable, that a Monoſyllab!e. 
Bat by Legemns OD from Juſtice ; becaule 
that 1s a Concrete, this an Abſtratt Word, and 7here- 
fore the more ſimple. 

Ax. 7. A Paronymous is a Concrete Word, and 
ſo. deriv'd from the Primitive, as that it differs only 


from it in Terminativii. 


k 4 $1386. 
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1. $. Hitherto belong all Concrete Words ; 
not only thoſe derived from Accidents, as, Ruan” 
tus, Ruantity, Good from Goodneſs, White, White- 
eſs, &c. But alſo thoſe which are deriv'd from 
Subſtances ; as, ' Clothed, Clath, Armed, Arms, &Cc. 
And theſe, ſays' the Philoſopher, Cap. 5. of 
the Categories, are predicated of the Subjeff Pas 
ronymouſly, that is, as to Name only, not Definitt= 
on + Thoſe which according to Name and. De- 
finition,) are by Ariſtotle in the ſame Place, ſaid 
ro be Synonymouſly predicated. And ſo we come to 
define Caſes. | | : 
* Ax. 8. Viz. thus, That they are Adverbs which 
are deduc'd from a Noun, or Verb of their ow 
Conjugation. IP 

1. $. As Bene from Bonts, that is, well from 
Good ; Wiſely from ſapio or ſapere, that is, to be 
wiſe, &. And in this Acceptation Ariſtotle 
takes the Word when he treats of Conjugares, 
Book 1. Top, Cap. 15. hb. 2. Cap. 9g. lib.' 6. Cap. 
10. Otherwiſe Caſe .with Ariftorle, ſignifies a 
Certain Infleftion or Termination of a Word 
different from its Original, as Muſa, from Muſe, &Cc. 
and ſo he takes it Cap. 2. of the Interp. as well as 
elſewhere. ent bokevs 
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CH A P. XXVL 


Of $ wounms, Hemonyms and Various 
Doeratien of Words : Aud jirſt, 


fs. r. Hoſe Words are ſaid to be Synony- 
ny Ef mMous | which ll ſfegnife i lt prof 
Ratio ef Eſence accommoaated to a common Name, iz the 


ſame. 


' x. +» Homonymons, Diverſe. 
COMMENTARYT 


3. $. Synonyma's, in Latin, Univecals, are with 
ammarians, Words of the ſame Signification, as 

, Gladius, Sword, Rapter, &c. By Logicians Sy- 
nogyms are either ftriftly taken, or largely. Sy- 
nonyms ſtriftly, are aid to be thoſe Gp. 6 of. the 
Categories, which are, with the ſame Reaſon Eſent:i- 
ally jaid of many things ; or, as to Name and De- 
finition ; as, when Animal 1s ſaid both of Man and 
Beaff. TheLarger is, when all thoſe are call'd Sy- 
nonyms which are not Homenyms; which is the Ac- 
ceptation of this Place. 

2. $. The Name only is faid to be common to 
Homonyms, not that Accidents of Names, ſuch 
a5] Geniph, _Declination, Conjugation, Spirit, Quantity, 
Accident, &c. ſhould be excluded : For if theſe 
were not the ſame, neither would the Name ſo be, 
but that the Ratio of Eſſence only ; that is, that which 
Js explaind in the Definition : N or 1s it yet ſufficient 


in Homonyms that the Ratio of Eſſence be diverſe 
but alſo, it 1s neceſſary that they be diverſe, as ” 
the 
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ihe Common Name, or as they convent in that Conrinon 
Name. For Example : Animal is a Common Name to 
Man and Beaſt, and yet not an Hommnym > For altho' 
ane 15 the Definition of Man, another of Beaſt, as they 
aiffer in Names, yet convene they in one Definition, 
which anſwers to the Common Name of Animal, 
and that is enough to hinder it here from being 
an Homonym ; But if Animal be referr'd to a 11- 
ving Animal and a Painted, "tis an Homonym ; be+ 
cauſe no Definition is in common to a Living Ani- 
mal and a Painted,that 1s accommoda ted to the com- 
mon Name of Animal. And fo we come to the third 
Axiom which ſhews us, 

Ax. 3. Viz. That Homonymy, is either Caſual, or 
Deſigned. | 

Ax. 4. By Caſuality then it is ſaid to be when 
the ſameWord is impoſed upon 4ivers things without 
Reaſon. 

Ax. 5. Deſign when the fame Word is uſed for 
certain Cauſe or Reaſon. 

Ax. 8. And this reaſon 7s either in things, or in us. 

4x. 7.. Things either Trope, or unequal Attribu- 
tion; by reafog of Trope or Figure, Words are 
ſaid to be Homonymous when they are defletted, 

Ax. 8. As ſometimes they are from their proper 
Significations to ſome ather ; becauſe of that mutual 
Habitude or Relation, which things may have each to 
rhe other, whether ſimple or Analogical. And theſe are 
large in their Extent, as Trope. 

Ax. 9. Reaſon of unequal Attrihution, wiz. 
that thoſe ſignifie that common Nature which is 
unequally communicated to its fſubjetted Spe- 
cies's. 

Ax. 10. By Reafon of us, the Homonymy 1s when 
for the ſake of the Memory of any Perſon near and 
dear to 1, or ſome Illuſtrious Perſon in Hopes of Si= 
militude, or the like, we impoſe ſuch and ſuch Names 
upon our Children and Friends. | 


$5 Forts de} s "a { 
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- x. 117. Of theſe the fartheſt diſtant from Synos+ 
nyms, that is, ſuch as we have in the Beginning of 
this Chapter defined, are Hemonyms by Chence, and 
thoſe whoſe Reaſon or Homonymy is in ws: More nearly, 
the Tropicks, and firſt the Analogow ; Neareſt of all, 
thoſe that are Ambiguous by reaſon of Unequal At- 
tribution, &Cc, Bob 8110.0 

1. $. Now the general Cauſe of Homonymy, or 
Ambiguity is the Infinite Multitude of things and Pauc:- 
ty of Words; For by reaſon of that much greater Pau- 
city of Words than Things, . of Neceſſity one Word 
muit be applied to fignifie many things. But the 
Cauſe why this Word or that Word is Homony- 
mous 15either one, as in Homonymy by Chance : Or if 
there be any which may move a wiſe Man to 
make uſe of the ſame Word ta ſignifie many things 
it is either the Change of the Word, from its proper 
$1znification,as in theTropicks ; or unequal Attribution as 
£21 them, which convcne not equally to Inferiours ; or Con- 
ſervation of ſome ones Mcmory, or the Hope of Simil;- 
tude, or Example. For Inſtance ; the Word Jw in 
Latin ſignifies bath Broth and that which: is oppos'd 
to Injuſtice,the Homonymy 1s by, Chance : For there 
15 no Reaſon why this Name ſhould be jmpos'd up- 
on rhings, having no Athnity at all amongſt them- 
ſelres. 

2 F. What, ava how many fold Trop? is, is tobe known 
rom the Rhetoricians ; But Trope cauſes Homonomy, 
becauſe a Sentence pronounc'd in Fiopical Words, 
may be ambizuons and fallaciaus, ; as, when the Word 
Fox is put for a Gwlrful Perſon; Paltor, for a Miniſter 


- Of :he Church; Soul for Man ; Author for the Work, &c. 


For it's uncertain whether a Man may uſe theſe in 
taeir Proper, or their tran{lated Stgnihcation. Ho- 
monyms by unequal Attribution are, For Example; 


- {ac as thels; viz. En; or Being, in Reſpett of Sub- 


ſznce and Accident : SyLogilm in reſpect of Sy]- 
ociſm ftriftly ſo call'd, ' and other Syllogiſms, which 
yr are wont to be called Syllegi/ms ; and ſo the 
5p Oy Term 
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Term Sanym in Latin is given to Animal, Medicine 
and Urine, &c. = 2 1F 

3 S. And even all theſe have their Cauſes of Am- 
biguity in Things, Others alfo there are, which we 
| haveſaid, haye their Cauſes of Ambigury iz mv, and 

our Will; as when we give the Name of' the Parear. 
to the Child, for rhe Choferration of his Memory, 
or ſome Pijous and Learned Perſon, hoping that ours 
may be excited by his Example to become like unro 
him. Theſe Ammonius in bis Commentary on the Book. 
of the Categ. calls Memoriz, and the others Spei gra= 
718. \ 
4. $. But that the Homonomy of Words 
may be ſo much the better underſtood, which 
iS in the firſt Place to be regarded in Diſputari- 
ons, we may take Norice of ſome Canons or 
Criterions which Ariſtotle delivers Book 1. Top. Cap. 
15. Of which we ſhall here repeat the Chief. 
All thoſe Words in the firſt Place fall under the 
Title of Homonymous, to which many are Con- 
traries ; as that of the Latin Word Grave, to which 
 Leveand Acutum. Secondly, Thoſe which have ſome- 
times a Contrary, ſomerimes not ; as the Word 
Giaey, to love, unto which ſometimes wicew, or 
hate, and ſometimes nothing, as when ſignifying ts 
wont., Thirdly, Thoſe which have ſometimes a 
Medium, ſometimes not : So the Words Candid 
aud Fulcid, that 1s In Enzlijh, White and dark 
Brown : For when Diſcourſe 1s of Colour, the Pale 
and other Middles are interjecd between them : 
But when of Voice ſaid ro be Candid or Fuſcid, 
that is, Clear. or Hoarſe, then nothing. Fourth+ 
Iv, Thoſe are ſaid to be Homonymous to which 
ſomething is oppoſed that is Ambiguous: So 4 
Citce 15 an Homomym, hecaule Obruſe : For both an Ax 
' 1S$ ſaid to be Obruſe, and rhe Yaice and the Wit. 
So alſo the. Word Flock, and therefore likewiſe Pa-' 
for. And fo in other Genus's of Oppolitions, 
excepting Diſparates. Fiftaly thoſe whoſe Con- 

| - | juvnrts® 
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jugates are Homonyms ; and ſo becauſe the La- 
tin Word Sanus is an Homonym, fo alſo muſt the 


Word Saxitas be. Sixthly, Thoſe which ſignitie 
Thangs of divers Kinds, and ſo Gaed ; becauſe 
to be found in all Categories: So alſo, the Greek 
Word av©&, becaufe it ifles as well on Ll: 
as- & Nilſtone. Seventhly, Thoſe which are attri- 
buted to ſuch things as are not ſuch as that they 
may be compared, and the one be ſaid to be more 
ſuch, or-as nach ſuch as the other, and therefore 
Candida ; becauſe attributed both to the Voice 
and a Garment. When a Voice can be ſaid to 
be neither more nor leſs ſo than a Garment. 
Eighthly, Thoſe Words which ſignifie the Diffe- 
rences of Genus's that are not Subaltern : As A- 
eute, that is, the Difference both of Voice and Mag- 
miude. Ninthly, Thoſe which have diverſe Dif- 
ferences, as the Word Jw in Latin: For others 
are the Differences of that from which the 
Lawyers are called Furiſconſulti, and Others, that 
which may .be drank. Tenthly, and Laſtly, Thoſe 
which [ignifie ſometimes a Species, and ſometimes 
.a Difference, as the Word Candor, which ſignifies 
.& Species of Colour, and a xj ifs of Voice, &C. 

. Fx. 12. The diverſe Acceptions of Words, 
which the Schoolmen call Swppoſetions, Effe& me 
Hemenymy. 

. Ax. 13. Words are either taken Materialy or For- 
mally. 


for themſelves. | 

«Ax. 15. Formally, when for the Things by them 
ſignified. ; 

i. $. For Example : When I fay Animal :s a 
Word of Three Syllables of the Neuter Gender and the 


Third Declenſion, the Word Homo is a Word of 


Two. Syllables- of the Common Gender : The Words 
Homo and Animal are Materially taken, that is, by 
and. for themſelves, not otherwiſe, than as if they 

fig- 


x. 14. They are ſaid to be taken Materially when 
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ſignify'd nothing at al. But when I fay Man is a» 


Animal, the Words Man” aftid” Animal re” for- 


mally taken, that is, for thoſe things which they ſigni- 
fie according to Inſtitution. : 
Ax. 16. Formal. Acception, when of ſingular 
Words, is but of One Mode ; bur when of Univer- 
(al, it is either Simple or Concrete ; and 
Ax. 17. Simple, then when a Univerſal is tak- 
en for the Common Nature Abſtrafedly from 1 
ſeriours. F7 
Ax. 18. Concrete, when in Infer;ours. 
1. $ For Example : When 7 /oy 4nimal i the 
Geuis of Man, the Ward Animal is taken ſimply for 
the Nature of Animal Abſtraftedly conſidered, as in the 


Notion of the Mind or Underſtanding it is preſcinded from 


Inferiours. But when [ Jay Man is an Animal, the 
Word Animal is taken in the Concrete, viz. as it ex+ 
ifts in Humane Species. This Concrete Acception 
is, by the Schoolmen termed Perſaual, who difpute 
very largely of Acceptions, ar, as-they ſpeak, Suppeſiti= 
ons, From whence we have ſelefted theſe few 


things; which, for the great Uſe they have in Diſputa- 


tions, could not well, and withaut Damage, have been 
omitted. The reſt of them ſeem anly ta be calcula- 
red for Pomp and Oſftegtation. And thus awch 
may ſuffice fos Theme S$:mph, its Categariss, Aﬀetti- 
ns gngl interpret ar ix. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIL | z 


Of Utterance or Exunciation in General, 
_ and that which is Simple, and Compo- 
ſed, in Special. | 


Ow follows Complex Them? and its In- 
terpretation, which is called Enuncia- 


Ax. 1. 


4 
£10N. 


COMMENTARY 


1. F. An Enunciation in Creek is ſtiled «770parrs, 


from the Verb eTopairw, which is to ſhew or exhi- 
bir : Ir 1s alſo called Propoſition ; notwithſtanding 
Propoſition ſeems to be different from it if not in 
the thing it ſelf, at leaſt in Reaſon and Uſe : For 
Propoſition that 1s call'd, which in Syllogiſm is 
pretended to be Concluſion, from the Verb Pre- 


' fenido or Pretexo ; but an Enunciation is conſiderd of 


it fetf, and without Reſpe& to Syllogifſm. Beſides, 
2 Propoſition ſeems alſo to be in rhe Mind, but E- 
nunc:ation 1sin the Words only, and brought forth 
mm the Speech, ec. But to proceed to define it. 

Fx. 2. An Enunciation 1s an Oration, Form of 
Speech or Declaration, in which ſomewhat true or 
falfe is pronounc'd of another. | 

i. $. Verity is either of Simple Theme or Com- 
plex ; and as to/ Simple Theme, ſays the Philoſo- 
pher, So much-every thing has of Truth, as it has of 
Exiftence. That of Complex is not in Things, 
bur the Judgment of the Mind or Speech. The 


it 


ved 4.0 ad ib aq ww kb = 
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i: compoſes thoſe things which are really con 
joyn'd, or divides thoſe things which are really di* 
verſe. An Oration then alſo when ir convenes 
with things, - and alſo when it agrees with the 
Judgmenr of the Mind, altho' it may differ from things, 
A Conrantence of Speech with things is call'd 2 
Loney the Judgment of the Mind an #thical 
Truth. (ey t | 

Ax. 3. In Enunciation are to be conſider'd, firſt. 
its Species's, and then AﬀeCtions. _. - | 

Ax. 4. Its Species's are, firſt Simple and compoſed, 
and then Pure and Modal. | pn 

Ax. 5. Simple Enunciation 1s that. which cannor 
be reſolved into more. 

Ax. 6. Compoſed, conſiſting of many Enuncia- . 
tions ambng themſelves coupled together : For, 
1. $. Whether the Enunciatioa be Simple or 
Compoſed, is beſt ro be underſtood from the Yer- 
bal Copula. For that which has but one, is a Sins 
ple ; as Manis an Animal': That which more, whe- 
ther Expreſs'd or Imply'd, compoſed ; As, Ez pro- 
deſſe volunt & deleffare Poets. That is, The Deſign of 
Poets is both to profit and azlight w. Una Euruſque 
Notuſque ruunt. That is, At once th: Eaft and South . 
Wind blow. As much as if one had ſaid ; The 
Eaſt-Wind rages, and the South-Wind rages, &c. 
Neither is it ſufficient ro conſtirute a Compoſed E- 
nunciation that it have many Verbal Copula's ; bur - 
this alſo « neceſſary, that the Simple Enunciations of 
which it confifts be coupled amongſt themſelves ; that 
Is, either by a Grammartical ConjunCtion ; as, if 
there be a God, there is no Fortune ; or it is Day, or it « 
Nip ht, &c. or elle by 2a Relation of Parts ; as, 
whilſt you are happy, you ſhall number many Friends, &c. 

Ax. 7. Simple Enunciation conliſteth of a Sub- 
jet and a Predicate. 

Ax. 8. A Subje&'s that ro which ſomething in 
a ſimple Ennnciation 1s attributed. 5 


Ax. 9. 
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Ax. 9. A Predicate;that which isArtributed ; and, 
Ax. 10. Conliſts in the Copula, and the Thing Co- 


pulated. - 

1. $ For Example: In this Enunciation, Man is 
an Animal, Man is the Subjef, Animal the Predicate ; 
and Is, the Verbal Copula ; which is ſometimes di- 
verſe from the Thing Conphed ; as in the Inſtance 
given ; and then the Enunciation is call'd a Trinary 
Enunciation ; ſometimes included in the ſame Verb, 
with the Thing Coupled, as Socrates diſputes ; and 
then the Enunciation is term'd a Binary Enunci- 
ation. When the Verb Subſtantive Is conſtitutes 2 
Binary Enunciation, "tis ſaid to be of the ſecond, when 4 
Tyinary of the Third Adjef, 

Ax. 11. Subject and Predicate, not .by their 
Site, but the Senſe , of the Emunciation are to be 
diſcerned. | 

1.$. As in this Enunciation, Nobilitas ſola ef 
atque unica Virtus, That is, Nobility is the ſole and only 
Virtue. Nobility is the Predicate, and Virtue 1s the 
SxbjeF : Which 1s to be gather'd only from the 
Senfe and Nature of Things. 

Ax. 12. Compoſed Enuciation 1s Five-fold, viz. 
Copularive, Hypothetical, Disjunitive, Adverſative and 
Relative. | 

Ax. 13. Copulative, whoſe Parts are conneQed 
together by a Copulative Particle. 

r. F. Such as, and, alſo, nor, ne:ther, &c. As for 
Iftance ; the Sentence bur now recited, viz. At 
onte the Eaſt and South-Winds blew, and South- 
Weſt big with Storms, &c, And this, 

Abrehem believed in God, and it was imputed to 

him for Righteouſneſs, &C. 

Ax. 14. Hypothetical, that whoſe Parts are con- 
netted together by that ConjunFion Conditional If. 

1.S. 5 if there be no Prudence in the King, there is 
x0 Quiet in the People, &c. The firſt Part of which 
is calf the' Antecedent ; the laſt, the Conſequent. In 


the Connexion of which conſiſterh the' Trucrh, and 
nor 


For, 


CTTE-3 


and not in the Truth either of the one or the other. Far 
Example ; Tho? it be not true that an Aſs hes Wings, 
or that he can fly ; yet tha is true, that if be dow ty, 
be has Wings, SC, EDA pe” : 

Fx. 15. If the Condition' be' poſſible, then the 
Emunciation wif be equipellent ' ro # Categorical, w 
one that is ſimply ana without Condition- —_ 


1. $: When God fays to Abraham, If the Duſt of 
the Earth may be numbred, ' then ſhall thy Seed be wum- 
bred : Isn't it | as much as if hs fbould ſay, Theipe- 
fteriry of Abrahum ſhould be ſo namerour, as that it ſhou'd 
not be numbered ? And the Lawyers tell us that this 
Fermala of Prom wiz. TY give thee my 
Daughter, if tho canſt tanch Heaven, | or the like, goes 
mot oblige, becauſe it's like ro Negation, or 4 negs- 
rive Form. TE 60 

Hx.'16. An Enunciation DiſjunQive is thee 
whoſe Parts: are- connected together ' by a Digude- 

1. $. Such as either, or, &c. as, ' Or we ſhall be 
juſtified by Faith, or by good Works, Either it 
is Day, or it is Night, &C. : 
« Ax. 17. Theſe Parrs muſt be immediately Oppo= 
ed. 
1. $. For if zot Oppoſed, the Enunciation becomes 
nugatory ; as, either he i a Man or an Animal. If not 
immediately, falſe ; as, or it is Peace, or it is War : 
For there: may be @ Trace, &c. Sometimes a Medi- 
ate by its own Nature, has the Force of an Imme- 
diate, by Reaſon of ſome Compa&@, or Propeſiriow 
going beftre ;- as when Leander 1n'Ov;d ſays, 


Aut mihi continget ſelix, andarin ſabvo, 
Aut Mors ſolliciti fins amoras erit. 


i. e. Or happy tome, ſball this Bolaneſs prove 
| If ſafe, or elſe it ends my anni 0545 Loos, | 
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'For he might neither have died nor have joſe his 
0 


= ': But one of them was to be ; becauſe before de- 
: Creel. FOR 6 
Ax. 18. An Enunciation Adverſative, that whoſe 
Parts are' conne&ed together by Conjun#ions Adver- 
ative. | | 
/ r..S. Such as theſe, viz. altho, yet, notwithſtand- 
ing, nat this, but that, but, &c. as | altho'; God be 
Ommipotent, yet cannot he lye. EY | 
Ulyſſes was not Handſome, but yet he was Eloquerr. 
Ir 1s difficult 7 confeſs, ' but that Virtue enclines to 
TT ITFTT... 
Ax. 19. An Enunciation Relative is that whoſe 
Parts are connefted together by Relation, | 
1. $. And that is ſhewn by Nouns, Pronount, Aad- 
werbs, and the other Parts of Speech, denoting Compert 
ſon ; as, thus : Such as the Magiſtrate is, ſuch 1s 
the People. That which is not Compoſed, is Immortal : 
Where the Carcaſs is, thither will "the Eagles be ga- 
thered together : Whilſt 1 live, Ihope, &c. 


CH A P. XXVIIL 
Of Enunciation Pure and Modal. 


Mx. 1. Pure - Enunciation is that in which 
it is not expreſs'd how the Parts cohere. 


Ax. 2. Modal, in which 7 7s. 


COMMENTARY. 


1. $. For Inſtance : This Enunciation, Man is an 
Animal, or, Man is not a Stone, is Pure ; becaule it not 
only 
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only declares the Predicate Animal to convene with 
Man, and Stone to diſagree - bur alſo withour Expreſ(* 
ling the Manner how. But theſe Enunciations, viz. It 
15s neceflary that Man ſbould be an Animal ; or impols 
{11ble he-ſhou!d be a S:one, are Modal ; becauſe they not 
only denounce the Predicate to agree or diſagree 
with the Subje&t, but allodeclare the Manner how 
they both agree and diſagree, &c. 

Ax, 3. The Modes are four, viz, Neceſſary, Impoſ= 
ſible, Poſſible, Contingent. 

1. $9. Now of Modes ſome are Material, and 0- 
thers Formal. The Material Modes afte& the Matter 
of the Enunciation, viz. either Subjett or Predicate. For 
Example : In this Enunciation, 4 good Shepherd lays 
down his Life for his Sheep. The Word Bon or 
Good, 15 the Mode of the Subje#. In this, A Rhetos 
rician ſpeaks Ornately and Copicuſly. The Adverbs 
Ornately, and Copiouſly, are the Modes of the Preatcate. 
'The Formal affe&, rhe Form, or Diſpoſition of the E- 
nunciation. And theſe, it is we have {aid to be four, 
viz, Neceſſary, Impoſſible, Poſſible, Contingent. To 
which alſo ſome add True and Falſe, but very un «= 
skilfully : For True and Falſe affet not Affirmation 
or Negation : For hethat ſays itis rrue, a Man 1s an 
Animal ; or it is falſe, he is a Stone, days no more 
than if he ſhould ſay, a Man is an Anunal, or thar 
a Man is not a Stone, cc. | 

Ax. 4. Modal Enunciation conlilts of a Dum 
and Mood : The Dittum of which is as it were the Sub- 
je#, and the Mood the Predicate : And this Modal E- 
Nunciation 

1. $. Is either, Adverbially expreſs'd, as, when I 
ſay, Man is neceſſarily an Animal ; or Nomanally, 
as, when I ſay, it is neceſſary rhat Man thould be 
an Animal, &c. When Adverbially, it differs nor 
in Specie, froma Pure : When Nem:naly, 1t makes 
up: a new Species, or Form of Enunciat ion, 1n Which 
the Difum 15, as it were the Subjc#, and the Mode 
the Predicate, The Ditum in tins 1s an Oration; 

| I gone 
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conſiſting of the Caſe of a Noun and Verb of the Infi- 
nitive Mood ; as, here, it is neceſſary that God be good : 
That is, Deum 'eſſe bonum ; the Diftum is, that God 
be good ; the Mode, Mee y. That the Mode is 
the Predicate ; or as the Predicate in a Modal Enunci- - 
ation, is to be collefted from the Copula : For the  Co- 
pula 1s one Part of the Predicate ; and therefore 
that is the Predicateto which the Copula coheres ; Bur 
the Copula coheres with the Mode. And therefore the 
Mode muſt either be or have the Ratio of the Predicate, 
&c. The ſame is evident in a Mutation of a Modal E- 
nunciation into a Pure For this Enunciation, 1t is neceſ- 
ſary the Fire ſhould be hot, is converted into a Pure, in 
this Manner, viz. To the Fire Heat is neceſſary. By 
which ir appears that the Mode Neceſſary was. the 
Predicate in that Enunciation. 

Ax. 5. To this ſort of Enunciation are revok'd 
all Enunciations Excluſive, Exceptive and Reſtrifive. 

1. $. An Exchuſive 1s that in which an Excluſive 
Particle ; ſuch as only, or the like, 1s added to the 
Subje& or the Predicate: As, The Ele# only ſhall be 
ſaved : The Devils at only evilly. Exceprive, in which 
an Exceptive ; as, beſides, but, except, or the like : As, 
All Men were ſwept away in the Flood, but Noah and 
his Family. Reſtriftive, in which a Reſtriftive ; as, 
ſo far as, in reſpeft of, &c. As Man feels /o far as he 
is an Animal : Chriſt is every where in reſpef# ro hi; 
Divine Nature.Such Enunciations as theſe in a Syllo- 
giſm, are to be chang'd and expounded by ſome clearer 
Form of Speech. And hence they are called by the 
Schoolmen, Exponible or Expoundible. And thus far 
of Species's and Enunciations. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. . XXIX. 


Of Emnunciations Univerſal Particular, 


Indefinite and Singular. 


Ax. 1. Ffeions of Enunciations are either Ab+ 
ſolute, or Related. 

Ax, 2. Abſolute, are Quantity and Quality. 

Ax. 3. In Reſpe& ro Quantiry an Enuncution 
1s divided into Univerſal, Particular, Indefinite, and 
Singular. 

Ax. 4. A Univerſal is that in which the Univer- 
ſal SubjeCt is taken Univer(ally ; which then happens, 
when to the Univerſal is added a Note of Univerſali- 
ty, as, every one, none, &C. 

Ax. 5. Particular, in which the Subje& is taken 
particularly, that is, when to the Univerſal is added 
a Note of an uncertain Party, or Paxticularity ; as 
this, ſome one, ſome body. &c. 337 

4x. 6. An Indefinite is that whoſe Univerſal Sub+ 
je&t is not defined by any Note of Ruantity. 

Ax. 7. A Singular is thar whoſe SubjeCt 1s fingu- 
lar, &Cc. 


COMMENTARY. 


7. $. In an Enunciation a Two-fold Quantity is 
to be colider'd, viz. One of the Subjef which is Num- 
ber, and the other of the Predicate which is Time, Place 
or Mood : The Quantity of Number 7s indicated by 
theſe Notes, viz. all, every one, whoſoever, every body, 
as many as, 10 one, no body, a!ſd, ſame, ſome body, themſt, 
xot one, ſome few, not every body, &c. Of which, tho. 

2 
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afett the Univerſal, theſe the particular Enunciation ; 
that of Place by theſe, viz. every where, in all Places, 
one, no where, ſomewhere, &c. Of Time, theſe, viz. 
whenſoever, at all times, no t1me, ſome time, moſtly, &c. 
Of Mode, hee, viz.. how, aftey what manner ſoever, 
&c. And altho' the Quantity of the Predicate be 
often in the ſame Place in thoſe Modes or Forms of 
Argumentation termed Sylogiſms with that of Number, 
yet 1s not that here to be conlidered. - This Four- 
fold Diviſion; viz. of Univerſal, Particular, Indefinite, 
an4 Singular, as abo-'e not ariling from the Quantity 
of the Subjett, but that of the Predicate, &C. 

Nowthe Syncategoremes or con!ignificativeTerms, 
that 15, thoſe that ſignifie nothing of them'elves bur 
when join'd to other Words, as, every one, ' all, all 
that, &c. are taken, either Coletively or Diſtributive- 
ly. Colleftively, when the Predicate can neither 
be faid of the Species's, nor the Individuals of its 
Subjett, as under ; as in theſe Enunciations all the Pla- 
nets are Seven, all the Parts are the ſame with the Whole, 
&c. Diſtributively, when rhe Predicate may alſo be 

'rributed to them that are contained in the Subjett ; 
And if 6rily to the Species's, then they are ſaid to be 
taken Diſtribitively, tinto the Genera Singulorum, that 
is, into the Genrs's of Singulars ; As, all living Crea- 
rures were tfaid to'be in the Ark of Noah. Chriſt 
healed every Diſeaſe ; that is, all Genus's or rather 
Species's of Dileales,and allGenus's or ratherSpecies's 
of living Creatures were in Noah's Ark : But ifalfo 
to the ſingular Individuals, then they are alſo diſtri- 
buted into the Singula Generum, that is, the Singulars of 
the Genrs'S ; as here in this Enunciation, viz. Every 
Men is au Animal, &c. When they are taken Diſtribu- 
tively inro the Singulars of the Genuss, then is 
the Enunciation ſaid ro be ſimply Univerſal, when 
into the Genus's of Singulars, then only ih fome Re- 
[b2&;, or fecundim quid. ' When ColleCtively, they 
!:em"ro make up an (Indehnite Enunciation ; and 
the. Reaſon of it, -is this : When the Word Al, or 

| | | Every 
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Every one, is taken Diſtributively, it 1s no other 
than a Syncategoreme or Conſignificative Term ; But 
when Colle&tivelv, a Part of the Subje&, &c. which 
brings us to the next Axiom, viz. this, That 

Ax. 8. A Note of Univerſality is not to be added 
to the Predicate. | 

1 $. So Ariſtotle teaches, Cap. 3. of the Interp. 
And the Reaſon of it is this, viz. becauſe it 
denotes the Quantity of Number, which is, the 
Quantity of the Subjett, as we have ſaid before, and uot 
Predicate. And therefore is it truly faid, that every 
Man i an Animal ; but not on the other ſide, thar 
Man is every Animal, &c. But yet if the Term Al 
coheres not immediately with the Predicate, . as 
ſometimes is does not, but. ſome otherWord which 
circumſcribes and determines it, the Enunciation 
7ay not be falſe ; as, God willeth that all Men. ſhould be 
ſaved. Chrift cured every Diſeaſe, &c. For here the 
Predicate is not Men, Diſeaſes ; But Willeth, Cured ; 
that is, willeth that all Men ſhould, &C. cured every, &c, 
and ſo we proceed to the next Chapter, v:z. 
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C H A P. "XXX. 


Of Enunciation Affurming, Denying, 
Finite and Infinite, and 


Ls. 1. J]x Regard of Quality, it is, that an E- 
L nunciation is divided in this manner ; 
and firſt, into Afﬀirming .and Denying, and then 


: . 


True and Falſe. 
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Ax. 2.) Aﬀrming is that which conjoyns, 
Ax. 3.5 Denying, that divides the Parts. 


i COMMENTARY. 


r. $. For Example : Enunciations Afﬀfirming are 
ſuch as theſe, viz. Every thing that lives is nouriſh'd. 
If there be a God, then the World is rul'd by a Providence. 
Jt is neceſſary that the Fire ſhould be hot. Whoſe Ne- 
gatives are theſe : Every Living Creature : not nou- 
7:ſhed. If there be a God, the World # yet not ruld 
by a Providence. It is mot neceſſary the Fire ſhould be 
bot, &c. - $f, 

Ax. 4. Both theſe, that is, both Negative and 
Aftrmative Propoſitions are divided into Finite and 
Infinite, 

Ax. 5. Finite, 1s that which conſiſts either of a 

Subjett or Predicate Finite. 
 Ax.6. Infinite, which either of one or both Ins 
fnite. . 
1.S. Finite are ſuch as theſe, viz. Every body is 
in a Place. None can be at theſame time in two Places, 
Infimte theſe ; as, 4 Nonentity is excluded from Cate- 
gories. Som? Man us not Unlegrned. Some, tho" not ſo 
Rich, are not ſo Sordid, &c. 

I omitthe 7th and 8th Rules, here about the Note 
of Negation ing fimple Enunciation ; becauſe I think 
*'em nor ſo true in the Engliſh as they are inthe Latin. 

Ax. 9. A Compos'd Enunciationis then eſteem'd to 
be Denying, when the, Negation coheres mth, the 
Ligament by which the ſimple Enunciations are ty'd voge- 
ther. oh | oh 

1.S. As thus, we may take an Example out of every 
Species : As,Socrates was both # Wiſe Man and gnHoneft. 
If . you become Surety, you muſt be a Debtor : Either it 7s 
Peace, or it is War. Such as the Father 3s, ſuch is the 
Sen, &c. Theſe are thus denyed ; Socrates 'was not 
borh a Wiſe Man and an Honeſt. If you become Sure- 
ty, you will wo: yet become a Debror. It 15 mot either 

Peace 
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Peace or War, Such as the Father is, ſuch need not be 
he: Son, &c. But it 1s to be obſerved that Adverſa-- 
tive Enunciations do not receive Affirmation as Ne- 
gation on the Account of their Vinculum or Ligament, 
but only their ſmgular Parts ; as this, He is not learned 
but honeſt : For this Enunciation is ſo to be denyed, 
viz. He is learned, but he is not honeſt, &Cc, 

Ax. 10. Excluſive and Reſtrictive Enunciations, 
are then ſaid to be Negatives, when a Note of Negati- 
on is placed, before the Excluſive Particles. 

I. 9. As, Man 1s not alone an Animal; Cicero was 
not only an .Orator : Chriſt is not 4s to his Humane 
Nature everywhere, &c. And this brings us to the 
next Axiom, viz. That. 

Ax. 11. Affirmation is before Negation and more 
known, &C . 

1. F. Before it muſt be, becauſe zo be, is before not 
tobe : More known, becauſe a Negative Enunciation 
becomes Known by an Affirmative : For I therefore 
know a Man not to be a Sione, becauſe I know him to be 
another thing from a Stone, &C, 


Inrnnns 
— 


CHAP. XXXL. 


Of Enunciation True and Falſe, Neceſ- 
ſary an4 Contingent, and their De- 
grees, 


Ax. 1. A True Enunciation is that which con- 
joyns thoſe things which are of their 


own Nature conjoyn'd, or divides thoſe things 
which are of their own Nature divided, | 


I 4 Ax. 
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Ax. 2. A Falſe, thatconjoyns thoſe things which 
are divided as befvre, or divides thoſe things which 
are conjoyn'd, » ASE 


COMMENTAR Y. 


1. $. But inthis Place js ro be underſtood not E- 
thica!, but Logical Falfhood and Truth, which we 
have faid to bethe Convenience and Diſcrepance of 
the Speech, with thoſe things that are ſignified in Af- 
firming or Denying. A true Ennanctation conjoyns 
thoſe things which are conjoyned ; that is, declares 
thoſe things to be which are ; as, that” Man 1s an 
Animal, or the like ; or divides thoſe things which 
are divided ; that is, declares thoſe things to be which 
gre not ; as, Man is not a. Beaſt, &c. A Falſe joyns 
thoſe that are to be divided ; that is, Emmunces thoſe 
things tov be which are not ; as, Man is a Stone; or 
divides thoſe things which are to be conjoyned, that 
iS, Enounces thoſe things not to be which are ; as 
that a Plant does not live, &Cc. 

Ax. 3. An Enunciation true, is either Neceſſary or 
Cont:ngent. 

Ax. 4. A Neceſſary is that which cannot, 

Ax. 5, Contingent, which 'may be falſe. 

1. $. That is ſaid ro be Neceſſary in the General, 
which cannot but be, or be otherwiſe than it is : Con- 
tingent, whichmay. To be 'Neceſlary may be ſaid 
of a Thing two Ways, viz. either Abſolutely, or Secundum 
quid, or in ſome Reſpeff. Abſolutely, that which with- 
our a Centradifiom, cannot' be ſaid not to be, or to be 0= 
therwiſe than it is ; according to ſomerhing ; which 
fome' Condition ſuppoſed, inared, or reſpect, is Ne- 
efary ; bur that Condition or ReſpeCt being taker 
-#way, of altered, without ſuch Contradittion, ma 
be ſaid not tobe, or to he otherwiſe than it s. Bo 
theſe, rogether with Contingency, are conſidered e:- 
ther.in Exiſtence, Cauſes, or Enunciation. And that a- 
tone is of this Place : Which is no other than. an 
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Indiſſoluble Connefion of Parts ; whilſt Contingency . 
15.4 Diſſoluble and Mutable. For Example * This b- | 
nunciation, Man is an Animal, is a Necellary ; bes \ 
cauſe it cannot be otherwiſe, but that a Man. 
muſt be an Animal. And this Neceſlity is abſolute. 
This Enunciation alſo' ; A Crow 15s black x neceſſary, 
but not abſolutely, but according to ſome ReſpeF ; be- 
cauſe altho' Naturally a Crow cannot be otherwiſe than 
black, yer by the Supernatural Power of God it may. 
But this Enunciation, Craſſus is rich, is Contingent ; 
becauſe it may ſo be, that Craflus may not be rich. 

Ax. 6. Neceſſity of Enunciation 1s diſtinguiſhed. 
by three Degrees. "The firſt of theſe is of every one: 
the Second by it ſelf : The Third univerſally firſt. | 

Ax. 7. That of every one, is that in which the 
Predicate agrees with ev#ry SubjefF and always. 

1.9. Theſe rwo Conditions are always neceſſary : 
For Example : "This Enumciation, Man is jul, 
1s not of every one ; becauſe to be juſt does not a- 
gree with every Man : Neither this; 4 Living Crea- 
turegrows ; becauſe it does not always grow : But thi, 
A Crow is black, is of everyone ; becauſe every Crow 
is black, and that always. 

Ax. 8. An Enunciation by it ſelf is only that 
whoſe Subje& and Predicate are cohering together. 
by an Eſſential Tye. 

Ax. 9. And is either of the Firſt or Second, 


Mood. >. | | 
Ax. 10. And the Firſt is when the Predicate is 


contained in the Definition of the SubjeCt. - 
Ax. 11, Theother, when the Subje& in the Def 


nition of the Predicate. Ke 
Ax. 12. To which is oppoſed Enunciation. by 


Accident. | 
Ax 13. That is, that in which neither the Pre- 
dicate is contained in the Defimtion of the Sub=:. 
Jef, nor the Subjeft in the Definition of the Predicate. 
1. $. To the Firſt Mood, wiz. that by it felf, 
belong Five Genr's of Enunciations ; Firſt, when the © 
next 
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next Gen 1s predicated of the Species; as, Man :i** 
an Animal. Secondly, the:Remote; as, Man is a Sub- 
ſtance : Thirdly, the next Difference ; as, Man is Ra- 
titnal : Fourthly, the Remote; as, Man has the Facult 
of- Feeling : Fifthly, and Laſtly, the Definition of the 
Defined ; as, Man is a Rational Antmal. To the Se- 
cond belong thoſe Enunciations in which the Propri- 
eties are Predicated of their Subjef, and that either ſingly 
and ſeparately, as, Man is Riſible ; or Two ' Disjuntively, 
as, Number is either even or odd. But this Enunciati- 
on a Crow is + black ; altho' nc:ſary, yet is it 
by Accident ; becauſe neither the Crow in the 
Mention of Blackneſs, nor Blackneſs in the Mention of 
the Crow, 1s defined. | 

Ax. 14. The Enunciation Univerſally. firſt, is 
only that in which the Predicate agrees or convenes 
with the SubjeF, as it is its felf that which it is. 

. Ax. 15. And, therefore, conſiſts: of Reciprocal 
Terms. | 

x. $.:For Example : This Enunciation, Man is 
Rjſible, 1s from hence known to be Univerſally firſt ; 
becauſe it may be ſaid that Man as Man is Riſible 
and alſo that all Men and only Men are Riſible, &C. 

-#.16. Of theſe Degrees, the Second includes the 
F:rft, and the Third the Second, viz. of thoſe having an 
Univerſal Subje&t, but ot on the contrary. 

, Ax. 17, Of Enunciations Contingent, ſome are 
for the moſt Part true, ſome ſeldom, ome of a doubt- 
ful Nature ; that 1s, now true, now:falſe.. 

1. S. As for Example: For the inoſt Part, it is 
irue, that Parents love their Children ; ſeldom, that a 
Man is born with two Heads: Of a Doubrful Nature, 
viz. now true, now falſe ; that a Player at Dice 
wins, &c. Now 


» 


Ax. 18. A falſe Enunciation is, ether Poſſible or 


Impoſſible. 
Ax. 19. Poſlible, that when falſe, may be 7rue 


x. 20. Impoſſible, which, when falſe, cannor be 


1.9. 


rue, 
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"136. A-thing 1s '{aid to” be» impoſlible-alfo two 
Ways; to wit,'eirher Abſolutely or: according to ſame- 
rhing. An Abſolute is that which implies a: Con- 
rradiGtion-; 45,that a Man ſhould be a Stone. Accord- 
- 1ng to ſamething, which when not; way be done indeed. 
by God, bur:not natural Cauſes ; as, for the Sun: ts fand 
ſtill ; the Fire not to burn ; a Virgin to bring forth: + 
So hkewiſe a thing may be faid poſhble two Ways. 
' For one thing It 1s to be poſſible: 70.- God ; another, ro 
Natural Cauſes: And this in Reality difters not from: 
that which is Contingent, but only-in Reaſon: For 
that is ſaid to be poſſible, which is not, but can be. 
Contingent, ' which is and'yet may not be : And this of, 
Abſolute Afetions.* [672 0 3645 


Notes and Obſervations | Extraed ; from 
the Learned Heereboord, and. ap- 
plyad as proper to the End of this 


Chapter. 


1. A Predicate is ſaid'to agree wath the Subje&;, 
as, the Subje&t:.is that which it is, when there-is- 
nothing elſe'in rhe Subje&:tro which it can firſt be 
attribured ;-as 'of theſe two 'Enunciations ;\ Man 71 
Senſible, Man is Riſible. The former. is not Univer-- 
fally firſt ; becaule to be Senſible, does not convene 
to Man as he is Man, but ay he is an Animal, to 
which in the firſt Place it 1sto be attributed ; bur 
to be Rifible, convenes to him as Man ; becauſe 
to none it is to be Attributed before Man. 

2. Terms are ſaid ro be Reciprocal, when there 
may be a Converſion of the Predicate into the 
Place of the Subje&, and ſo on the contrary, that 
is, when one may be pur into the Place of the 
other. As for Inſtance, as one may ſay, every Man 
1s Riſible, ſo one may ſay that every Riſible is Man. 
But altho' one may ſay every Man is Senſible, yer 

Ccan- 
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cannot one fay that every - Senſible 1s' Man, and ſo 
in-other Inſtances :' And that we may fully know, 
when an Enunciation is Univerſally firſt, it is to: be 
obſerved that when the Predicate may. be | ſaid of 
the Subje& with theſe Particles, viz. qua, quatenus, 
quia, that irge, ſo as becauſe, &c. that is,when with the 
Predicarte, either any. Cauſal or Reduplicative Particle 
may be uſed, the Enunciation is always Univerſally 
firſt ; as Man as, and becauſe he is Man, is Riſible, 
&c. When otherwiſe the Enunciation muſt be of 
ſome other Degree. 

3. Of the Degrees of Neceſlity the: ſecond in- 
cludes the Firſt, and the Third the Second, not Re- 
ciprocally. For Inſtance : Every Man is Riſible, is 
an Enunciation Univerſally firſt ; becauſe conſiſting 
of Reciprocal Terms : Of it ſelf, and of the ſecond 
Mood, becauſe the Subje& and the Predicate co- 
here together in a Reciprocal T'ye, and the Subje& 
is contain'd in the Definition of the Predicate : Alſo 
of every one, becauſe every Man 1s- Riſtble and al- 
ways. But whenI ſay a Man is Tworfooted, it is 
alſo of every one, but.not of it ſelf ; becauſe neither 
Man is contain'd in the Definition of the T'wo- 
footed, nor T'wo-footed in the Definition of Man; 
much leſs to it Univerſally firſt, - becauſe it conſiſt- 
eth not of Reciprocal Terms : And ſo we come to 


the 32d Chapter. viz. That j 
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CH AP. XXXIL. 
Of Converſion, Fiuipolence, and Sub- 


alternation of Enunciations. 


Ax. 1. "Hoſe AﬀeGtions are ſaid to be Related; 
which agree to Enunciations amongſt 
themſelves. Compared. WES Þ; L 
Ax. 2. And theſe are four, wiz. Converſion, Aqui-' 
pollence, Subalternation and Oppoſition. And, + * 
Ax. 3. Converſion is the Tranſpoſition ſaving the. 
Truth of the Predicate into the Place of the Subyett ; 
and the Subje& into the Place of the Predicate. 


COMMENTARY. 


r. $. In which A&tion the Truth muſt be ſaved, 
becauſe the Converſion is to follew from the Converted. 
Now this Related AﬀeSion of | 

Ax. 4. Converſion may be divided into Simple, 
that which is. by Accident, and that which is by Con- 
trapoſition. . 

Ax. 5. Simple's that in which the Quantity and 
Quality of rhe Enunciation are preſerved. 

Ax. 6. And has Place in the Umverſal Denying, 
and Particular Affirming : As, | 

1. $. No Man is a Beaſt ; and therefore no Beaſt 
isa Man : Some Man is white ; and therefore ſome- 
thing white: is a Man, &c. | 

Ax. 7. By Accident, that in which the 'Qualiry 
being preſerv'd, the NZuantity is diminiſhed,  _ 

Ax. 8. And takes Place in the Univerſal Afr 


ing. 
r. F. 


1 F. Quantity diminiſh'd, that is, the Univerſal 1s 
chang d into a Particular ; as, Every Plant lives ; and 
therefore Jean ing wo lives is a Plant, &C. 

_ Ax. 9. Contrapoplition, that in which in Place of 
the Subje& and ho Phedica is put: the-Contradiftion 
of them both. 

As, 19. And has, Place in the Univerſal Afirm- 
1 $. As every Mortal is generated ; and\ therefore 
that which is nat Generated, is not Mortal &c. 

Ax. 11. The particular Denying is not ordinarily 
cornered. ff LT: | 1406 $8 wth 
1.:$. For it does not follow, that ' becauſe ſome 
Animal is nota Man, that therefore ſome Man 
ſhould not be an Animal, &c. And if a; particular 
Denying be at any. time converted ; as, ſome Man is 
not. white, and therefore ſomething white not Man : It is 
fortuitous, and to be imputed to the Matter: As 
alſo that, ſometimes a Univerſal Afirming- may be 
converted, ſaving the Quantity, to wit, when confiſt- 
ing of Reciprocal Terms: As, every Man is a Ratio 
nal Animal, and therefore every Rational Animal is a 
Man, &C. 

Ax. 12. But it muſt be obſerved in Converſion of 
Enunciations, that the whole Predicate muſt be 
changed into Place of the Subje&t. And likewiſe 
whole Subje& into the Predicates, or elſe the 
Place of the Converlion may be fallacious. 

--1: $. ForExample : This Enunciation, Some Church 
is in the City, muſt not be converted into this ; Some 
City is in theChurch ; but this, Something which ts in 
the City is a Church ; becauſe the Predicate of the E- 
nunciation to be converted, 7s not City, but, 10 be in 
zt. | In like manner, the Predicate of this Enuncia- 
tion, Every old Man was a Boy's, not only Boy, but was . 
a Boy. And therefore not to be converted into this, 
wiz. Some Boy was an ola Man ; but this, viz. ſome one- 
wha was a Boy, i5-an Old Man, &Cc. | {4 


2. I. 
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2. $. Now: the |Converſioh of Modals is by means 
of the Didtum,.the Mode ſtill remaining Emnunciati- 
ons neceſſary: are converted as pure: Univerſals/de- 
nying, and Particulars affirming, ſimply. Univer- 
 fals athrming either by Accident, or Contrapoſition ; 
as, It isneceſſary.that every Man'jhould be an Animal ; 
#nd therefore that jome, that is, thar ſome @nimal ſhould 
be a Man; or it 1s neceſſary , that that whiah is nat 
an Animal, ſhould not be a Man, &c, 

| 3 C& Onething is here tobe obferv'd, that thoſe 
Enunciations- which have the Mode Neceflary, be 
neceſlary of themſelves : For if they. have nor this 
Neceflity, the Converſion wall be falle : Av, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that every old Man ſbould have been a Boy, aud 
therefore that ſome one that was @ Boy ſhould be an old 
Man. Every learned Perſon ſhould have been taught, and 
therefore that ſome one who has been taught ſhould be 
learned, &c. Such Converſions, as theſe do not: - 
here ; Becauſe that an old Man ſhould have been a 
Boy, or a learned Man taught, is not neceflary of 
its ſelf, or abſolurely, bur only of eve: y one, becauſe 
by the Supernatural Power of God it mughrt have been 
otherwiſe, '&c. Converſion of Modals in the other 
Moods can nor be preſcr:b'd by any ceitain Rules : 
For thoſe things that 4riſtorle ſays 1n the 5 Book of 
Prior, Cap: 3. have more in them of Difficulty chan 
Uſe. 

As to the Xquipollency or like Value of Enuncia- 
tions in Senſe, which ditter in Words, which the 
Author fays ſomething of, I rhought it of little. Sig- 
nificancy to be mentioned here ; - and therefore I 
paſs'd it- by as well that . of thoſe. differing 
in Site of the Negative-Particle only, as Moog, 
The Rules abour one and tiz. other being no 
great Matter; -and' for that /Equipollencies of 
this Nature, may eafily be. diſcern'd withont 
Rule. | | 

Ax. 13. By Subalrernaticn we exprels our Meag- 
ing when we would ſignifie that cne Enunciation 
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-is ſubordinated ro another, and does neceſſarily fol- 

- Jow from ir, bur not on the contrary, as Particulars 
and Singulars from Univerſals, ro which they are 
indiſpenſably an neceſſarily ſubordinate. + 

1.5. For if every Man is Mortal, then alſo this 
or that Man muſt be ſure to be Mortal: And if 
none, then rhis ' or that Man to be ſure, is not 
ſo, &c. 

2. $. In Modals, Subalternation is conſidered, 0: 
only in reference to the Diftum, but to the Mood, Allo 
Subalternation of DiFum is the ſame in Modals 
as it is in thePure: And the Modes of Poſlible and 
Contingent, - are Subalternated ro thoſe of Neceſſary 
and Impoſſible. For Neceflary includes the Adverb 
always; whilſt Impoſſible, never : Which de- 
note a Univerſality of Time. Contingent and Pofli- 
ble, ſom?times, which is a Note of Particularity of Time. 


And hence come we to the 33 Chapter, viz. Thar 
£ 
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C H A P. XXXIIL 
Of Oppoſction of Ennuciations. 


Ax. 1. Ppoficion of Enunciations, is either 111+ 
Truth or Appearance. And 

Ax 2. A True Oppoſitiow'is a Figkt of Enunciati- 
ons in Affirming and Denying. Now Pts 

Ax. 3. Enunciations are ſaid to fight, in which 
. the ſame, of the ſame, according to the ſame, to the ſame, 
'#u the ſame manner and time, is Affirmed and Denyed. 

Ax. 4. Tree Oppoſition afore-mentioned is either 
Contrariety or Contradittion. 

Ax. 5. Contrariety that which is between Two 


" Driver fals. 


Ax. 6. 
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Fx.'6. Of which both -ay 107 be together trus; abs 
tho falſe they may. | : Wo 
- 1 $.'For Example ; both theſe Enunciattons, Bues 
ry Man 'is juſt; no Man' is juſt, are falſe, But nei» 
ther theſe nor any other Contratries can be 'rog#he? 
zrue'; becauſe thoſe' things' which are both 'ar the 
ſame'time' true, ave nt 294 Opp Earp Ween F* Hs 

Mx. 7." Contradi&ion 15 an Oppoſition between 
one Univerſal and a Particular ; or two Singulars, ! 

Ax. 8. Of which the one is always true, and the 
other falſe. * ey. TOE FECT" 90, FS RD” 

1. $. * As, Every Man is juft, every Man not juſt ;; 
no Man is juſt, ſome Man is ; Ariſtides s juſt, Ariſtides 
»or juſt, &c. Of theſe the one 1s true, and: the other 
falſe; and ſo in other Inſtances of the like Nature , 
the ſame. 'In Singulars of future .Contingents, in» 
deed, it appears not to Man, which of the two is 
true, which falſe : Bur yer this is evident, that both 
cannot be together true, nor both falſe. For 
Example: One of 7heſe is rue, that a Player at Dice 
will win'y he ; but whether, cannot by Man be de+ 
Oy tho' before God 'it be certain and determi» 
ned. | 

Ax.'9. An Oppoſition appearing is either Subcon+ 
trariety or Indefinite Oppoſition. 

Ax. 10. Subcontrariety is between two Particu- 
lars ; Oppoſition Indefinite between two Infi- 
nires. ' h | 

fx. 11. Both of which may be rogerher fre, but 
not talle. BY Fa 

'r $. Subcontraries ate; 'Sae Man 7s juſt, Jome . Man 
is not juſt : Of theſe both are true : Fr Ariſtides wax 
Juſt, Verres net juſt ; bur Hor falſe ; For if Subconera- 
ries might be toger/er falſe; then Contraries 'might 
be together true ; becauſe Contraries, the Negation 
added, ' or taken away; contradict Subeoneraries. 
Tndefinite Oppoſitions #re much the-ſame witlyCon- 
rradiQings, For the one- i5-always truz, ths other fallg. 
Bur this proceeds not _ the Form of the 
MY. 4 ; O--- 
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1 rer. R490 y yint a7 
... = $..., $ubcontraries are ſaid to be, in [Appearance 
oppor 4 mt Truth, both becauſe they. may... be.tagether 
rae; as.alſo, becauſe, they,bave not the fame, Syb- 
jeft i Fas. when I ſay. ſome Man is juſt, Jewe. Man- wot 
juſt, T underſtand nox..in.both. the tame. Pexſon ; or 
| if I do, it will be a ContradiQtion of Singulars. Aﬀ- 
ter the ſame Manner, 1s the Ratio of \Ladefinicely 
oppoſed. tl go (one A. 
| Ax. 12. Contradition in Modals conſiſts in the 
| Affirmation. and Negation of . the Mood in the ſame 
| Dictum. Din \wip[ 
1 As it 1s nece[[ary Man. ſhould be an Anima}; not ne- 
ceſſary Man ſbould be an Animal. So are, Impoſlible, 
nor Lmpoſbble; Contingent. .not Contingent; - op- 
foſe = SOT 
Fx. 13. Contrariety of them conſiſts Paxt in the 
Di&um, Part in the Mode. eþ | 
Ax.14.By reaſon of the. D:Fum,thoſe. Enunciations 
are contrary ; both which. have the. Mode Necel- 
fary or Impoſſible ; if in one';be Diftum be affirmed, 
the other denyed. 1 
1 $. As itis neceſlary Man ſhould be an Animal, 
ir is neceſſary Man ſhould nor be an Animal ; im- 
poſſible Man ſhould ' be a Stone, impoſſible Man 
' thould not be a Stone, &c. | 
Ax. 15. By reaſon of Mode, two, the one of 
which has the Mode neceſſary, the other tmpoſibls.; if 
the Diftum of both be of the ſame Quality.” 
I. $. As, it is neceſlary Man ſhould be an Animal, 
impoſſible he ſhould beſo. _ "Re 
Ax. 16. Subcontraries are two, having the Mode 
Poſſible or Contingent, if in one the Diftum be affirmed, 
the other denyed. 
1 $.: As, It is poſſible, or. may happen that one 
Playing at Dice, may win ; it is poflible, or may hap+ 
pen, that ene playing at Dice may not win, &c. 
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Ax. 11, Now Enunciations that gre Excluſive and 
Reftrichive,receive Contradiftion feeni-4 Neg ation ad- 
det to the Excluſive or Reftriftive Pa#tifles:. 


. 'r $. Asonly Faith juſtifies, Fahlyogly does nor 
[ai z i-or, Man is Mortal as r0:hip Sud; Man is 


tal; Hur not as to his Soul, &c." © -- 
8.18: Contradition of Compoſed * ptr in that 
Nog 41 5, Ivhich appertaite to 3he CongeBtih tf the Con- 
ſequent with the Antecedent. = <6 pe” 


1. $.- Ahd therefore this, viz. if th is 06t ifora- 
ble, he is yer vain, and of a yu I o#gur, 1s 


, 
evertet by Yirgl, Book 2. of £niat.. 
Nec fmiſerum fortuna Sinonem, CC," > kg : 


I 


That iS, -- Nor yet, if hard Fortune has made bin MM; 
Terath, has ſbs alſo made him a Lyer too. 


Which you may thus reſolve : Nor if Sinon be Frade 
miſerable, is he alſo vain, and of a lytng Tongue, &c. 
And fo of all other theliks,. k. 
Bit that ths ZEquipollency, Subalternation,” and 
Oppoſition of Enunciations may the better appear, 
= 094 a Diagram in which they may be ſeen at one 
JEW, _ 
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| In which are to be obſerved four Caſes of Enun* 
Clations ; - and in each of them, four Enuncjations, 
according to the four Modes. Firſt, The Enunciati- 
ons of the ſame Claſs are Xquipollents. Secondly, The 
Enunciations of the Firſt, are ſubordinated to thoſe 
of the Fouxth ; and thoſe of the Second to thoſe of 
the Third, Thirdly, the Enunciations of the Firſt 
and Third, as alſo the Second and Fourth, are con- 
tradiftory to each other. Fourthly, thoſe of the 
Third and Fourth are Contraries, by reaſon either of 
their Diftum or Mood. Fifthly, the Enunciations of 
the Firſt and Second, are Subcontraries. Sixthly, The 
: Vowels of the Words which are prefix'd to each 


Claſs, denote the Quality of the Dium and Mood ; as, 


I T 
as } & 


And ch fa of the Thematick Part, which was 
inthe firſt Place to be hand'd : Now follow Defi- 
nition, Diviſion, S$ yllogiſm, and Method; of which 
in the ſecond Part we are to entrear. 


E(B The Diftum to be deny'd and Mood affirm'd. 


eno 


e Dium to be affirm'd, and Mood deny'd. 


he Dictum and the Mood both to be deny'd. 


*h , C The Di#um and Mood to be afhrm'd. 
U 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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CHAP. I 


Of Definition in General, and Defint- 
| _ tion Nominal. 


Definition 1s ſaid to be an Oration, 
viz. Internal or External, that is, 
either 1n the Mind, or _ 
TEA = forth in Words, declaring what 
that is which i ſought. | 

-. $. Which conliſteth - in two Words at the 
leaſt: And therefore an Explication of one Name by 
another more known, as if one ſhould call a Rapier a 
Sword, cannot properly be call'd a Definition, but 
yet it muſt be referr'd ro Definition,as we ſhall after- 
wards make appear. The Reaſon why Definition 
muſt he a Speech is plainly this : Such is the Imbe- 
Cillity of our Minds, that by one Conception we 
cannot eafily atrain to the. Eflence of a thing. That 
Definition therefore might occur, that is, accom- 
modate it ſelf to this Imbecillity, it diſtributes the 
thing into Parts, viz. Genus, and Difference, or 
the like, and ſo delivers it to be underſtood by the Mind 
by many Conceptions, calling each Part by its Name. 
K 4 AY. %. 


Axiom 1, 


(2) i 


Ax. 4. Now of Definitions, the one is of the Name 


and the other of the thing. 
the Name is that which de- 
ſaid ; or what is ſigni- 


Ax. 5. Detinition of 
clares, what that is which is 
fed by the Name. .* \ ; 

Ax. 6, And that yither by Erymoleg y, ,or a Conju- 
gate, or a Synonymous Word,. So that ( 

1. $. Nominal Definition appears to be three- 
fold, wiz. that which is according to Etymology, and 
ſo declares the Signification of the Name our of the 
Original. As, # Triangle is that which has three An- 
gles ; Philoſophy is the Love of Wiſdaom,&c. Or, Second- 
ly, according to Conjugation ; and declares the Name 
by a Conjugate Word ;. as, Ruality is that by 
which Things are ſaid to be of what RQugplity they 
are. Or, Thirdly and Laſtly, According to Word ; 
as, when an obſcute-'one is declared by” one, or 
more, wore known ; as, a handſome Thing is one 
that is decent and honeſt, &c. For -altho' when 
one Word is explained by another, it is im- 


properly enough 1aid to be a Defigution,. becauſe 


ſuch Explication is -not /A%y0s, or. an Oration 
as''we have obſerv'd above, yet muſt ſuch an 
Explication be referr'd to Dehinition, as Ariſtotle 
ſays Book 1. Top. Cap. 5. And ſo we proceed to 
thenexr Chapter, viz. Thar, ' i 


CHAP. 


Of Perfe® Definition. 


Ow Definition of the Thing is that which 
_ explains what the Thing it ſelf is. 
Ax.'2. And is either Perfe# or Imperfect. = 
Ax. 3. A Perfe&,that which perfet#ly explains the Ef- 
ſence of the Thing by its Eſſential Attributes. $4 
Ax. 4. Imperfet, not, at leaſt not Perfe&- 


AX. I. 


Ax. 5. The Laws of Perfe& are principally S:x, 
and the firſt is thar the Definition be ſhort. 

1. $. Now Definitions are ſaid to be ſhort 'when 
there is nothing leſs,nor more in 'em than there ought 
70 be. Now that there may be ſomething more, may 
chiefly happen three Ways ; ahd firſt, when aTautology is 
committed ; which is not only then when the lame 
thing is repeated by a Synonymous Word ; as if a Man 
ſhould be defin'd ro be a Rational Animal, and endu'd 
with the Power of Underſtanding ; which 1s the ſame 
thing in other Words; bur alſo, when that is pur 
into the Definition of :he Species which ought to have 
_ been pur into the Definition of the Gems : Asif Blind- 
neſs ſhould be defin'd to be a Privation of the Sight, 
which waturally ought to have in-been: For thoſe Words 
which naturally ought to have in-been, are Reduns 
dant, and included in the Word Privation it ſelf : 
Thar, Secondly, is 0:7058, or unneceſſary in a Definizis 
on Which diſtinguiſhes nor he Defined from any other 
thing, ar Tranſcendents ; As if Virtue ſhould be 
defin'd: to- be: thar- for which a Man ſhould be 
accounted Honeſt, &c. In this manner yer, are chief Ge-" 

= 0.4 161 nus's 


"$1 
nus's to be defin'd. In the third Place, that is ſaid to 
be otioze 1na Definition, which being taken away, the 
Definition would nevertheleſs be proper, and explain 
the Nature of the Thing, ; as if a Man ſhould ſay of a 
Man, that he was Rational' Animal capable of Diſci- 
plines : For altho' that of Capable of Diſciplines ſhould 
be withdrawn, yet the reſt-of the Defrytion would 
be proper to explain the Effence of Man, &c. 
Ax. 6. Secondly, Definitions ought to be Perſpi- 
CUOUSs. Tp | ©2086 
1. $. The Perſpicuity of Definitions, * ſays the 
Prince of Philoſophers, ought to be fuch-as that it” 
may: preſently appear what that is which is 
taught : Nay, that from it, that of- the Thing con- 
' tzary alſo may be collefted. All thoſe things there- 
fore are to be avoided, which may any ways beget 
Obſcurity ; as,Unuſuslneſt, Ambiguity, Met aphor 8c. But 
if there be none proper; or elſe if any Word be more 
uſed jn the Metaphorical than it 1s in the Proper 
- Signification, nothing hinders but that we may ad- 
hibit 8 Mit aphorical Word in & Definition, And there- 
fore when Logick is defin'd to be an Art of Diſpu- 
ting well, expreſſing by the Word Diſſerendi, ſignify- 
ing properly ſomerhing elſe ; that Definition 1s im- 
roperly rejefted for the Meraphor ; becauſe the 
Word Diſſerenai 1s much ſeldomer uſed in irs proper 
Signification, which is to aiſtribute or Aiſperſe, than in 
the Meraphorical ; tho' ſomething elſe poſſibly chere 
way be, which may be reprehenaed in that Defini- 
£100. 
. 4. 7. Thirdly, Definitions ought to be Reciprocal 
with the Defined. -; _. 1” 
1.S. That is, whatever is: contein'd in the Defined 
ought alſo ſo ro .be in the Dejwricion ; ang. jo on the 
eontrary. Wherefore when. the Lawyers define 'natu- 
rg] Right to be rhat which Nature has taught. g// bving 
Jo #he yon tos! lax : = Righs; w_ 
only amng/t Mew, and appertainesh not'to Brutey. 
Obs other Ce when Logick is defined to w_ 
rt 


X 5 ) 
Art of Diſyuting or Arj well, the Definir 
zoo fi of Pj LY Or oh not only a ibs cg 
or Art of Ce bur alſo. Prog Doſing. | 
Qcdering well, which axe nor ſufficiently e Kaired 
under he Notion of ag | 
Ax... 8. Fourth] tions are to be of- 
rmed. | 
# 7.9. For that Negative Definitions do not ſo much 
= what 2 Thing is, as what it is not: 'Where- 
fore 4riſtorle having propos'd rwo Definitions of 4" 
6 Book 1. Top. Cap. 5. preferrs the lattet before 
the former, becauſe conceiv'd by 0 foe Often 
et are we forc'd thro” the Inopy of Words, or Im- 
bcc of our Underſtanding, or Imperfettions of 
ro make uſe of Negative Definitions ; as, when 
Kay, an Angel 70 b a Finite Subſtance, void of 
Body, 4 Beaſt, an Irrational Animial ; Blindneſs a Prin 


vation of Sight. Bur then they are Imperfe& Defini- 
On. 


_ Fifthly, Definitions ought to be propos'd 

WE) FORT 2 or Conjunition of Parts. | 

1. F. For 2 Definition is the: Explication of one. Zf- 
ſence, and therefore it ought to be one and that a /im- 
ple Oration ; But Copulative and Disjun&tive Parr/- 
cles coynef many together. For Example : A Man. is: 
not to be defin'd 4 Terreſtrial Animal and two-faottd, . 
but 4 Tergpry al two-footed Animal ; as is colte&ed 
Cap. 5. of the Interprer. and Cap. 4. * Book 2. of the* 
Poſt. After.the ſame manner Number js not to be- 
defin'd, a Multitude even or uneven : For this is its Di- 
viſion, but # Colleftion of Unites. Bur ſuch Defini- 
tions as are frequently to be diſpens'd with, | 
not becauſe perfeft, but becauſe there are » a" Fer: | 
a5 when Book: 2. of the Phyſ. Nature is d be 1 
the Principle, and Cauſe of Marion and Raet ; and ra | 
ciation Cap. 4. of the Book of Interp. an Oration tyy. 
 nogneing #706 or falſe. \ 


| 
$43 C 
EE | 
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. W7 IO. Sixth! 7 Definitions are to conſiſt of Prior 
Attribmtes, and ſimply more known, and alſo Indemon- 


able. | LA 
$. This Canon does the Philofopher explain_ 
and confirm in the 6th Book of the Top. Cap.' 4. ro 
this Effe&t. Definition is: given us, ſays be, that ' we 
may know : Put we know” not from every thing or 
all : but from thoſe that arg Prior and more known. - 
Now then ſince Definition” may confiſt | either of 
them, which are. to us more known, or ſimply: We 
ought rather to, endeavour that the Jatter 'may be 
made known by the former, and ſimply more known 
than on the contrary ; becauſe this manner of Defining 
is the moſt accommodate to Science. But yet a- 
mongſt thoſe who are incapable of ſuch Definitions 
it may be neceſſary, it may be, to make Definitions 
of thoſe 'that are more known to us, rather than 
thoſe that are more known in themſelves. But fuch 
Definitions declare not the Effence of a thing, and 
therefore are imperfeR; unleſs the ſame thing happen 
ro be more known to us, and more known in 4t ſelf. 
Bur neither muſt a perfe& Definition confiſt only of 
thoſe that are more known, but alſo Indemonſtra- 
ble : For Definition is the Principle of Demonſtration, 
as is ſaid Book 41. of the Soul, Cap. 1. and Book 1. 
Poſt. Cap. 1. Itis taught thar the Principles of De- 
monſtration are immediate ; which, certainly could 
not be, if their Parts were to be demonſtrated by for - 


mer Cauſes. 
Ax. 11. A perfet Definition conſiſts of the next 
Genus and Specifick Difference. | FT 

1.S. This Canon is precepted' Book 6. Top, Cap. r. 
' Bur yet if the next Genus want a Name, there is ad- 
ded in its Place a Remote with a Difference to limir 
it, and ; make it a next, Genus. '. So* when an 
Animal is defin'd to be a Living, Feeling, Coyporeal ' 
Subſtance ; Living Corporeal Subſtance is pur in'place 
or lieu of a nex: Genus, and the fpecifick Difference 


& Feeling. 
in AX. 12, 


(7) 

Ax. 12. The Difference of Subſtances, if not 
without, 1s always taken from their Form ; bur if 
withous, or that Form be unknown, Propriety is 
added in the Read of Form. 

1. $. So when Man is defined to be # Rational A- 
»imal, the Difference 1s taken from his Form, which 
is a Rational Soul. But becauſe incorporeal Subſtan- 
ces have''none, and the Specificks of Corporeal, - even 
lye hid ; becauſe of themſelves they incurr nor our. 
Senſes in the Place of Form, ſome Properry muſt be 
taken ; as; An Angel is an Incorporeal Subſtance, a Dog 
A Barking-Ben Cc. | | | | 

Ax. 13. The: Differences of Accidents are not 
taken from*their Form or Eſſence, bur their reſpe& 
to their Subjeft, Objef#, Cauſe Efficient or Final, or 
ſomewhare}e not conrain'd mm the Eſſence. 

1. $. Which is the Cauſe, or Reaſon why Ariſtotle 
| Book 6.ef the Metaph.Cap. 5. fays, that Subſtances are 
ſimply and' primarily defin'd ; Actidents ſecondarily only, 
or according to ſomething ; and that the Definitions 
of Accidents are Orations through Additions, becauſe 
thoſe things that are added to their Genus in their 
Definitions ar? without their Eſſence ; and almoſt of 
another Caregory. | 

Ax. 14. | Proprieties are defin'd by Genus, Snb- 
jet and next Cauſe ; and that either Efficient, Final or 
both. 6; 

1.S$. And' firſt, Efficient, as an Eclipſe of rhe 
Moon is a Defe& of Light in ir by Reaſon of the 
Earth's being Diametrically interpoled: between the 
Sun and it : Thunder is the Noiſe of a broken Cloud 
by reaſon of the Fire's being oppreſs'd ;' and ſo 2dly 
Final ; as, Senſe 1s a Natural Faculty in an Animal, 
ſor the End of Judging betwixt Singulars: The Ap- 
petite for the gaining of what is good to its ſelf, and 
avoiding what is Evil ; or both,as theA&t of Reſprrari- 
on is a Reciprocal Attra&ion and Expulſion of the Air 
by the Lungs, for the Refre t of the Heart ,&c. The 
Subje& now's ſometimes in aDefinition of Proprieties 

 wnmen= 


(8) 


apneyyonce; becauſe ar 1s contained either. in- the 
Lxenus Or. next Cauſe ; As, the Mempry js, an internal 
Dy nſerying of the Images of thirigs knywe. Here the 
ubje emory 15 not. expreſs a, wit, Animal, 
becauſe contain'd in the Word 9enſe, and, expreſs'd 
in the Definition of :hat. So alſo Riſfibtlity is 6 nar 
mural Faculty of Laughing, ariſing from # Rationsl A+ 
 1/mal. I ſay not of Man, becauſe ſufficiently weder- 

to i, when 1 ſay ariſing from a Ratiomal Anis 
mel, &c. ; SY: ani Tootly: n:; ; F 
.. x. 15. Accidents improper, beſides:the . Genus, 
take to themſelves in Detinition, \im the Place of 
Difference, .either' Swbje&# or Obje8#,., Cauſe Efficient 
4 Final, or ſomething that is made out of theſe, 
1. $. The manner of defining of theſs is ſcarcely 
to be: contained within , any certain- Rules : For, 
ſome are defined by Genus and SubjeR, - as,” Simity it 
the Crookedneſs of the Noſe. Some Genus and. Obje& 
as, Phyſick is the ' Stience of Natural Body. , And after 
this manner Theoretical Sciences z and ſome again 
by Genus and End ; as, Grammar is the Art of ſpeakiug 
wel: Alſo Genus, End and Objett; as, Logick is an 
Art of making of Inſtruments, and therewith diretting 
the Underſtanding in theKnowledge of Things ; orLiberality 
is a Virtue obſerving a Mediocrity in giving and receiving 
of Moneys, &c. After this manner Arts and Habits 
Moral. Some laitly, by Gents and Cauſe Efhcient ; 
as, Whiteneſs is a Colour ariſing from a Predomination of 
Clear. Sound, a Patible Quality ariſing from a Stroke 
of the Air between two BoYies collided, or hit one againſt 
anther. - And after this manner all Pattble Quali- 
ties, if, not proper, of other Genus's of - Accidents 
there can ſcarce. be given any cer!4/n_ 'Rales ; but 
each how they are to be delin'd, Uſe. and Ex- 
amples of approved Authors muſt teach z which 
for this End the Studious of Logick ought fo collet} 


together. ; 


Ax, 16. 


9:7, 
x. 16, The Pars of Definition, are always 
be plac'd, as that the Genus may precede the Diftc- 


rence ; and every Word following may lime 3s , 


''3.% S$o teaches Ariſtotle Book 2. Poſt. Cap. 1.34 Hor 
Example .;.;; An | Animal 15, nok t0 be de ned 4 
Feeling Animate 1; but. an Animgte. Feeling BoYy ; : &c 
and 10 we.come to- Hagatett Denican IREGE: 8 


FE 
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Of Imperfect Definition. | 


Ax. 1. | hes ar Definition « properly a Deſcription, 
h and that is either Necefzry or Arbitrary. 
Ax. 2. Neceſſary, viz. when the Dehned is enther 
aot capable of a perfe& Definition, or ele through 
the Imbecilliry of our Minds we cahnor attain to a 
perfect Detinition of it ; of, /aftiy, when thereare 
wanting fit Words required for an Accurate Defint- 
tion. ©3% | Ly 
| Ax. 3. Of the firſt Sort axe hrſt, Infinire Things, 
and Secondly, rhofe which have. nor a true '£f- 
ſence : Thirdly, a: Perfe& one, and Fourthly, one by 
it ſelf : Fifchly, and Jaitly, thoſe which are nor 
placed immediately under fome Gene. 


4, OMMENTARY. 
r.$. Arid 1ſt Infinite rhings,as God, 2VIng nota true 
Eflence ; as, Beings of Reaſon. Things feigned, Images. of 
Things, Privat 70S Not a Pertect ; as, Parts, Principles - 
of Things, Things in: doing or ImperfeF. Not one by 
JOG + To £5 them» 


Cd 
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theinſelves ; as, Concretcs, Argregater, Complex. Nor 
under one Genus ; as, Tranſcendents, Supreme Genms"s. 
Ar leaſt, not immediately ; as, Iidividuals: For 
theſe are contained immediately under Species, and by 
Mediation of that under Gen. Eid 

8. 4. By reaſon of the Imbecilliry 'of our 
Minds 'or Underſtanding, Subſtances Intorpore- 
real, and moſt of the moſt ſpecial Species's of Corporeal 
Subſtances. 

. -T.$: ForGenus's and Species'sSubaltern may bede- 
fin'd any way ;as,an Animal is a living feeling Body,8c. 
In the Definition of Corporeal Subſtances of the low- 
eſt Species in the Place of Eſſential Difference, there 
uſes to be added Propriety, as we obſerv'd a little be- 
fore: The Proprieties' of Incorporeal are, likewiſe 
unknown to us : Yet Man although he 1s the low- 
eſt FRO, is rightly enough defin'd z Rational A- 

RI7125. | 

x. 5. When a fit or proper Word is wanting 
there are to be two or more joyned together by a Gram- 
matical Conjun#io, Bur, f 

r. $. Such Definitions as theſe ſin againſt the 5th. 
Law of Defining, propos'd in the gth. Theoreme of the 
farmer Chapter ; .:o which I refer you. 

Ax. 6. Imperfe& Definition Arbitrary, is, when 
ad-elinivg or rejefting a Perfe&-Definition, we draw 
the thing ingrols ; either for DeleQations [ake, or 
that we may atremper our Definition to the Capacities 
of others, 

Ax. 7. Of Imperfe&, there are ſeveral Species's, 
of which thoſe approach neareſt to the Perfe& De- 
finition, which agree moit with the Laws of Defini- 
tion, which we have but now before propoſed. 

Ax. 8. The principal Soecies'sof them are theſe : 
Firſt, when a proper Accident 15 defin'd only by an 
External Cauſe. a SY 
' © x. $. As, an. Eclipſe is an Interpoſition of the Earth 
between the Sun and the Mom : Death is an Extin- 
Hom of the Vital Heat. This is called a Definition: 
| Cauſal, 


Cauſal or atria, as in the Greek, Book.2. Poſt. Cap- 
en 'S | | k 
_ 4x. 9. Secondly, by Genus and Subje& not men- 
tioning the Cauſe. RT 4. | 
1.S.. As,.an Eclipſe is a DefeF of Light in the Moon, 
Death is the Exit off the Living ; and by ths the 
Cauſal Definition is effeted, a Perfect Definition of a 
proper. Accident ; as, an Eclipſe is a Defe&t of Light 
in the Moon, by reaſon of the Earth's Interpoſition 
Diametrically betwixt the Sun andthe Moon; Death 
1s the Interritus of the Living, by reaſon of the Ex- 
tinftion of the Vital Hear, Or... | 
Ax, 10. The third Species of Imperfe&t Defaniti- 
on is that which conſiſts of Genus, and of one or more 
Proprieties. | a | | 
1.S. As, a Dog is a barking Beaſt ; Man is a Riſible 
Animal; a Loadſtone that which draws Iron. And in 
this-manner are defined Subſtances, whoſe Eſſential 
[4s ms are concealed from us, as 1s befores 
aid. 
Ax. 11. The fourth is that which conſiſteth in an 
Enumeration of Parts or Species's. | 
1. $. As Logick is an Art of Defining, Divi- 
ding, Arguing, and Ordering well ; The Roman Ci- 
vil Law 31s that which conſiſts of Laws, Ats of Se- 
nate, Judgments, Authorities of Lawyers, Uſages ; 
Laſtly, and Equality ; as Cicero ſays in his To» 
icks.. 
l Ax. 12. The Fifth is that which conſiſts of 
Removement of its Oppoſite ; as that of Horace, 
VIZ. | 


Virtus eft Vitium fugere. 
m—— Et Sapientia prima eft | 
Stultitia caruiſſe. 


7. e. Virtue is to fly Vice, and the firſt Degree of Wiſe 
aom is to be void of Folly, © fl 
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- Fx. 13. The Sixth, when the Relate is defined by 
the Correlate, without -Mention of the Genus and 
Foundation. ITY + | OR | 

1. $. As, he is s Maſter that has # Setvant, a Fa- 
ther that has Children, Teacher, or Maſter, that haj 
Diſciples. + {6 | | | 
' Ax. 14. The Seventh, which conſiſts of a Coacer- 
vation, or heaping up of Circumſtances, and common _ 
AdjunQt. - £ 

1. $. And this properly is a Deſcription ; a#ho' Uſe 
bas now obtain'd, that every Imperte& Definition be 
call'd a Deſcription.For Example : Mant4s a two-footed 
Animal,uncover'd with Hair,or Feathers, of an-ere& 
Countenance, and endued with Hands : Which 
Formula of Definition is uſed by H:ſtorians and Poets 
in the Deſcription of Perſons, Fats, Places, and the like 
. ſingular things. | 

2. $. Boethirs adds other Species's of this Imper- 
fe&t Definition ; as is/ Firſt, Definition by way of 
Metaphor, As when Youth # defized to be the Flower 
of Age, Age the Winter of Life, Sleep to be the Image of 
Death,&c. Secondly,by way of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ; to 
which belong Elogies, which are attributed to things, 
either by way of Praiſeor Diſpraiſe ; as when Hiſto- 
ry is by C:c-ro Book 2. of his Orat. deſcrib'd to be the 
Witneſs of Time, the Light of Truth, the life of Memory, 
the Miſtreſs of Life and the Meſſenger of Ant:quity. 
Or when Philoſophy is deſcrib'd by Plato, to be a 
Similitude with God as much as in Man lies. Pleaſure 
the Foo of Evils, Anger a fhort Maadniſs or voluntary 
Diſtra#iom. Thirdly, by way of Periphraſis ; as Ho- 
mer is the Writer of theTrojanWar. Fourthly, Diffe- 
yence,as Hatred u that which u more laſting than Anger. 
Fifthly, Example, or Inſtance ; as an Animal s a 
Man, a Horſe, &c. Sixthly, what it wants of its Ge- 
Nus ; as, & Deunx # a Roman Pound wanting an Ounce, 
&c. Bur yet all theſe are ſuch as hardly if at all me- 
rit the Name of Definition. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


Iv. 


of the Manner of Inveſtigation or Qu 
| | of Defetin: * 4 


TY I. Efinitions are colle&ed froth Rs or 
.. Indufion, or Demonſtration or Et 


. Or, Qveies; or, Laſtly, yu the Definition of the 
, Contrary. | 


COMMENTARY 


1. $. And by way of Divition thus, when Divi- 
PI being am of the chief Genus, and. Subordt- 
nate Species's under which the Defined 1s contained, as 
far as the Defined it ſelf, all the 
are collefied, our of which its Definition 1s to be fra- 
med, Afer this manner let us ſearch for the ofi- 
nition of Man. Man isa Subſtance; but becauſe an 
Angel is alſo a Subſtance ; Thyt it may apped} how 
Man differs from an Angel, Subſtance ought to. be 
vided into Corporeal and oreal. AMan i is 
a Body, an Angel without a Body: Bur a Stone alſo is 
a Body : That therefore a may be diſtin apuilhed 
Gra a Stone, divide Bqdily or Corporeal Subſt 
into Animarte and Ina in, that is, with or without 
a Soul, Man is a real Subſtance Animare, 
Stone: Inanimare..- _- lants are alſo Animate : 
Let us divide therefore again Corporal Subſtance A 
nimate into Feeling and woid of Feeling. Man feels, a 
Plant not :: But a Horſe alfo feels, and hkewiſe other 
Beaſts. Divide we therefors Animare' Corpoxal 
Feeling Subſtance into Rational and Irrational. H 
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efore are we to ſtand, ſince it appears that every, 
_ only Man Rational, From hence vntth 
may be colletted this Definition, viz. That Man is 
a Corporeal. Subſtance, Living, Feeling Rational ; or 
leſt in Detinition of the Species be put the Definition 
of the Genus ; a Rational Animal. This Method 4- 


' riſtothe delivers Book 2. Poſt. Cap. 13. and- there advi- 


ſes in this Series of Diviion, no Eſſential Difference 
be paſs'd by : I addalſo that no Accidental muſt be 


adhibited. 


-2. $.: By-Induftion thus, viz. when the Eſſential 
Attributes:of them wma” area theDefined being 
compared together, tejetting thoſe that appear proper 
to the Singulars, the Definition 1s Conketted. of he 
reſt, which are common to all. ' Seek we thus the 
Definition of Animal: Under Animal are contain'd 
Man, Horſe, Lion, &c. "The Effential Attributes of 
theſe, are Corporeal Subſtance, Living, Feeling : Theſe are 


" ' common t0 all. The Property:of: Man isto be Ratio- 
- al: Irrational is common-to the Horſe and Lion. 
-- The Property -of a Horſe 5 to whinny ; Lion to 
"Year : That therefore you may-find the 1tion'of 
:- Animal:y Rational, Irrational,, Whinnying;Roaring , 
* are 'to be rejefted, . as being too ſtreight. From the 
"reſt fuch a Definition asthas . will ariſe, viz. Thar 
- Aarf Animal 48-a Living,” Feehng, Corporeal Sub- 
' fanee/&c. This Method.driftorle delivers 1n the Place 


.. rw Iafttited.  . We 
«15.9. Demonſtration 'is hereafter 10 be treat- 
td of: 5 ENBIL p | 


} tt THe 
-- 4. S*As for Erymology, it often ſupplies the Place 


ofthe Difference of Things, which with the Genus may 


- Conſtitute a Definition. So becauſe Arithmetick is 'ſo 
- ſaid, d#8'78 ' &et9us, that is, from Number, it's colle- 
Red: rhar Arithmetick. is the. Science of Numbers : 
*- And - Phyſick, aw. © quoeas, that is, | Na- 
-rure, it's colle&ted that Phyſick 1s the Natural Sci- 


-- 


-  elce, 'Of Science of Nature,coc.. 
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5. $6. From Derivation a Definition 1s colle& 
ed, when from the Definition of one Conjugate the 
Definition of another is colleffed ; as the. Definition 
of Prudence from that of a prudent Man. 

6. $. From the Definition of one Contrary alſo, 
may be colle&ed that of another : For of Contraries, 
the Science us the ſame. And, therefore, when Ari- 
fotle Book 3. Cap. 1. had defin'd an unvoluntary 
Thing to be that which is either done by Force 
or Ignorance, and affirmed that twnbe-dans.by Force whoſe 
Principle is External, and ſuch, as that he contributes 
nothing to it, who does or ſuffers it. He thence col- 
les, that a voluntary Thing « that whoſe Printi« 
| ple is in him who afts and is not ignorant of the 
Circumſtances of the Fa#, &c. Hence then pros» 
ceed we to the Conſideration of' the next to be 
conſidered, wiz. Diviſion, its Laws and- Spec 
es's, which will be the Subje& of the next 
Chapter. ' 5 Ke E 
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CHAT Vi Ss 


Of Diviſion, its Laws and Species's. 
J | | » # 
Ax. 1. F Diviſion, one is of the Name,or Nominsl, 


the other of the Thing.” da 

Ax. 2. Diviſion of the Name is an Enunciati» 
on of the Significations' of an Homonymous: or 
Doubtful Word, or Sentences of an ambiguqus of 
doubtful Speech. 
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r. $. As if any one ſhould recite the Significati- 
ons of theſe Latin Words, Jus, Canis, Malum, &c. 
or diſtinguiſh in this Oration, Ao te Aacrde Roma- 
7705 Vincere poſſe. That is, 1 ſay, you Aacides can conquer 
_ the Romans. This properly indeed is not ſo much 

Diviſion as Kawacianen, and i more frequently call'd 
Diftinttion than Diviſion. 

Ax. 3. And is to be adhibited in the Beginning of 
4 Diſputation 

x. $. Sothat the Diſpuration mag yorns to be inſti- 
tuted againſt the Thing, not Words : For it may happen, 
fays Ariſtotle, that the Anſweres may not direCt his 

ughts the ſame way with hum that interrogates, 
__ any thing is ambiguous in # Speech, Book 1. Top. 

ap. 8. 

* 4. Now Diviſion of the Thing which is pro- 
perly ſaid to Be a Diviſion, is an Explication of the 
Whole by its Parts. | 

Ax. 5. And is either by its ſelf, or by Accident. 

Ax.6. Dypiſiqn by it ſelf, is that by which is divi- 
ded a Whole into its Parts, which are 7 zt, of, or by 
themſelves. 

Ax, 7. Accident by Accident. 

- 1. $. For Example; when Animal is divided into 
Man and Beaſt, or into Body and Soul, the Diviſion 
1s a Diviſion by it ſelf ; becauſe Man and Beaſt are by 
themſelves contained under Animal; and Animal 
is of it ſelf compoſed of Body and Mind. But when 
Men are divided into Freemen and Slaves, good and bad, 
the Piviſion 1s by Accident ; becauſe here, not Mer: 
of themſelves are divided, butthe States and Conditi- 
ons of Men oy other Accidents which happen to them. 

Ax. 8. Diviſion of it ſelf again is Four-fold; One 
of the Univerſal Whole,or Genus into Specics's ; An- 
other of the Formal, pr defin'd into its Parts defining, 
as Gents and Difference; Another of the Eſſential 
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or Compoſed into its Compoſing, as Matter and Form 5 
Another laſtly, of rhe Integrate intoits Integrating ; 
and this by a peculiar Name is called Parririow. 

I. $. For Example; When Animal is divided 
into Man and Beaſt, or Element into Fire, Air, Water 
and Earth ; or Moral Vertue into Fuftice, Fortitude 
and Temperance, &c. the Diviſion is of the Univer- 
ſal, or Genus into Species'ss When the Definition. 
of Man 1s reſolved into its Parts; or when Animal 
and Rational are ſaid to be Parts of Man, or of the De- 
fnition of Human Eſſence, the Diviſion is ſaid to be of 
theWhole Defined or Formal.WhenMan into a Body and 
Rational Soul,the Diviſion is a Diviſion of the whole 
Compoſed or Eſſential, &c. And hitherto are to be re- 
ferred all Diſtin&ions of Things into Material and 
Formal ; as when the Material of a Word is ſaid to be 
Voice, Formal, S1gnification. Laſtly when Man or Hu- 
man Body is divided into its three Regions and Limbs ; 
or the Year into 12Months ; a Kingdom into its Provinces; 
greater intoleſs ; or Logick into Thematical and Organical: 
It is a Definition of the Integrate, or Mathematical, and 
15 called Partition. 

Ax. 9. Diviſion by Accident is Four-fold, ro wir, 
either of a Cauſe by its Effefs, or an Effe& by its Cau- 
ſes, to wit, Material, Efficient or Final ; or a Subje& 
by its Adjunfs ; or an Adjun by its Subjefts, &c. 

1.S. Of Cauſe by its Effefts ; as Plants, others heat,o- 
thers cool : Syllogiſms, others effe& Faith, others 
Opinion, others Science. Eff by its Cauſes, and 1ſt. 
Efficient ; as of Teſtimonies, others Divine, others 
Humane : By Cauſe Material ; as of Statues, others 
are Marble, others Braſs : Of Living things, others 
are of Seed, others Putrid Matter, &c, Cauſe Final ; 
as of Men, others voluptuous, others ſtudious of 
Money ; others ſpeculative, others ready for AQi- 
on, &'c. Cauſe Formal, that is, Diviſion by Cauſe For- 
mal is a Diviſion by it ſelf. Diviſion by it ſelf, al- 
ſo is when a proper Accident is divided by its next 
Cauſe Efficient or Final : So Diſeaſes or Di 
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do differ in Species which have a diverſe:next Cauſe 
or Synefical, or Containing, as a Fever and a Pleurilte, 
&xrc. of Subje# and Adjunits; as of Men, ſome are 
Bond, ſome Free, ſome are Learned, ſome Un- 
learned : Sounds, ſome are Grave, ſome: Acute : 
Numbers, ſome are Even, ſome Odd : Charity, one 
towards God, the other rowards ones Neighbour : 
Flowers, ſome Spring, others Summer : Animals, 
ſome Land, others Water, others both. Bur Diwvi- 
ſon of Subjeft by Adjuntts is often a Diviſion by it ſelf; 
As th' External Senſe. is Converſant either about Colour, 
Sound, or Smell, or Taſte, or the Taftile Qualities. Laſtly, 
Adjuntt by Subjefts ; as, Vices, ſome are of the Mind, 
ſome Body ; Virtues, ſome of the Underſtanding, 
ſome Appetite, &c. | 

Ax, 10. The Principal Laws of Diviſion in gene- 
ral,are ſeven ; and firſt, :he Parts of it ought to conſent 
or agree inthe whole | 

1. $. And therefore Vitious is the Diviſion of 
Men into living and dead, real and painted ; becauſe 
aead and painted Men are not Mn, unleſs aquivocally. 
So Vicious is the Diviſion of Animals into Mortal, and 
Immortal ; becauſe no Animal is Immortal, &C. 

Ax. 11. Secondly TheParts ought amongſt them- 
ſelves to be oppoſed. 

1. $. Vicious. therefore, that- Diviſion when ei- 
ther the Parts are' not different, as when . Pleaſure is 
divided into Dele&ation and Joy, or when one Part 1s 
contain'd in the other : As if Animal ſhould be divi- 
ded into Mortal and Rational, &c. and that Diviſion is 
the beſt, which conſiſts of Parts affirmed; but often- 
times by reaſon of the :Jmbecillity of our Minds, 
and Want of Words, we are forc'd to divide by Pri- 
wation; as when the Body is divided into Animate 
and Inanimate, &c. 

.. Ax, 12. Thirdly, In Diviſion are. to be taken rhe 
next and immediate Parts. | 
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1. $.'For Inſtance, - A / living Creature muſt nor. 
immediarely be divided into Plant, Man and Beaſt z 
but firſt 'into- Animal and Plant, and this Animal 
_ "Man 'and- Beaſt, and ſo on. See Book 2, Poſt. 

2AP. 13. 

pt w Fourthly, The ſingular Parts muſt contain 
leſs than the whale. - - Semen 

r. $. For the Whole is greater than its Part, and 
therefore, if one Part ſhauld be equal to the Whole, 
the other would be ſuperfluous, and therefore would 
not differ from the other ; or elſe would not con- 
ſent with the whole. __ SN Ba” 

Ax. 14. Fifthly, The Parts together, mnſt contain nei- 
ther more nor leſs than the Whok: . | 

1. $. If more, there muſt be ſomething in the Di- 
vition which is ſuperfluous and difſentaneous to the 
Whole ; if leſs, the Diviſion would be maimed;'\as if you 
ſhould divide Rites and Cuſtoms into Pos and Im 
piow. For in this Diviſion ate omitted Rires of a 
middle Nature : as, by the Sound of a Bell to call People 
to Church, &c. ee s 

Ax. 15. Sixthly, Diviſion ought to conſiſt of he 
feweſt Parts the Nature of the Thing will bear, and if it 
may be conveniently of two. © | 

I. F. For by how much'the Parts are the fewer 
in Number, by ſo much are they the more mani«- 
feſtly oppos'd, and better contain'd by the Memory. 
Not always, yetis to be affefQted a Bimembrous Divi- 
ſion : For often the Nature of the Dividend refuſes 
a Dichotoniy, or Bimembrous Diviſim. The Divifion 
of Whole, Defin'd and Compos'd, muſt always bz 
bimember'd. Diviſion of Genus, the fewer the berrer ; 
but ir cannot always conſiſt of :wo. And in that © 
whole Integral and by Accident to ſeek always" for Dif< 
chotomy, is a fort of accurate lon's a Darn 

Ax. 16. Seventhly, a Mean is to be put to divi3 
ding leſt the Number of Subdiviſions encreaſe' t65 
much. PETS LM 
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1. $. The ſame Fault, ſays Seneca, Ep. 89, has 
an Exceſs of Divifimm as none; for that is like un- 
to confus'd which is cut even to Powder. And thus 
much . of Definition and Divifton : Now follows 


Sylogiſm. 
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CHAP. VI 


Of the Definition of SyDogiſm, and 
its Parts. 


Ax. 1. A PyHoguan is a Speech in which ſome- 
; thing being ſuppos'd, ſomething different 
from that ſuppos'd, by Reaſon of the Suppos'd, does of 
Neceſſity follow. 


COMMENTARY. 


1.1. So that tq Syllogiſe is to collet, thar is, 
conchude, or from ſome certain Propoſitions to draw up 
the Summ of an Argument or Proof. 

2. $. The Genus of furs, wa is Speech, wiz. prin- 
eipally Internal ; becauſe,without External,a Syllogiſm 
may conſiſt, viz. in the Mind. 

\ 3- $. By ſomething diverſe from th 
to be underſtood, the Concluſion, Yet, 
- 4+. $. When the Concluſion is faid neceſſarily to 
follow, we are not to underſtand it of the Neceſſity 
ofthe Concluſion itſelf, viz. that of the Conſequent 
but Conſequence : For that of the Conſequent 
or Concluſion it ſelf, has Place only in Demonſtra- 
tion of the Conſequence in every welk-form'd Syll- 
giſm : For this betng taken” away, a Syllogiſm, wil 
be no Syllogiſm but a Paralogiſm. 

- 5.9. 


e Suppoſed, is 
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5. $. Laſtly, By reaſon of tha, Premiſſer, that is, the 
Premiſſes, muſk be ſo very clegr, that to the Neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a Sequel, nothifig our of the Syllogiſm 
need to be ſought for. For/Example : IF ir be rrue 
that every thing be good, that is, according to Nature, 
and that all Pleaſure is according ro Nature, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, that al Pleaſure is good,and tharby 
Force of the Terms that are contain'd in the two 
Premiſſes without the Help of any other, &c. Now, 

Ax. 2. A ner. on is either abſolutely conſider- 
ed, that is, in it ſelf, or with reſpe& co thoſe diverſe 
Effes which it produces, by reaſon of the Diverſity of 
the Conditions of its Matter. 

4x. 3. And the firſt Tra& will conſiſt of three 
Members, w:z. firſt of Geneſis, or the manner of 
making a Syllogiſm ; -ſecondly, finding our a 
Medium ; and thirdly, of the Diviſion of Syllogiſm, 
and of the various Species's of ſuch Argumentations. 

Ax. 4. And the firſt of theſe will be underſtood 
by the Explication of che Matter, as well remote as pro- 
ximate, andthe Form. Now, : 

Ax. 5. The remote Matter of Syllogiſm are three 
Terms,to wit, rwo Extremes, major and miner, that is, 
Subje& and Predicate, and one Middle, which is the 
Argument fetchd from without to prove the Que- 

ion. 

1. $. The Parts of the Queſtion and the Middle, 
by which we mean the Medium, are thus caled, not 
becauſe of their Site, but Office. wenn 

2. F. Secondly, now the Argument muſt be but 
One ; becauſe that which unites, ought ir ſelf robe 
but One. And if two in one Syllogiſm, a third 
would be wanted, by which ro find out the Con- 
venience or Inconvenience of thoſe twy : As, when 
the Equality or Inequality of two Magnitudes are 
explerated or tryed by two diverſe Meaſures, there 
will be Occaſion for a Third, by which to find out 
the Equality or Inequality, even of thoſe two. ' 


Ax. 6. 
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' {4x. 6. The Proximate Matter are only - three 
Propoſitions, which are made out of theſe Terms: 
Cambin'd together, of which the rwo firſt, 

Ax. 17. Antecede and infer, and the third follows 
and is inferr'd, Wed 
. :4x, 8. Thefarſt is term'd Propoſition or Major Pro- 
poſition ; the ſecond, Aﬀſumption, or Miner ; and the 
third, Colle&ion, Concluſion or Commplexion. 

1. $, The fixſt Propoſition is call'd Propoſition ; 
becaulc firſt propos'd, or prepos'd to , the reſt of the 
Propoſitions; The ſame Major, becauſe compos'd of 
the Major Term, and: Medium ; as the ſecond Minor, 
becauſe of the Minor and Medium. The third 
Concluſion, becauſe it colleQs together the Parts of 
the Queſtion which were ſeparated in the Premiſſes, 
and joyns them. 

. 2. $. Of this two-fold Matter, a Syllogiſm may 
be made orcompos'd in this manner. In the, firſt Place 
ſome Queſtion 1s to be ſought for : Asfor Inſtance ; 
Is Logick an Art ? This Queſtioncontains two Parts, 
the Subje& Logick, and Predicate Art. To the Proof 
of Logick's betng an Art, let us take ſome Argument, 
or M:d4:um,-'and let that be Habit EfefFive. Let this 
Argument in the firſt Place be joyn'dto the Pre- 
dicate of the Queſtion, which is Art, and then the 
Major is made, which is, every ' Habit effeftive is an 
Art : And then with the Subje&, and then the Mi- 
nor, viz. Logick is a Habit Effe&ive : From whence © 
unavoidably will follow this Concluſion, viz. that 
Logick is an Art, &c. And thus much of the Matter, 
as well remote as proximate. 

Ax. 9. The Syllogiſtick Form 1s only an apt Diſ- 
tion. of the three Propoſitions for the neceſ- 
Py ColleFion of 8 Concluſion from the Premiſſes. 

Ax. 10, Which Aptitude or Diſpoſition conſ;ſteth 
in Figure and Mode. _ 

\ Ax. 11. \A Figure is a legitimate Diſpoſition of the 
Medium with the Parts of the Queſtion. a 


Fs. 12. 


6 23 ) 


Ax. 12. A Modejsa legitimate Determination 
of. the Propoſitions according "70 "Diubnrity and 
eL IT! 


Holi, 


antes es at Neaſt, not nece[[ar: ty, but only thoſe that are 
fad with a RI wantity, and after a certain! Low 
and Manner are affirmed aud denyed; vO 
Ax. 1 3.Of Modes in Syllogiſm,ſome : are dire, 0= 
thers lor y and. indire#. © 
DireQ, thoſe in which the Major Extreme 


'1s Slletta of the Minor : as in PR a 


. * 
$ x . 


or the Concluſion follows®ndt" from an y 


Every Man is an Animal. 
Socrates is @ Man. | 
And therefore Socrates is an Animal, CC. 


i! *4 v V'Y1 4 


Ax. 15. Tnvers'd on the contrary thoſe in which 
the Minor from the Major: as here, 


Every Man is an Animal, 
No Stone 15 a Man. i 
Some Animal therefore is mot a Yoo 


| But of theſe Sorts of Modes che 1s but little or 
oO Us... .., 

Ax.1Q@ The Dizet are either Univer ſaly Singular. 

Ax. 17. Univerſal are thoſe in which iy on bath, 

or One of the Premiſes are Univerſal, as here. 


Every Animal lives. Y; 
Every Man is an Animal. © 
And therefore every Man lives, &c. 
Or, Every Man. u a Rational Animal. 
Socrates us 8 Man. | F 
And therefore Socrates is a Rational Animal, 8c. 


Ax. 18. Thoſe: Fipgaar, in which both Singular ; 
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udas was « Wicked Man. 
was an Apoſtle. 


Some Apoſtle therefore was 8 Wi cked Man, &c. 


But ſuch Argumentations: as theſe Ariſtotle has 
not vouchſafed to call Syllogiſms, but only Expoſitions * 
_ or Exhibitions ; becauſe they expound the Neceſlity 
ofthe Sequel in Syllogiſms of the third Figure, and 
_ exhibit it ro the Senſes. By the Peripateticks, his Fol- 
fowers, they are call'd Expoſitories, and by Ramus, 
proper, others ſingular Syllogiſms But now of the 
three Fignres in Syllogiſm with the Modes Univerſal 
and Singular which belong to them. | 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the three Figures of Syllogiſm and 
4 their Modes. il 


He. 1. HE Fi uy of, Sxllogyion gen three, be- 
cauſe ſo many Ways may Ghe Argu- 
ment be diſpes'd with the Parts of the Rueſtis, ' | 

Ax. 2. The firſt of which is,that in which the Ar- 
gument is ſubjefted to the Major, and predicated of the | 
Minor Term : As for Inſtance, : 


Every hike feels : 
Every Man is an Animal :. 
Aol thindive every Man feels. 


In which the laſt Extreme or Subje& is plainly þ 
Mean the firſt or Predicate feels ; Medien, Animal,Where & 
Man is contain'd under Animal, and Animal _ + 
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which feels, Let'us ſee another Argumencaton, viz. 
This. 


Nh Aimal 1s 8 Stone : = 
Every Man is an Animal : 
and therefore no Man is 4 Stoxe. 


Howe the Minor indeed. is contain'd in the middle; 
For Man is an' Animal ; burt:the Middle not in the 
Predicate: For Man ts a—_ Stone, &C. * 

Ax. 3. Now the ſecond Figure or Faſhion of Ar- 

entation # that in which the Argument us predice- 
ted of both Extremes. 


Every Animal feels : - \ 
No Plant feels : 
And therefore no Plant 1 i an Animal. 


In which the Term Feels which is the Medium is 
predicated of one affirmartively,the other N egarively; 
and fo: both. 

Ax. 4. The third #,hat in which the drguonent 6 # the 
Subje# of both Extremes : as, 


Every Ani gd feels : 
Every Animal lives : 2F 
Saver hing therefore, that lives, or is livi wm feels. 4 


In which we ſeethe Argument þ RF" ſubje&ed 

both roFeels and Lives, chey bei bein ing bach ſaid of it, &«c. 
Fhere are not wanting thoſe that conceive. the - 

Medmam may be diſpos'd in 3 fourth Manner, with 
the Parrs of the. Queſtion ; and ſo that there',is a 
fourth Figure, in which the Argument may be pre» 
dicared of the greater Extreme, and ſubjeted to the 
leſs: "For Example : 


Every Man « an Animal : 
Every Animal feels : 
Semething therefore that feels is a Mer. 


In 
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udas war # Wicked Man. 
war an Apoſtle. 

Some Apoſtle therefore was # Wicked Man, &c. 
But ſuch Argumentations «s theſe Ariſtotle has 
not youchſafed to call Sylogiſms, but onl nr | 
_ or Exhibitions ; becauſe they expound the Neceſlity 

of the Sequel in Syllogiſms of the third Figure, and 
exhibit it to the Senſes. By the Peripateticks, his Fol- 
towers, they are call'd Expoſitories, and by Ramus, 
proper, others ſingular Syllogiſms But now of the 
three Figures in Syllogiſm with the Modes Univerſal 
and Singular which belong to them. | 
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©» or at end alot of 


CHAP. VI. 


' Of the three Figures of Syllogiſm and 
4 their M7 8 


_ Hs.1. H E Figures of Slog are three, be-: 
| cauſe ſo many Ways may The Argu- 
ment be diſper'd with'the Parts of the Queſtion, | 
Ax. 2. The firſt of which is,that in which the Ar-' 
gument is ſubjeQted to the Major, and predicated of the 


Minor Term : As for Inſtance, 


Every Animal feels : 
Every Man is an Animal :. 
therefore every Man feels. 


In which the laſt Extreme or Subje& is plainly 
Man the firſt or Predicate feels ; Medixon, Animal.Where | 
Man is contain'd under Animal, and Animal ou + 
T——_ 
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which feels, Let us ſee anotherArgumentation, viz. 
This. * ; F IT | | | 
+. No Abtimal is a Stone : 
Every Man © an Animal : 
And therefore no Man 1s a Stone. 


Here the Minor indeed is contain'd in the middle; 
For Man is an' Animal ; but the Middle not in the 
Predicate: For Man tu not a Stone, &c. + 
Ax. 3. Now the ſecond Figure or Faſhion of Ar- 
gumentation i that in which the Argument us predica- 
ted of both Extremes. 


Every Animal feels :  \ 
No Plant feels : 
And therefore no Plant us an Animal. 


In which the Term Feels which is the Medium is 
predicated of one affirmarively,the other Negatively; 
and ſo: both. | 

Ax. 4. The third «s,that in which the Argument u the 
Subje# of both Extremes : as, 


Every Animal feels : 
Every Animal lives : 
Something therefore, that lives, or is living, feels. 


Jn which we ſeethe Argument Animalis ſubje&ted 
both roFeels and Lives, they being borh ſaid of it, &«. 

Fhere are not wanting thoſe that conceive. the - 
Medium maybe diſpos'd-in 2 fourth Manner, with 
the Parts of the. Queſtion ; and fo that: there ,is a 
fourth Figure, in which the Argument may be pre» 
dicared of the greater Extreme, and ſubjetted to the 
leſs: For Example : | | 


Every Man is an Animal : 
Every Animal feels : 
Semething therefore that feels is a May. 


In 


6). 


In whichwe ſee the Term Animal ..is dp 
and the Term Feels, of it, which 1s the alle, 4, 
treme : Bur ſuch Syllogiſms as theſe;, conclude 
indirefly in the firſt Figure. . For of \the two Extreme 
Terms, that is to be eſteem'd the Major wh:ich is pre- 
dicated of the Medium, that the lefſer which is ſub- 


je&-roir: | If both are ſubjefed, as in'the ſocord, or 
both predicated as in the third, then that. is to be 
_ adjudged Major whach is the firſt, and that Minor 
> FO whith 1s the laſt conjoyn'd with the Medium. Of the 
Propoſitions, that the Major in which the- Major ; : 
that the Minor in which the Minor is conjein'd. with 
the M:dium : And the Concluſion is ſo to be inferr'd 
as that the Major Term be the Predicate, and Minor 
the Subjef of it ; for if otherwiſe the Concluſion 
will be indire&. For Example : In the - Syllogiſm - 
of the fourth Figure above : ' Animal « the middle Term, 
Feels, rherefore muſt be the Major, becauſe predi- 
. cated: of Animal ; ' and Men the Minor, _ becauſe 
ry eff ; From whence follows that this Propoſition, 
Every Yhiimal feels ; "is the Major Propoſition, * a 
therein the Major Term 1s joyn'd to the Me- 
Ho, and this, Every Man is an Animal ; Me, 
—_ therein the Mediumis joyned. with the Mz- 
: And conſequently: this the Conclufion, viz. E- 
9% Man therefore feels ; | Not this, viz. Something 
which feels 1s Man : For when the Minor Term is col- 
- lefted from the Major, the Syllogifm 1 is Indire#, &Cc. 
©» Ax. 5. Now veſhie Modes, wiz. Univerſal, certainly 
Mi direttly conchuding, are fourteen : Four 1n the firſt 
' Frgure; viz. Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio ; as many 
" in the' ſecond. Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtins; Barco ; 
" and/fix in the third, viz. Daraprt, Felapten, Diſamis, 
- Dar: Pp, Bocardo, Feriſon 
. $. All which for the ſake of / Memory : are 


—_ 'd in theſe four Verſicles, ſuch as they 
could be render'd from the Latin. 


. | Barba« 
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Barbara, Celarent, are of the Firſt, alſaDarii Ferio.. 
Ceſare Cameſtres, of :he ſecond ; likewiſe Feftino, 
Baroco. * 2 2 ds bY &e [eZ SER 

The Third Darapti claims and its Felapton, 
Ana with them, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


' Ax. 6. Of which Words, each- Syllable-is to-ibe 
prefix'd to each Propoſition ; to ſhew #s Quantity 
and Qualities by its Vowels : 
Ax. 757. The Vowels are Four. viz. 4, E,1,O. 
Whereof 4, denotes a Univerſal Affirming ; E, a 
Unwverſal Denying ; I, a Particular Afirming ; and O, 
a Particular Denyirg. | | 


T7. $. All which are likewiſe particularly Expreſe'd 


in this Coupler, viz. 


A aſſerts, E aenys, but generally both : 
I aſerts, O denys, but ſpecially berth. 4 


Ax. 1. Now Indefinite Propoſitions are all here 
taken for Particulays, as alſo Singulars, if adjoin'd in 
the ſame Syllogiſm, to a Propoſition Univerſal or Particus 
Izr ; For if alone, they conſtitute Singular Syllogiſms, 
-- or Expoſitory. 
 -Ax. 9. Of which in each Figure there are two ; 


of which thoſe of the firſt and ſecond are leſs Natu- . 


| ral; becauſe a Singular is Naturally aifirmed of zo 


. other. | 
| 1. $. Examples of the Univerſal Moods certainly 


_ and airefly, concluding in the firſt Figure, are ſuch 
us theſe, viz. 


\ Bar- Every Animal feels ; 
ba- . Every Man « an Animal : 
ra. Every Man therafore feels. 


= £5 | M Cee 


» 


* 


'Ce- No Animal i a Stone ; 
Ja- Every Man is an Animal : 
rent. No Man threforeis a Stone. 


Da=-' Every Colour is viſible ; 
ri» Some Nuality is a Colour : 


i. Some Quality therefore is viſible 


Fe- No Virtue is an Extreme ; 
ri- Some Habit u a Virtue : 
oO. Some Habit therefore is not an Extreme. 


2. F. Ofthe Singulars in this Figure, the one af 
firins the other denies. For Example : 


The Meſſiah was to be crucified ; 
Feſus Chriſt is the Meſſiah : 
Therefore Feſus Chriſt was to be crucified, 


Ariſtotle wasr-not an Athenian ; 
The Maſter of Alexander was Ariſtotle ; 
The wp on of _—_—_ therefore was not 


3- $. Examples of the Univesſal certainly and 
Grey cohcluding in the # Jeroaild Figure, are {uch as * 
r 


aGor-Mhrih Man # tn Want "Y3 
Ja» . . Every Covetorus Man is in Want : 
re. NoCovetous Man therefore is Rich. 


Ca- Every Animal u mortal ; 
meſ- No Agel is mortal : 
tres. No Angel _ is An Ant mal. 


4 | Feſ- 
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| Fef- No Animal is # Plant; - 
' ti= Something living is a Plant : £3 | 
' No. Something living therefore is not ari' Aniinal. 


Ba- Every Max is au Animal $ -| | 
ro- Some Rational Sub ſtance is not an Animal : 
co. 'Some Rational Subſtance therefore is not a Man. 


4. FI. The ſingular Modes of the ſecond Figuie con= 
clude both Negatively. For Example : 


Plato' was not 4 Stagyrite : 
Ariſtotle was » Stagyrite : x 
Ariſtotle therefore was not Plato, 


Ariſtotle was a Stagyrite ; 
Plato was not a Stagyrite : 
Plato therefore was not Ariſtotle: 


| 6. Examples of Univerſals certainly ind di- 
rectly concluding in the third Figure; are ſuch as 
theſe, v:z. | OEE-200 


_ Da- Every Virnae is hard to attain to : 
Tap- Every Virtue is honeſt : 
ti. Something therefore honeſt is hard to attain to. 


Fees No Stone lives; -- he 
| laps Every Stone is naturally mov'd to its own 
| Place : 2D: | | 
ton. Something therefore which is naturally movy'd 
t0 its own Place, does not live; 


= Diſ- Some Mars raves, oris mad;  _ 
| a® Every Manis a Rational Animsal : 
mis. Some Rationnl Animal therefore raves of is 
mal, | 


. # 
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Covetous Man is in want ; © 
Some Covetons Man has Riches or Wealth: $ 


ſi, Some one therefore who has Riches or Wealth, 
is in want. 


Some Body is not Corruptible ; | 
car- Every body conſiſts of Matter "and Form : 

do. Something therefore which confiſts of Mat ter 
and Form is not Corruptible, 


Fe- MNo Virtue brings forth Miſery ; , 

ri" Some Virtue is painful: 

ſon. Something therefore which is painful bri ns 
not forth Miſery 


6.F. Of the Singular Moods in the third Figure, 


the one alſo affirms, and the other denies. For 
- Emample : 


Judas was wicked ; 
Judas was an Apo Ze : 
: Some Apoſtle therefors was wicked. 


Socrates was not a wicked Man: 
Socrates was a Heathen : 
Some Heathen therefore was not a wicked Man. 


7. $. And theſe are the dire& Modes, the Uſe of 
which is much the eſt in Diſputation : To 
which 4ri/torle has alſo added ſome Gram, which 
from a Major affirming Univerſal - ov Parti cular, and 
Minor Denying, conclude a Particular Neg ation of the Mi- 
mr Term, As, 


Every Man is an Animal; 
' No Horſe is a Man: 


Some Animal therefore is ——_ Horſe. 
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Some Animalis @ Man ; 
No' Plant is an Animal: 
Some Man therefore is not a Plant, &c.. 


But theſe, together with the Ways of Converſion 
and Tranſpoſition, as being uſeful to very few, 
are better ſought for our of the Inſtirutions : And 
ſo we proceed to the 8th Chapter, viz. that of 
the Rules, Laws and Proprieties of Syllogiſms, as . 


far as ſutes to our Purpoſe. 


Fd 


C H A P. VIIL 


Of the Laws, Rules and Propricties of 
'- OyPogiſms. 


ht 


Hs. 1. T7 Neceſſity @f Conſecution, which 
| we call'd the Soul of Sylogiſm, leans 
upon certain Foundations and 'Rules ; Jo certain 
and known that they cannot be' deny'd by any 
one. 
Ax. 2. Univerſal Syllogiſms affirming depend 
on the Rule or DiQtum de omni, that 1s, «4, bes 
any 


is this : Whatſoever is predicated Univerſally 
Univerſal ; That is alſs predicated of all that are cone 
tain'd under that Univerſal. 


COMMENTARY. 


Foy Example ; To live, is ſaid univerſally of Ani- 
mal ; as, every Animal lives ; And Man 1s contain- | 
ed under Animal ; as, every Man is an Animal : 


And therefore to live, may alſo be afftwmed 
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as, every Man lives, &c. And this is the Syllog iſm 

o fiening in the firſt Figure. ina onbbs 
x. 3. Sylogiutms univerſal denyiug lean: upon 
the Rule of None, which is this : Whatſoever is upivers 
ſally denycd of any Univertal, is alſo denyed of all which 
contain d under that Univerſal. ONININR, i 7 
_ 1.S.'For Example; Deny we Stone, of Animal ; as 
no Animal is a. Stone : Now Mans contained. under 
Animal :: For every Man is an Animpl ; and therefore 
Stone muſt alfo be Wo of Man: For noi Man is a 
Stone ; and this 1s a Syllogi/m denying 1n the firſt Figure. 
As neceſſary therefore as it 1s for Leyden to be in the 
Low-Copntries, or Belgium, when it appears that Hol- 
land is in the Low-Countries, or Belgzum, and that Ley 
den is in Holland, or that Leyden is not in England ; 
| ſince Belgium is not in England; and Leyden is 1n Bel- 
ium : So necefſary is it that the Concluſion ſhould follow 
Th well and lawfully diſpoſed Premiſes, Which will 
bermore eaſily underſtood ifithe DiQuin of All -and 
None be Paraphraſticallypropotunded and accommo=- 
dated to Syllogiſms in this-manner, viz. Whatſcever 
Preditate is univerſally affirmed orDenyed of any Medium, 
that alfo is affirmed. ar denyed of that Subje#, which is 
cont ajned under that Medi 1m, wherein there are three 
diſtin Paxts,of, wjen e fixſt cepreſents the, Major, 
fion, agd thi th 


- 


ſecond the Conclufion, ' agd third the Mingr.  ', 
fs, 4. Singular Syllogiſms depend upon this 
Maxim, whatevez things agree in one ſingke Third : 
Thoſe alſo agree amongſt themſelves; and: thoſe of 
apt agrees © o roo the ether not : 
Theſe slſo agree not amongſt themſelves.  * © | 
1. FS. As for Inſtance ; If two Trees are equal ta 
the ſame Meaſare, it is rightly colle&ed, that thoſe 
Trees are equal alſo among themſelves :: So, alſo if it 
may be truly a rmed of David that he wasa Prophet 
and a Manſlayer, it follows that ſome Prophet was a 
Manſlajer, and thatin ſach aSyllogiſaves this. - 


David 
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Dayid _ Manſlayer i 
David was a Prophet : 
Some Prophet therefore was a Manſlayer, &C. 


F On the other ſide, whereas of two Beams, if one of 
' them be agreeable to a certain Meaſure, the other not, 
it follows that they muſt be unequal amongſt them- 
ſelves : So alſoif it convene to Judas, that he war 
an Apoſtle, and not faithful to his Lord : It follows alſo 
that ſome Apoſtle was not faithful to his Lord; and 
thatin ſuch a Syllogiſm as this. 
udas was not faithful to his Lord ; 
udas was an Apoſtle : | 
Some Apoſtle therefqre was not faithful to his 
Lord. | 


TF If there be two, of which neither agrees to any one 
F Thud; it is uncertain whether they agree amongſt them» 
ſetves or not. 

Ax. 5. Thoſe Syllogiſms which are agreeableta 


& *heſe Rules, are true Syllogiſms, which diſſent from them 


| Paralogiſms, or Vitious Syllogiſms : But 

F Ax. 6. That the A eaſily true 'Syllogiſms may 
| be diſcern'd from Paralogiſms, ſome Laws are to 
| be obſerv'd, of which ſomeare common to all ; others 


| peculiar to each Figure. 
# Ax. 7. The Common Laws are ſeven ; and firſt, 


in a Syllogiſm there muſt be no mare or leſs than three 
Terms. 33s 

x. $. This Law is preſcribed Book 1. Prior. Cap. 25. 
and is thus prov'd : A Queſtion has but two Terms, 
viz. Major and Minor, or Subje& and Predicate : The 


Medium or Argument is taken from without ; and 
that ought to be but one ; as we have ſbewn, Cay. 6. 0, 


this Book. Tho' J 
2. $. Ir often happens that there are four Terms 
in 2 Syllogiſm when m_ ſeems to be but three E 

| MI. 4 an 


(34) 
and that chiefly for three Cauſes : And firſt, becauſe ; 
fome Word or Sentence in the Syllogiſm zs doubtful po 

as in this Syllogiſm, | F 
That which wants Beginning and End, « Eternal ; * 
The World wants Beginning and End ; b 
Therefore the World « Eternal. 


There are four Terms, becauſe Beginning and End in 
the Major, are to' be underſtood of Duration, in the 
Minor of Magnitude. Yo 

3.S. Secondly, becauſe Concretes ate confounded 
with Abſtraits, or Hbſtrafts with Concretes, as in this 


Syllogitm : | 
Whiteneſs is a Quality ; 


Snow # white : 
Therefore Snow 1s a Ryality. 


4. I. Thirdly, becauſe the Caſes are chang'd in | 
the Nouns, or Tenſes in the Verbs ; as in theſe Ex+- 
amples : 


All Servants ave their own Maſters ; That is, 4 
Servants of thejr own Maſters : TY 

Davus # # Servant : 

Therefore Davus #s his dwn Mgſtey. 


No Boy ever lived lofig ; 
Neſtor was a Boy : 
' Therefore Neſtor did not live long. 


But if the fame Mutation of Caſe or Time that is 
maCcz21n the Premiſſes, be made alſo in the Concluſi= 
on, 1; maketh not a Fourth Term : As appears from 


Fe 


theſe Examples. 
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All Servants are of their Maſters ;/ ; 
Davus is 4 Servant : 


Therefore” Davus is of his Maſter, that is, 
vt belonging to him. 


\ 


No Boy lived long ; 
Neſtor was 4 Boy : 


Fherefore Neſtor as 3 By, did not Itye lng... 
Ax. 8. The ſecond Law is, that there ſhould be 


no more nor leſs in the Concl tion than there- was 


in the Premiſles, ; 
r.$. That is, The. Extremes which were with. the 


Medium diſpoſed in the Premiſles, ſhoujd be ſo: 
polited in the Concluſion as they were in the Pre- 
miſſes, without any either Adaition or Detra#ion : 
For if any thing be either added or withdrawn, there 
will be four Terms, as appears from the following 


Examples. 


Thoſe which pleaſe God are hap PP 2 

4 theſe which ave fairbful pleaſe Gai 

All thoſe which are faithful (+0) ore happy 
and gre affiited with no Calamities. 


All refenting Sinners are admitted into Favour ; 
Some Men are not admitted into Favour : l 


Some Men therefore are mt Sinners. 


For both Syllogiſms are Yi:ious : the firſt, becauſe 
there is more; .and the ſecond, bgcauſe leſs in the 


| Concluſcon- than there war 5n the'  Premyſſes. 


Ax. 9. The third is, the Medium . muſt not enter 


the Concluſion. 
1. $. Vitious therefore are thoſe Syllc iſs An. 
which either the whole, or Part of the Medium 


is included in it ; For Res! 


Buery 


; 


Every Horſe differs from a Man 
Socrates differs not from a Man ; 
Therefore Socrates differs not from @ Horſe. 


This Syllogiſm is bad, becauſe the Word Differ is 
Part of the Medium : For it ought to have been in- 
ferred : Therefore Socrates is not a Horſe, &c. 

'* Ax."10. The fourth is, the Extremes are ſo 0 be 
plac'd in the Concluſion as they were before in the Pre- 


ix. $:1 That is, that whych 1s predicated of the Me- 
dium in the Premiſſes, oughtto be ſo in the Concluſi- 
o#; and that which is ſubjefted eo the Medium in 
the Premiſſes, ought to be Jo in the Concluſion : Or if 
both Extremes are ſubjeted, or both predicated, 
that ought ro be predicated in the Concluſion, 
which is conjoyned with. the Medium in the Major 
ton ; and that ſubjected which is amps, © 

his 


. 


with the M:dium in the Minor Propoſition ; 
Syllogiſm therefore is Vitious, viz. 


Every Animal livg ; 
. Every Man is an Azimal: 
Therefore every thing living is Man. 


Por the Inferen cuget to have been, Therefore eve- 
ry Man lives. For when the Site of the Extremes 
is otherwiſe in thePremufles than it is in the Con-. 
ion, the Sylbogiſm either concludes nothing, or indi- 
rely. \ 
Mx. 17. 5; 4 From two Negatives, nothing is con- 
eluded. Which Law leans upon this Reaſon, viz. 
\ chatthe Diftum of allrequires both; and the DifAum 
of none, one affirmed Propoſition. This Syllogiſm 
therefore is Vitious: 


Na 


eo). 


bn Stone 5 is an duimel ; 
No. Man is, a-Stone © 
No Man therefore is an Animal, &c. 


2. $. And yet if the Negation be. Part of ge 
gument, 2 good Syllogiſm may he made of rea”. 
Negatives. For this Syllogiſm, . '® 


That which does not fee, is not. au Ani mal ; 
A Plant does not fee 
4 Plant therefore is not an Animal. 


does rightly conchude ; becauſe the Particle nor, ZONE. 
ed - ngaly Feel in the Major, | did not-make 4 Negation, 
but only render'd the Medium. finite, and the fame . 
Force it ought to exerciſe in the Aſſum pcicn or . {e- 
cond Propoſition : 'And therefore tho''the. Minor bs 
in Specie denying, yet is -it taken for an Afirming, viz VIZ. 
of an infinite Predicate, &C. 
Ax. 12: The Sixth is, that from two Particulars Y 
thing 1s concluded. 
| 1. $. Whichdepends upon this Reaſon, viz. that * 
_ —_ of all and none, require either that both, or 
one Propoſition be Univerſal. This Syllogiſm 


rin ore 1S VICIOUS. 


b 


Some Animal is a Man ; 
Some Animal is a Beaft : 
Some B2aft therefore is a Man, &c. 


2. $* That from two Singulars Jomet hing rightly 
may be.conchuded, and not from two Particulars, 
this is the wt - Uncertain Individuals, which 


C ſe ——_ - are Ambiguous 
ey na wang 


conliſt a n_— 
Particulars, there are fc 2g _ now Detesmje 
nate Individuals; of which 


conlilt, are not 


Singulars 
ſubje& to the ſame Homonymy, or doubtful Significa- 
fon. Ax. 13. 
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Ax. 13, The ſeventh is, that the Concluſion ſhall 
follow the weaker or deterior Part. 

1. $. Wherefore, {ince a Propoſition denying is 
dereriorto an £2 ng, and a Particular to an Univer- 
ſal: If either of the Premiſſes be denying, the Con- 
clulion alſo muſt be ſo. And if either. of them be 
Particular, the Concluſion alſo'muſt be ſo : For the 
Propoſitions premis'd are the Cauſe of the Concluſion ; 
but the Cauſe cannot be deterior to its Efe# ; Where- 
fore if any Debiliry adhere to the Preniſſes, it muſt 
neceſſarily paſs into the Concluſion no leſs than here- 
ditary Diſeaſes do to Poſterity. This Rule extends 
it ſelf alſo to the Conditions of the Matter ; ſo that if 
one of the Premiſſes be neceſſary, the other Contingent, 
the Concluſion alſo:muſt be Coptingent, as is taught 
Book 1. Prior. Cap. 21. And theſe Laws are 


ener al. . 
k *Ax. 14. The ſpecial Laws, are theſe three ; and firſt, 
the Major of the of Figure muſt be always Univerſal,and 
the Minor Affirming. | 
1.$. This Law is collefted out of Book rx. Prior. 
Cap. 4- And; therefore theſe Syllogiſms muſt be 
VIfIOUS. | RES | 


-. Some Animal is a Beaft ; 
Every Man is an Animal : F 
Every, or ſome Man therefore is a Beaſt. 


Every Man is an Animal ; 
| No Horſe is a Man; © 

Therefore no Horſe is an Animal. . 
But yet if the Negation be Part of the Medium, the 
Syllogifm is not vit/ous, as we ſaid above. 

Ax, 15. The ſecond'is, that the Major of 'the ſegond 
Figure muſt be always Univerſal, and one of the Premiſſes 


iT. 6.4 
* C And therefore theſe Syllogiſms are vitious. 
8 _ 
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Some Animal is a Man ; 
No Horſe is a Man : 
Some Horſe therefore is not an Animal. 


Every Man is an Animal ; 
Every Horſe is an Animal : 
Every Hovſe therefore is a Man. 


Ax. 16. The third is, the Minor of the third K;- 
gure muſt be affirming, and the Concluſion Particulax. 
1. $. And thereforetheſe Syllogiſms are vitious : 


Every Animal lives ; 
No. Animal is a Plant : p 
Therefore ſome Plant abes not live. 


Every Man is an Animal ; 
Every Man lives : 
Every living thing therefore is au Animal. 


Ax. 17. The Proprieties convening to Syllogiſms 
which are fram'd according to theſe Rules, are two, 
and the firſt is, from true Premiſſes nothing follows but 
what is true. 

1. $. Concerning this Propriety Ariſtotle teaches 
Book 2. Prior, Cap. 2. And therefore if from true Pre- 
miſſes follows what 1s falſe, it is a Sign that the 
Form of the Syllogiſm 1s Vitious, and -thar there IS a 
Tranſgreſſion againſt ſome of the above-ſaid Laws; 
and therefore this Syllogiſmn, 


Every Man is an Mui mal_; 
Eve * Horſe is an Animal : 
Every Horſe therefore is a Mon. 


1s a Paralogiſm ; becauſe a falle Concluſion is colleBled 
from true Premiſſes ; and that, becauſe both the Pre- 
miſſes are affirming in the ſecong Figure. But now if 

| the 
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7 OY —- 
the Form of rhe Syllogiſm be good, nothing hinders 
that a true Concluſion may be drawn from. falſe Pre- 
miſſes, as in thisSyllogiſm. 
. | 

Ewvery Stone is an Animal ; 

Every Mait 4s a Stone : 

Every Man. therefore is an Animal. 


For .liere the Form is good, and yer both the Pre- 
miſles apparently falſe, and Concluſion true; but this 
happens by chance. But from true Premiſſes rightly 
died, d Fin never follows any thing which is 
alſe. | | 
Ax. 18. The other Propriety is, that from one 
Syllogiſm rightly form'd maniy Concluſions may be 
arawn, and that either by Converſion of . the Contluſcon, 
or by Subalternation, | | / 
1. $. /This Propriety is given w Cap. 1: of the ſame - 
" Book © For he who has prov'd, that every Man is # 
an Animal, or no Man is a Stone, or ſomePlants are 
hurtful, he has by the ſame Premiſles prov'd that 
ſome Animal is a Man, no Stone 7+ a Man, and that 
ſomething noxious is a Plant, becauſe thoſe Concluſions 
may be converted into theſe, either by Accident or 
ſimply, &C. EO 
2. $. Subalternation or Subſumption, happens under 
. the Subjett, or the Medium, or the Predicate. Un- 
der the Subje&, when one from a Univerſal Conclu- 
ſion infers a particular Propoſition which 1scontain'd 
in, it. - As if one having prov'd all Senſe to ariſe from 
a Reception of the Obje#, ſhould from thence co/- 
le#, thatthe Sight alſo proceeded from the Reception of 
che Obje#. Under the Medium, when from a Major 
Univerſal of the firſt or third Figure, a Particular is 
inferr'd, which is contained in it; As if any one 
from this Syllogiſm, 


Every 
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Every Animal is nouriſhed '; | 
Every Man is an Ammal : T4 
Every Man therefore is nouriſhed. 


ſhould infer, that a Chameleon war muriſhed.: Undet 
the Predicate, when from a Univerſal Major . of rhe 
ſecond Figure a Particular is inferred, which is con- 
rained under 'it ; As, if any one out of this Syl. 
logiſm, | Preys, D 

No inanimate Body is wouriſhed ; 

Every Plant is nouriſhed : _ 

No Plant, therefore is inanimate. 


» | 
ſhould infer, 0 Stones are nouriſhed ; betauſe hey are 


inanimate, &c. 


hm nrrrrrnenmnmnmmn . 
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Of the Declaration of the Second and 
Third Figure, by ReduGion to the 
F irſs, and Expoſition ſo far as is ne- 


ceſſary for our Purpoſe. 


4 


- 


Ax. 1. J'HE Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure are 
more perfe& than the reſt, for two 
Reaſons ; Firſt, becauſe in t:at may be concluded 
all manner of Queſtions, whether 4firming, Denying, 
Univerſal, Particular, ; whereas in the Second only 
Denying, and in the Third, Particular. : 
Ax. 2: Secondly, becauſe in that there. appears the / 
Neceſſity of the Syllogiftical Sequel, and the Diftum of 
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"1 and None, which in the reſt of the Figures are 


not ſo conſpicuous, but that they irequire' a De- 
claration. | | - 

x. 3. Which Declaration is te be made, two 
Ways, VIZ. by Reduition to the Firſt and by Expoſition. 

* Ax. 4. ReduQtion is either oftenſive, or elſe by Way of 


Impoſſible. 


- Mx. 5. ReduRtion by Impoſſible is perform'd by one 
of the Premiffes retaining, 2nd the |: Concluſion's 
ContradiGtion being pur in Place of the other. 

 Mx:6. Oſtenſive by the Propoſitions being conver- 


ted, or alſo tranſpoſed. e 
Ax.7. To both which are of Uſe thoſe Conſonants, 


which are contained in the Names of the Modes, to be 
farther read of in Logicks ; but too Jong here to recite. 

- Ax. 8® By Expoſition the Neceflity of the. Conſe- 
cution 7s declared, viz. in the third Figure. When 
in Place of the Medium Univerſal, there is taken n ſon- 


gular : As, ſuppoſe Ariſtotle, or ſome other Perſon in 
 Nead of Mar., which is contained under 


at Univer 


ſal, by which to colle& the ſame ConcluWas, 
I. $. For Example ; a Syllogiſm in,Parifi, viz. 


Every Man may err ; 
Some Man 1s a Philoſopher : - 
Some Philoſopher therefore may err. 


Tf any one ſhould doubt this Illation, one may 
take aſingular Medium : 4s, ſuppoſe Ariſtotle, or the 
like inftead of Man, and make an Expoſitory Sy1lo- 
giſm, with it in this manner, viz. 


Ariſtotle might or could err , 
Ariſtotle was a Man: | 
And therefore ſome Man might or could evr. 


E1 Which Concluſion is therefore the more evident ; be- 
canſe it bas a ſenſible Medium, in which Conform "an 
BS M t 


that: auf evident Makims, viz. [Whatever things agree ' 
un: bhe Leys ſomgutar: "Third ; \they alſo"! agree among 
rho 5 

2, Syllogiſmns of the ſecond Figurp are hor; ſo 
well. declared by \ Expoſition, becauſe the | Medium 
inthe Second, ought 'ro- bepredicated ; bur'a Gagne | 
cannor naturally predicated, but en ly jubjeed.: Aid 


thus far bf 'rhe- Genef's, .. or \manner of 'miking of 
Syllogiſms. . | 


| 


CHAP. X. 


Now of finding 61 ont a ' Medium, with ; 
Propriety fo each F; Zgure and Mode. Ws 


Ax. 7 FrAs Median may be RS with. 
the Parts of the Queſtion, eirher "as dn= 
tecedent , Conſequent; "or Repugnant. 
4.2 TheM Mediumis ſaid ro be Rar jr =" 5 
in an 'Enunciation it us Jubjette 
when age "7s" Repugnant; 'when ec: ther : Tan or 
predicated ii an Enunci ation Denying. 
r. $. And; bencelit will 'be cate ro. gueſs what 
kind of: [Medium each Mood and Figute requ 
In. Barhers and. Dorii, the Medium is; the- 77; 
dent! of (the Predicate, and: Conſcquent of the Sub- 
je&s..\In Cdlarent, Frrio, Ceſare, Feftine, repugnant of 
che Predicare, and: \Conſequenr of the Subje&7 Ca» 
meſtres and Baroco, Conſequent of the Predicate, and; 
Repugnantof the Subjed: Darapti,] Diſartiy and Dia- 
:1þ;Antecedent of Both: | In Felk roms Botardo and 'Fr- 
riſon,, repugnant of the Predicate, and; Aitecedent - 
of\the SubzeQt. If rhe Medium be the. Conſequeny: | 
of:the-Predicate, and MOR. of che Sub : 7 ou 
| yuo® 
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rallogiſm, and that of two Negatives ; if of the. Pre- 
dicate'Anrecedent, and Co: <quent of the SubjcR : 
So, by reaſom of the Mivor denying 


Froure.  If-laſtly , C quent'sf 
RR NT I Re Bi 


are contained in this Diftich. 


By. Napcas, Nigcis, ar Nigis, Repcere Ceres, - 
And Ropcos, Copros, Noſrop, Jou "ll find every Me- 
aium. 47 4 94 4 

t {3,38 4 


- rg Verſicles are to be pup; Firſt, eo 


Is 4, E, I 1,0, which denote Qualiy, and 
MSc ity of YT roht heſſon Sho bb the'. actu 


mers *And'then'the Canſbnants' A; O,'R,. 
Of which N denotes the Antecedent, C the Conſe. 
quent, R the Repugnant, $ the Subje&; P the Predi- 
cats, Ot. :And therefore if # oUnibrrfol mn hu af 

et6.be. proved, Napcar with tiew' by Sits Con- 
ſonants N, P, C,S.. that 'a»Metlinm na tor y which 
is Adtecedent of the Predicate: and vent” of 
the-Sulyedt; and: 1f's Particaleni od 't| Napois, 


that' there is meed of a Mediumy: that is «is warn 
of the :Sub- * 


of the Predicate alſo, and Conlequent 
= -Nipso 


” "ye 


5 yn of borh. ::I6-a: Unwerlal de- 
d Repcere thews' that 'the/Madium ' 
react of the Predicate and: 


p | 
copied 2nd fo! by. the | Confonants, minding- 


only:mhegions they. Ggnifie)ic will Ae enfterfor) alPraffic i 
ſevstd 9s —pateN) pri neipully 6. .ncmpatd cordarrntin- 
ofthe.reſb: i; 1 - ; 

Pro 


»Bbbourkmirple; - be: thi, ; vilggs! blinitels Pheafare! 
cot 2: Seek-farft.the Conidqueno& of thei Predicare; 


..theivche: Anteredenes,” 
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yllogifm will be. indiref an the Firſt, wiz. vulyae- | 
ly'the fourth Figure. If repugnant of both Pas 


ing in the firft or 1hird- 
ooh, one of therwo : 


2 & Altwhich'ts taughtan theſe few Wind: which | 


ſequent of t 
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avided, turfid; &c. Seck alſo the Conſequences of 
the Subje&; as Peaceable, ncrording.. to Nature. Then 
the Antecedents, as Pleaſure of Muſick, &c. Laſtly, 
the Repugnants, as, what is moleſtous, laborious, 8c. 
Make we now: #s Univerſal Coy ufhy after this man- 
ner. All Pleaſure is good is found only in 
exons as being the Word rircy indicates = Me- 
1m tQ Lintes 4 Predicate Con- 
bas FIN MM Sik "a for Ay chin the A 
dium, according to Nature : And the Syllogiſm will be 


rdi < 
ture, 1s th Pt fhrd i Ne 


Oh al Pi '£..14s agearditig to 
Nature: A Py A &c.; If, 
we were t& conclude, $9, eaſuretss "X's out 
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CHAP. XL | 
7 Induttion Enthymeme, ard Example 


He. I. N InduGion. i 1s 2 
Extreme it concluded 
wm alſo defined 4 Progroſs from 
y | 
5 FS. An FaduRtion is ſo called, 
which are 6 it 1; induce 


te ewe by belles LT hat fy ro 


ig ig in which one 
the other of the 


ad f0 Uk | 


-thoſe 
d- of 
nm.” Now an 


"that" Is, the 


"Pyedicate of the Medium by "that 
69, the. Wes and br kie gs 7 Bing por wh - 
in'an Induio! 'H ; at A- 
nimils void of Brie rr ing be becouſe” s Han, a 

| "Ferſe, Rell &. ENfeN liv'd. 
2221 C 1 = Ti Gb Progr ſs 
from Mahou co Univerſals, the Words' Inaff 6 not 


be too ſtrily taken ; For there are two ſorts of it, 
as thus explained, viz. one by which the Genus is 
colle&ed of the Species's, or Univerſal of Singulars ; 
and rhe other in which the Whole of the Parts. Ex- 
amples of which are to be met with almoſt in e- 
very good Author. Thus Ariſtotle Book 8. of his E- 
thicks, Cap. 1. proves Friendſhip neceflary ro Men : 
' Tothe Rich, becauſe it Exerciſes their Charity, and 
24k Proſperous Fertiphe ; Poor, becauſe their Re- 
uge and Supply ; Old Men, that they may be reverenced ; 
" and' what cannot by themſelves be done by reaſon of 
their Infirmities, may be done by others that are their 
Friends. Youth, . for fear they commit Sin ; Vigorous 
Age, that it may perform famous Enterpriſes, &c. and 


this 


(47) 
this is an InduQtion of the firſt kind, and prope iy 
a Progreſfon from Singulars to Univerſals, or at lealt, 
leſs Univerſals to more. Burt an Example of the other 
it would be,if one ſhould prove the Holy Scriptures 
zo be divinely. inſpired, becauſe the Law, the Pro- 
phers, the Goſpels, and Writings of the Holy Apo- 
{Hes, &c. are divinely inſpir'd ; and this would be but 
' improperly called a Progreſfim from Singulars to Univer- 
ſals ; a Gt) of ke In! | 
2x. 2, That the Induftion may be firm, all th 
Singulars are to. be numbered up, that from thence 
the Univerſals, or alſo aJl the Parts, that from hence 
the Whole may be concluded. | 
Ax. 3. Or if this be too troubleſome after an Enume- 
ration of ſeveral, it ma eget that the Ratio 
<_ TeV Ie ame or ſome ſuch like 
1. F. So 


Horace intending to prove that no Men 
were content with their Lots, after he had affirmed 
that neither Merchanr, Knight nor Husbandman, nor 
Lawyer were content with rheix Lats, he ſfumms up | 
all in this manner, viz. that Inſtances of this kin 
are ſo numerous, that it would weary even the Talka- 
tive Fabius, to recite them, &c. _ 

_ Ax. 7. An InduGtion is everted, when” an unlike 
Example can be given, and that is termed an Inſtance. 
1. &. For Example ;; If any one ſhould colle& that 
any part ofthe Body ſhould be cut off if ſo ill affe- 
Qed, as Ge ore monks be: wp hox a” mn 
very, a ere were e whole 
ſhould beinfedted by it, Yd 41 Foot, the Hand, 
the Ear inſuch a Cafe 1s to be cur off, it may be an- 
ſwered, thar in the reſt of the Parts omitted there .is 

): For it would be a Ridiculous thing 

& Hd for the Preſervation of the reſt of 

| and if mention had been made alſo of 
the Head in the InduQtion, no body would have 
ranger! Fnat thar Part, -tho” evilly affe&ed, ſhould 

| havebeen cut off. Andthus much of Induftion or 
2 Sy Nogiſm of InduQion. 


N 3 | Ax. 8. 


My end fe pan 
—— —— _ 
- 


ded. it willbe a 
© Wo) Coveyotis! 


WE 
_ 7; A Syllogifm farther may be divided into 
Perſe and Imperfeff. A Perfe& is char in which 


nothing 13 wanting. 

Ax. 9. An - 1 in job there is ſome Pro- 
poſition, wa gh, fy ; or ſorge Part of the Argu- 
ment, as, Exa 

r. C An Enth eme, ſays 4vi Porle, is an 1mper- 
felt Syllogiſm, Example, Trdu&on, hg 

Ax. 10. An Enthymeme | is a Syflogiſm maimed 
or mutilated, of one Propoſition. 

"x; 4. And therefore conſiſts of two, of which 
the formet is calked rhe Anteredent, the latter 'the Con- 
(equent. 

Ax. 12. Now if the Subje& of the Conſequent be 
put into the 2ntectdent, the Major is Fuppreſ&d ; if 
the Preditate, the Minor ; - whethey the one or the other, 
the Eathymeme may be reduc'd''to a Categorica), 
by adding the Propoſition wanting. 

Ax. 13. If neither the' Subjeft, nor Predicate 
of the COIs bein the Anrecedent, the Major 
7s ſuppreſs'd ; and thar bein if Sj the” Enthymeme 
IS Rue 'd to an H porherical Syltogi/mn, or SyHogiim 
of St poſt 7t0n, 

' Now this' Mode of Arzning or Argviments- 
cg is ſo call'd from a Greek Word, Iignifying ro 
think; becauſe one ofthe Propoſictons IS r expreſs a ana 
the her nor, &, 

Now ih this Fnthymene, for a+ le, 

'A Coverous Man: wants ; 7 'the I] Ke 
Man is tt rich.) 'the Subſet Pf quent, ts 
Put into the Hnticedintr, Note whe 5 BY *col- 
le&ed, that the Major ir wimnting ; RI Por {4- 

f Pda Woot eee mat No 

Rich Vian w4ins's ® "Afi 


MH is FR | 
other: He that fn7 2#, is 10t "he At 
the refore God 35 itt the” Authsr of 'Sin* 
'Predicateof' + hes we 15 Eee 2h” | 
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cedent, and therefore e Ming is w which 


, 
, being 4 added, 7 will be; wh wikis: Þ 
that does not /in, is- TE of $7 {ale 
goes: not ſin : And therefore is not. fa Sathes of 
of &ec. Add 2 Third to theſe, viz. Virtue mokes hap- 
2. And therefore Vice ..miſerable. Here neither 
e Subjett nor the Predicate of ths Conſequent is. iex- 
preff'd. #n . the Amecedent. : And: therefore the Major 
is wanting, which bring added, it will make an Hy- 
pothetical Syllogiſm in this. manner,. viz. If Virtue 
Makes happy, then Vice, makes miſerable ': But 
frat 8 makes happy: And therefore Vice makes mi- 
&r 
' Ax. 4. Now an Example. i is,when one Exxamgii is 
ſhewn . 'be in the Me 1m; :by the Reſemblance 
whichit has to the other. 
1.5, That is, when the. Ko: or Extreme 0x - the 
Fraieyss | 1s colle&ed to. be in _ Medium by ſome 
Example which is like unto the 7herd, = nod is, the 
Subjef. For Example. co liſts 1 Tel four Terms, out of 
which axe made two Ratiges. tops ; One '4n 
which, out of a TT aJgr 1S callefted. qne Pay 
ticular ; the other Imperfe&, 1n which out of,a Par- 
ticular like to the Subje&t of the Conclufi on: brought, is 
collefed a Propoſition Univerſal containing the Si- 
militude of both Particulars, and was the Major of 
the Firſt Ratiocination. For Example ; Let the 
greater Extreme be this ; It 15 Perniczous; The Me- 
dium, To wage War upon our Neighbours ; The Mi- 
nor, The Athenians wage War upon the Thebans ; 
The: Simile, The Thebans wage War wpon the 
Phocenſes, or Citizens of Phoce in Beotia, Ofthe 
which we may make zhis like Argumentation Ex- 
emplary. To wage War upon Neighbburs is per« 
nicious ; but if the Athenians infer or: wage War 
upon the Thebans, they wage War upon Neighbours ; 
and therefore if the Athenians wage War upon 
rhe Thebans is is pernicious.. Add we to this 
N 4 tiocins- 
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tiocination ſome Example ; and by that we may con- 

firm: the Major Propoſition, viz. that it proved pernici- 
- ous to the Thebans their waging War with the Pho- 
cenſes, or Citizens of Phoce : But that was waging 
War upon Neighbours ; and therefore to wage War 
upon Neighbours is pernicicus. Here now. is con- 
" cluded the Preditate of the Medium by ſomething 
which is like unto the Subjeft of the Preceding Syllo- 
” 2. $. Now indeed an Example does not neceſſarily 
conclude ; becauſe it proceeds from a Particular to a 
Univerſal : Tt perſuades yet and begets Opinian, 
and that upon this Foundation, viz. "That the like 
ſhould agree to the like, is meet and reaſonable. 
In fine, it perſuades, if examined, that the Medi- 
um agrees -with-the Subjet, as here, viz. that 
for the Athenians to wage War upon the Thebans 
was for them to wage War upon their Neighbours, 
and that the Predicate agrees to that which is 
like unto it, viz. that it was pernicious to 
the Thebans to wage War upon the Phocenſes. 
&c. And ſo we come to the Twelfth Chapter, 
Viz. that of, | 


. C$TJ 
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CHA P.-XII.. 
Of Syllogiſm Hypothetical, Disjuniive 


and Relative.. 


Ax. 1. | the third Place a Syllogiſm may be di- 
vided into Simple” and Compoſed. A Sim- 
ple is that which ne:ther conſiſts of Compoſed Propoſiti= 
ons, nor yet can be reſolved into more Syllogiſms, © 
Ax. 2. A Compoſed is that in the which' er- 
ther one or both of the Premiſſes are compoſed, or elſe 
is made up of more $ ogiſm: ro. 
Ax. 3. That of the N ature, v2. that in which 
either one or both of the Premifſes are compoſed, 
is either Hypothetical, Dis junfFive or Relative. - 
Ax. 4. Hypothetical is that in which either : 
Major, or Minor, or both, are Hypothetical. HUGE 
Ax. 5. Tf only the Major, then the Concluſion is 
Categorical : Bur if the Minor, then the Concluſion, 
of Neceflity muſt be Hypothetical roo. 


COMMENTARY. 

1. F. As every "Compoſed Enunciation is wulgarly 
called Hypothetical, ſo is allo every Syllogiſm in which 
either one or both of its Propoſitions aye ſo too. But add 
we now Examples of Hypothetical or Suppoſition- 
Syllogiſms, as follows, viz. \ IS 


1. if God is, the World is-rul'd by @ Providence; 

But God 35: | 36.42 NA 
And Therefore the World is rul'd by a Aron. ho 
| 2. What 
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2. Whatſoever is nouriſbed, bas Heterogeneous Parts; 
But if a Stone lives, it is nouriſhed : * . 
And therefore if a Stone lives, it has Heteroge- 


neous Parts. 3 


3- If @ Man feels, he alſo lives; © 
But if. # Man bt an Animal, he feels: 3 
And therefore if" a Mau bg an Animal, he alſe 
5; lives, &c. © FE 


_.: As. 6. Now of Hypothetical Syllogiſms,in which 
the Major is Jo,- Frinlave two Mad, well concluding ; 
the firſt from the. Poſition of the Antecedent to the Po- 
ſition of the Gonſegyos ; and the ſecond from the Re- 
motion of rhe Conſequent to the Remotion of rhe An- 
EI BO IINER] Kg | 
Ax. 7. And as many F allaciopus, viz. the firſt 
from the Remotion of ;he antecedent to the Remoti- 
ON of tbeConſequent ;,and the ſecond from the Poſition 
of the Canſequent, to the Poſition of the Antecedent, &c. 
. 1.H. Now to Poſit,or put theAntecedent or Conſe- 
quent, is no mare than to aſſume jr ; ſaving irs Yug- 
lity, that is, #0 affirm the Aﬀirmed,. or deny the Deny- 
_ ed.On the Ya mam Rapid e, only to py i the Con- 
rradifiion of them, Nat 1s, 70 8 nm 1he Den ed, or de- 
wy the Affirmed Contradiftorily, &c. Asfor Meare . 


If # Man feels, he is an Animal ; 
But a Man feels : 
And therefore he is an Animal. . 


I. 


2. if Stones" live, they are nouriſhed "oÞ 
 But- Shenes-aremor nouriſbed : i 
And therefore they ao not live. -, , -*© 


of ' theſe the firſt -proceeds the: firlt way, . VIZ. 
foom a Poſition of the Antecedent, 10 '@:'Poſfition of the 
Conſequent ; tintas," aſſures the Articedane of the Major 
rn Hypot hes 


-T% Conoco cb cr ld Yo dr, dt... 


"Cry 


Hypothetital. and infers From thence 4tS Con! 
rhe latter, the osber ; that is, from the Remojjqn of the 
Conſequent to the Remut ion of 'the 4 tecedent. "that is, 
ofrades the .Contradidion of the Conſequent, rand from 
thence  infers the Contradittion of tbe Antecedens. \But 
now .in Diſputations in which we ſtady Brevity, 
when _— would yu Conſoquent, Sym " 
Antecedent ; prope the Major, we lay, But £ 
Antecedent is > hy efore the Conjequent : Or if 
out of the Conſeq —"—_— pw Antecedent, the Canſe- . 
quent is fa{ſes "I therefore the Antecedent, or the lat- 
ter is ſo, -and therefore the former, &c. Bur, 

2. Add we mage now 7.bf Vicious Syllogiis. 


I-04 Plant is an ts,” it lives ; 
'- - But a Plant is not an-Huimeal : 
| And therefore a Plimt dees- mot tire. 


'P if a Plant is an Wea? it lives ; : 
But a Plant lives : © 
Hud therefore a Plant is an jbwndd, GCC. 


Now of theſe the firſt s Yiciows ; bir it proceeds 

from a Remotiog of the Antecedent ; and the 0- 

ther, becauſe from 4 Poſition of the Conſequent.. = 
But this: alſo 1 1S Vicious. + 


3- If every Animal is Ration, theu every Braf 
is Rational. 


But" no Beaſt i is Rebiewal,” 
And  Fhirefore 20. nal bs Rational. 


Now Ke" is. to, not For the Reaſons beſos "us 
becauſe. the. "Minor Ls contrary. to the Conſeguent 
Concluſfon to the Hntecedent, Fad mt Comtsath ol 
For it ought to. have been | this ; and therdfore ſome 
AN mal i 1s nor Rationnl, CC. For vba 7, it is to remove the 

Ln 
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Antecedent, as we have ſaid before: The Way of 
making theſe Syllogiſms Categorical may be better 
ferch'd from the Original. | 0 

' Ax. 8. The Disjundtive Syllogiſm is only that 
whoſe Major Propoſition 11 Disjun##ive. 

Ax. 9. Which if conſiſting of two Members imme- 
diately oppoſed, may proceed from a Poſition of one 
Member to an Everſon of the other,or from an Everlii- 
on of one to a Poſition of the other. 

" 1. $. As for Example ; from this Poſition, Or it is 
Day, or it is Night, may be inferred; that it is 
Day, and, therefore wot Night; or. it is Night, and 
therefore not Day ; or it is not Day, and therefore it 
is night; or it is not, Night, and therefore it is 
Day, &c. 

Ax. 10. Now if the Major Disjun&ive have more 
than two, that is, more than rwo Members or Parts, 
the reſt taken away, what is left of them is concluded. 


1. F. As, it is Winter, or Summer , or Spring, or 
Autumn. 

But not Winter, or Autumn, or Summer ; 

And therefore Spring, &c. | 


But if the Members of ſuch. a Fropotition are 
nor oppoſed, or not fully numbered up, the Syllogiſm 
will then be Vicious ; as this, | 


Either he is a Lawyer, or a Phyſician, or a 
Philoſopher ; E: 
But not a Lawyer or a Phyſician ; 
And therefore a Philoſopher, &c. 
In which the W'ation's falſe; becauſe to be a Lawyer 
or a-Phyſician, or a Fhuolagy er, are not oppoſed ; be- 
cauſe the ſane Perſbh may e one as well as the other ; 
and then the Members are not fully number'd up ; be- 
cauſe a Man may be, . neither as he who is either 
learned, or a Theologer, or a Philologer, &c. cf 


Ax. 11. 
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Ax. 11. Now when it happens that the rwo, or 

all the Members being removed, the Whole alſo is 
removed ; the Syllogiſm 1s then a Syllogiſm of Enu- 
- meration of Parts. 
" 1. $. For Example; He thar does Injury, does 
it either by Theft, Adultery, or Contumely , or ſome 
ſuch Way ; But no body fteals of his own, commits 4- 
adultery upon himſelf, or | caſts. Reproaches upon himſelf : 
And therefore no body does Injury to himſelf, &c. 

Ax. 12. A Syllogiſm DisjunQtive is then made 
41 Hypothetical, when the Major Disjuniive is ſo. © 

1. $. For'Example ; this Propoſition, either ir is 
Day, or it is Night, may be chang'd intoan Hypo- 
chetical;/ thw, viz. If it 17 Day, is is mt Night; or if 
it 1s Night, it'is not Day, &c. £419Þ 

Ax. 13. A Relative is that whoſe Major is. compo- 
ſed of a Relation of Parts ; as this. 


. There iwhere Chriſt is, there will alſo the 
© Faithful be; 99 bet LAE bars 
But Chriſt is in Heaven : Ss es 
And therefore there alſo will the Faithfwl be. 


Hitherto-dppertain likewiſe 'the Proportional S 
giſms:” As for Example' this © + 0 _ 


As two are in Reſpe# of four, ſo three are in 7+- 


fi fpe# of ſix. SIS IIS os \ "ro rin "OD 
Pur two are in refpeft of four, as the half 's in 
roſpett of the'whole':'' 31 TEORO 


ore three are inveſpet 'of fx," at the 


1 -| And 'thereft 
half is in reſpetl'of "the whole, 
And thus far of Syllogiſins that conſiſt of Compokel 
Propoſitions. Now. of thoſe that are compoſed of 
many Syllogiſms. 


f/ ' 


CHAP. 
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Of Dilemma, Proſpllgiſm and Soriter 
Ax. 1: A Syllogiſm compoſed of many. Sylla- 

gilims. is either Dilemma, Pro fllo- 
giſm,'or Sorites. 


7 fx-2. A Dilemma i isan Argumentation; of os 
Members, both which have ſome inconvenience, be- 


loaging to them. | Far 1 
COMMENTARY 5 


1.5. 'A Dilemma i in Gree Nanppas Fe) Þ called 
becauſe itis as it were, NloaguSaroy, that is, a Sy/lo- 
giſm with two Hanxhes, and catching one both ways, 
=_ ts, ns To one —_ For Example; be that of 
| an Geſbne's Bod -.1x,If' a Wate, be to be 
Trang will be $0 2 fair one ofa, deformed; 
if fair, ſhe will be common, if deformed a Loath- 
us &c. 

® ic Argument conlifts of a Dicjun#ive 
gnletiiiin which froxtthe Remotion. of the Parts is 
concluded the Remotiqgni.of.the Whole.; and two - 
Categorical, by. Which The F@moHeR- of thoſe Parts 
is confirmed : Agfor ma inte | 
I.S. The Dilemens nced, 3 1S thus | to be re- 
falved+.> $29. LheY 21 1ct3 hes & 
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Viz. if aWifeh be —_ marry'd, either is will x 
qo one, 0" # deftrmed-; 

Bur neithet &faty, ner'a defiomed.”. | 

And therefore, P Wife i is wat to be marry'd. 


1, Cat. AWife that is ts-not' to be marry'd; 
But a fair 'one will be ſos © 
Al OI OT CEC NIIRIN 


2. Cat. One axain, that will UTE Venation or r Loathing, 
75 not ' fo be married :'' c 
Bur the deformed will be for 
And ther efore a deformed 3s wt: t0 bemarried, &c: 


4. But « 'Ditenuma will: be ad enion three 
nes! of Wwys : And frft, when 'the Members are 
not immediately oppoſed. Se when it's not 
attended with fufficient:Inconvemence : "And third- 
lz, when with the ſame 9 Ir may” : be retorted 
upon 1ts Author. . 

x. $. Twofold- therefore is: the: Infirmity of char 
m_ which is brought by Bigr againſt Matri- 
: For firſt, the [Members of it are not immedi- 

andy oppoſed ; for there is 2 middle Term berwixt 
thur of roo much Fairneſs, which 'is expos'd to 
Penil and its contrary Deformity, by 'Ennius, termed 
Stara,- 07 90t deformed, and Favorinus, that of a Wife; 
and then it does nor folloxv, that a Fair One muſt be 
Common, or-#'Defofmed' Hateful or Vexatious, &c. An 
Example. alſo of \Reorortion iv extant! in the ſame Gell;- 
2, 'Book'the ſattie, Cap::10. An Author that we have 
cited butro8:much already,and that is this, Evalthi 
deſirous of Eloquence, aid the _Avr of Pleading becomes 
a Soholar-toProtagoras,- and pays himdown one half 
of” his Reward, promifinghim.- the reſt when he ſhould 
firſt plead's Cauſe \befire'the Fr 1dges nd overcome. AF 
ry rev TongtirhePrifageras com'mnenices a Suit with Erx- 
alt bus, 


arrears. Mead teas ts 
l p hy 5, % 
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elrhus, and thus argues with him. Whether decla- 
red for me or thee, 12ys he, thou oughteſtro give me 
my Rewatd : For if for me the Reward will be due, 
becauſe of the Sentence, becauſe then I ſhall overcome ; 
and if for thee by Agreement, becauſe then thou. To 
which Eual:hes thus, viz. In the firſt Place, that he 
might eaſily obviate that Caption, if he ſhould ſay 
nothing himſelf, but make uſe of his Council or Attorney 
Bur afterwards retorts it in this Manner, viz. whe- 
ther declared for me or thee, ſays he, I ought 
not to render | thee' the. Reward ; For if for me, 
then nothing will be due, becauſe of the. Sentence ; 
and if for thee, becauſe of the Agreement : Becauſe 
then thou wilt overcome, ec. 

Ax. 5. A Proſyllogiſm is then when two Sylle- 
gifms are ſo contained in five\ Propoſitions, as, 
that the Contcluſton of the Firſt. becomes the Major 
or Minor of the Following, as, in, 

1. $. For Example, this; Every Living thing is 
zouriſhed ; But every Plant is a F/ ving thing : And 
therefore every Plant is nouriſhed. But no Stones 
are nouriſhed And: therefore ma.' Stones are Plants. 
Or this, Every: Animal feels ;; | Every Man is an 
Animal : And _ therefore every Man feels, But 
whatever « feels is. (urtal : And therefore every Man 
is mortal, &c. Of'which the. laſt is che Principal, and 
the Firſt only called in. as an . Auxiliary for. 
Proof either of the Major, as4n the Firſt, or Minor, 


as in the ſecond Example, &c. 


Ax. 6. A Sorites is 'an .Argumentation con-- 
ſifting of many Propoſitions ; and jo placed as 
that the Predicate "of *the Preceding becomes the 
Subject of the: bollawing ,  and_ rhe Loſt Predicate 
becomzs Concluded of the. Firſt Subje&.. 

1. F. Now. this Argumentation is {ſo called from 
the Greck Word owevs, that iis, an; Heaping up or 
Caih-ring together of. Things .: For a Sorites" 7s 
# ceriain ' Heaping up 0. Coacervatioy of Propoſo- 
£101s 
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tzons. For Example ; that in the Eighth of the 
Romans, Viz. - Thoſe whom God has foreknown , he 
has alſo predeſtinated ; whom he has predeſtinated, he has 
alſo called ; whom he has called, he has alſo juſtified; 
whom he has juſtified, he has alſo glorified, &c. From 
whence colle& that, whomhe has foreknown he has alſo 
glorify'd, &c. | | 
'_ _ Ax.8. Now this ſort of Argumentation contains 
init, as many Syllogiſms as there are Terms between the 


Subjef# of the firſt, and the Predicate of the laſt Prope= 


ZEFTOR. 
1. $. -And therefore this of St. Paul will contain 


three, which may be thus formed, viz. Thoſe 
whom God has predeſtinated, he has alſo called; 
but thoſe that he has foreknown, he has alſo predeſtina» 
ted; and therefore thoſe that he has foreknown, he 
has alſo called. Secondly, Thoſe © whom he has cal- 
| led, he has alſo juſtified ; But thoſe whom he has 
predeſtinated, he has alſo called ; And therefore thoſe 
whom he has predeſtinated, he has alſo *juſtified, 
Thirdly, thoſe that he has juſtified, he has alſo 
glorified ; But thoſe that he has called, he has alſo 
juſtified, and therefore thoſe that he has called, he has als 
ſoglorified, &c. | 

And fo this brings us to the next Chapter, which 
is that of Syllogiſm Modal and Indire&, not hitherto 


entreated of. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


' Of Syllogiſm Modal and Indired. 


Ax. 1. P the fourth Place may Syllogiſm be di- 


vided into Pure aud Modal. A Pure is that © 


which conſiſts of Propoſitions pure. 
2. Modal either of one or both Modal. 


COMMENT AR Y. 


1.$. Of Modals, there are five Orders ; and the 
firſt of them is that which conſiſts of both Propoſitions | 
of the Mode neceſſary. AS, 


It is neceſſary that every Animal ſhould feel ; | 

But it is neceſſary that every Man ſhould be an A- 
nimal : 

And therefore it is neceſſary that every Man ſbould 
feel, &c. | 


The ſecond of the one Pure,and the other the Mode 
neceſlary, as it 1s neceſſarv every Animal ſhould 
feel ; But every Man isan Animal : And therefore 
'ris neceſſary that every Man ſhould feel, &c. 

The Third both of the Mode Contingit ; as it may 
happen, that every Man may walk; but it may 
happen that ſome Man may be white : And there- 
fore it may happen that ſomething white may 
walk, &c. 

The Fourth of the One Pure, and the other of 


the Mode Contingit, as did the ſecond ofthe one Pure, 
and the other of the Mode Neceſary. 


The 
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The 5th and laſt, of the One Neceſſary and the 
Other ofthe Mode Contingit ; as, It may happen, that 
every Animal may ſleep : It is neceſſary that every Man 
be an Animal : And therefore it may happen that 
every Man may ſteep, &C. 


But becauſe the Uſe of theſe Sorts of Syllo- 


gifins 1s very little, and Rules for them very 


hard, it was thought little worth our while to recite 
them. 
Ax. 3. Inthe fifth Place may Syllogiſm be divi- 


| ded into that which is dire&, and that which 1s1nd1- 


ret. Now the DireCt1s that which from the Pronunci- 
ated or foregoing colleffs the Queſtion it ſelf. 
Ax. 4. Whilſt the Indire&, nor, bur only ſome- 


what elſe, from which yet the Probation of the 


Queſtion, does by virtue of a certain ſort of an Agree* 


| 2722t ariſe, 


Ax. 5, An Indire&, either is that of «drers, 


| that is, bringing one into an Inconvenience*; 


cr elle If 6mwnonay, that is, Concluding from a Con- 


1 ceſſion. 


Ax. 6. That of bringing one into an Incon- 
venience, is this : When from the Contradition of 
the Queſtion to be prov'd, and annther manifeſt Pro- 
poſition we conclude ſomewhat which is manifeſtly 


[ale 


i. F$. To declare this by Example,let our Queſtzon 
be, Do Stones live ? You deny that they do. The 
Adrerſary, with Cardan, affirms ir. Take Cardny's 
Opinion, and add too, that this Maxim, even in the. 
Adverſary's Opinion true: wiz. That whatever 
lives, is nouriſhed, and has Organical Parts ; and then - 


Jfrom thence you may thus argue, viz, 
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Whatever lives, is nouriſhed, and has Organi-« 
cal Parts ; 

But Stones live : 

And therefore Stones are nouriſhed and have 
Organical Parts. 


Now the Concluſion is falſe moſt certainly, and e- 
ven by the Teſtimony of common Experience : 
And therefore when from true Premifſes nothing 
can follow but what is true ; Of Neceflity one of 
the Propoſitions muſt be falſe. Now the Major can- 
not be ſo, nor does the Adverſary fail to grant it ; and 
if the Minor, which certainly muſt, then it follows, 
that the Contradifion of it muſt be true ; which was 
the Rueſtion to be proved. Now 

Ax. 7. ThisSyllogiſm df owoaopay, or concluding 
from a Conceſſion, is then, when the Queſtion propoſed 
z5 transferred on ſome other, upon this Condition, that 
that being proved, this alſo ſhould be eſteemed tobe ſo too, 

1. F$. So Ariſtotle Cap. 11. of his ſecond Book of the 
Heavens, proves that all the Siars are round. But ber 
cauſe it would be too hard a Task for him to prove 
that of all in one Ratiocination, he transferrs this Que- 
ſtion #por the Moon, and proves her to be ſo; and 
thence inferrs, that they all are ſo, pre-ſuppo- 
ſing the fame Ratio to be 1n one, as the other. 
And that the Moon is jo, he colle&s from her Lights 
being encreas'd and diminith'd by Spherical De- 
grees, Oc, 

And thus much in Reſpe& to Abſolute Syllogiſm, 


and that to be confider'd with Reſpett to Form. Now 
follows that whichisto be confider'd in ReſpeC& to 
its Matter :And firſt the Diale&ical, of which we 
thall entreat in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV: 
Of Sylogiſm DialeFical or Probable. 


Ax. 1. Has done with Syllogifm in reſpeCt 

of Form, we are now to conſider it 1n 

reſpeC&t t0:ts Matter, or ſome certain Conditions of it ; 

and in order to the diverſe EffeFs. which follow from 
he diverſe Conditions of that Matter. 

Ax. 2. And in this reſpet# will Syllogiſm be divided 


znto true and falſe ; and true into Dialefical and Apo- 
iffical. ; 


COMMENTARY 


1. $. The Parts of the Diviſion wil be prov'd 
hus ; Sylogiſm leads either ro Error, as we ſhall 
ew hereafter, or Truth. If to Truth, it either Ge- 
erates Science or Opinion, or ſome other Aſſent, which 
s ot Science. If Science, it is call'd Demonſtrative,or 
ſpoaiftical, as Cap.2.Soph. Elench. And if Opinion or 
ther Aſlent beſides Science, it is called Diale#ical,&Cc. 
Ax. 3. So that a DialeCQcal Syllogiſm is nothing 
ore than a Syllogiſm Generating Opinion, or any other 
ſſent beſides Science. Or, as Ariſtotle explains himſelf 
Book 1. of his Top. Cap. i. arguing out of Proba- 
les : And he is thought the beſt Dialettick who can 
deſt defend his own, and dilute or waſh away the Q- 
inions of his Adverſary, &c. 

Ax. 4. And in treating of this fort of Syllogiſm. 

e are to conſider of 2ueſtions, Propoſitions, and In- 
vention of Arguments. 

Ax. 5. And a Queſtion here may be any thing, 
rovided it contradict not Piety, good Manners or com- 
on Senle. O ;3 1.5. 


( E4 ) 


I. $. For he that ſhall call in Queſtion, whethe 
God, be to be worfhipped, or Parents Honoured, or th 
Magiſtrates to be obeyed ; ought rather to be puniſhed tha 
followed with Dialefical Arguments. So he that ſþ/ 
doubt whether the Snow be white, 1s not otherwiſe tt 
be convinc'd than by the Teſtimony of his ont 
ward Senſe ; which. he who disbelieves, what is 
that he will believe ? @&c. 

\ Fx. 6. So that concerning the Subjeff of the Dialy 
&ical. Problemes, we need-not much to be ſollicitonus ; an 
thein Attmibutes are either of the firſt or ſecond Noti 
035;; of which thoſe conſtitute Real, theſe Notional Pro! 
lemes, &C. 

Ax. 7. A Real 1s when the Attribute of tr 
Queſtion 1s real; as, i a Place a Super ficies, or ſo 7 
Notionel: when: a. Notional ; as, is Super ficies the G!, 
mus of Place, or ſo? Becauſe Genus is not a true thine 
but a ſecond Notion, or Logical, and only feign' 
in the Mind, whereas a Superficies is a true th1 
and not feign''d in the Mind, &c. 

Ax. 8. Real, again areeirher abſolute or compared, 

Ax. 9. Abſolute, that in wh:ch ſought whether th 
Attrabute agrees to-the Subject 07-116. 

Ax. 10; Compared, when two.or more Subjet 
being propoſed; it 1s asked; which the Attribute | 
grees-0r-diſagrees moſt:to; or two or more Attrſj - 

| butes, whether. of. them agrees, more: or molt 70 
Subjet$; &c. | 

1. $. For Example ; When ſcaght whether Glory | 
to: be. numbered. nmongft: our gooa things; 1t is an A ; 
ſolute Probleme ; when, whether Virtue or - Glory 
oſt to be defered:?. or Alexander more Valiant or Tem! 
rate, a Compared. 

Ax. 11. Problemes Dial#fical, of ' what kind ſow 
maybe taken out of all Diſciplines whatſoever. 

Ax. 12. Propoſitions Diaſettical are to be tre ; 
leaſt probable, not Paradoxal ; that: is agarmnſe the 06 
men or recerv'd- Opinion: For how-ſhall- rhe Refpog 
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ceiv'd Opinion ; and which, it may be, he judges 
to be falſe; Bur let us take ſome Notes from the 
Learned Hereboord, and ſo end this Chapter. 


> VN ><. 


'J Notes and Obſervations from the Learn- 


ed Hereboord having Relation to 
this Chapter. 


- 2 A DialeCical Syllogiſm may alſo thus be de- | 
fin'd. A DialeQtical Syllogiſm is that which / 
begets Opinion, Human Faith, or Doubr, or. 
| any other Aſſent beſides Science or Error, which 
M 1997 it likewiſe from the Sophiſtical Syl- | 
logiſm. ; 
" ” A Syllogiſm DialeCtical is alſo by another _ 
'J Name called Topical, from the Greek Word 757 © 
Place ; in Latin Probabilis, that is , Probable or 
Contingent ; becauſe tho' it produces a true, 
yet is it an uncertain and infirm Aﬀent, be- 
cauſe its Propoſitions tho” true, are yet Contin- 
gent, as may appear by what is ſaid above. 

3. When a Paradox is ſaid to be a Probleme 
true againſt rhe common Opinion, it is not to 
be underſtood only of that of the Unlearned or 
Vulgar , but alſo of the Multitude of the Let- 
tered, who have taken up with Principles Anci- 
ent, and not ſo well examined, ſuch as that, viz. the 
{ Earth moves ; which, tho' it be true, yet may it be 
i /c againſt the common Opinion, aad therefore a Paradox. 

4. A Term of Art ſignifies no more than this, 
viz. a Term proper to every Art. Sq Metonymy 
and Synecdoche are Terms of Art, viz, Rhetorical ; 
Meridian, Horizon, Zodiac Aſtronomical; Genus and 
Species Logical, &c. And this brings us to the next 
Conſideration, viz. that 
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C H A P. | XVI: 


Of the Invention, or finding out of Dza- 
leFical Arguments, or Topical Places 
and Rules, 


OW to the Invention or finding out of | 
Probable or DialeQical Arguments 
belong Place and Rule. 

A, 2. A Place 8 a Sent or certain Common 
Note, by whoſe Admonition an Argument is 
tound. | 

Ax. 3. A Rule 7 Canon, or Propoſition containing 
the Reaſon of ihe Conſequence of Dialefical Sylle- | 
giſm, &C. j 

Ax. 4. The Diſtribution of the Arguments here 
to be uſed, wiz, in DialeGtical Difputations, 5 
1s uſually into Ariificial and Inartificial ; that is, } 
into thoſe of Ar;, to be drawn from the Conftide- : 
ration of the Parts of the Queſhon, and Teſti- } 
monies, which are to be found without. Now | 
the firſt, 

Ax. 5. Are to be uſed for the Confirming or Re- 
felling of all forts of Problemes z2like ; that is, in 
the ſame manner, being no other than Teſtimonies ; 
But the Artificial not, but may be ſaid to be of two 
ſorts ; viz. thoſe for the Confirming and Refelling 
of Notional, and thoſe for Confirming and Refel- 
ling of ſuch as we have call'd real Problemes , | 
becauſe concerned abour real things. | 

Ax. 6. Now thoſe of the firſt kind, viz. for the 
Confirming and Refelling of Notiona! Problemes, 
are always taken from the Nature or Gs” 
that 


P. hh to 


* 


Fo 
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that AﬀeGtion or 24d Notion, concerning which it is 
query'd in the Probleme. | 

1. $. Which, orelſe ſome Canon belonging to it 
being placed in the Major, an Aſſumption being - 
made, the controverted AﬀeCGtion 1s prov'd to be 
in the SubjeC& ; as becauſe Air is the Subje& Mar- 
ter of Wind, we prove it not to be its Genus ; and- 
becauſe Immortality is the AﬀeCGion of Life Erer- 
nal, we prove it not to be its Genus ; both which 
Arguments lean upon this Rule, viz. That that which is 
the Subjef or Propriety of a thing, cannot be its Genus, 
&c. given us Cap. 11. of the firſt Book. And fo 
Divines make it appear, that good Works are not ts 
bethe Cauſe of our Juſtification ; becauſe every cauſe is be» 
fore its Effet ; But good Works are after our TJuſti fica= 
tion, and therefore not its Cauſe. And this Argumen= 
tation leans upon this Foundation, Theoreme 3. 
Cap. 15. of the firſt Book, viz. That every Cauſe is be- 
fore its Cauſed in Nature and Knowledge, &c. Such 
Syllogiſms as theſe Ariſtotle calls Book 2. Poſt. Cap. 
8. Syllegiſms Logical, that is, Notional ; and the Uſe of 
them is wvery great in all Diſcipline. 

Ax. 9. Arguments of the other ſort, viz. for 
Proving or Refelling of real Problemes, are always 
taken from the Aﬀefions belonging to the Nature of the 
Subject or Predicate, as from their Places. | 

Ax. 10. Of which thoſe are the beſt, which are 
taken from the Nature of the Predicate ; becauſe 
not ſought whether the SubjeF# be, but Predicate ; 
or whether the Predicate be. in the Sabfe® or 
n0t, GC. 

1. $. Now for Examples of them both, ſuppoſe 
any one ſhould undertake to prove that a thing 
Was not mutual or recipracal, becauſe not de meo, tu- 
um, that 15, from mine, thine : The Argument 
wou'd then be taken from the Notation of the Predi- 
cate : Bur if that Logick is an Art direQting the Rea- 
ſon, becauſe ſo call'd from aoy Cr, that is, Reaſon or 
Speech, from that of the Subject, &c. 

The 
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The Term Logick being no leſs the Subje&f inthe laſt, 
than the Term Mutual the Predicate in the former Propo= 


ſition, and ſoin other Inſtances of the like Nature : 
Bur to proceed, 


Ax. 11. Arguments are either Abſolute, or Com 
pared. | 


Ax. 12. And of the Firſt, ſome aye Conſentaneous, 0 


thers Diſſent aneous. 
* Ax. 13. Arguments Conſentaneous are thoſe which a= 
gree with ſome Part of the Queſtion. 

Ax. 14. And thoſe are taken either from the Name, or 
the Thing. 

Ax. 15. Of thoſe from the Name there are two Places, 
viz. Notation and Conjugates. 

Ax. 16. From the Thing,Nine, viz.Definition, Genus, 
Species, Whole, Part, Cauſe, Cauſed, Subjeft and Adjun?; 
at leaſt theſe are thechief, to which all the reſt may 
be referred, 

Ax.17. Now Arguments Diſſentaneous are taken 
from the Oppoſites, of which there are Five Places, vir, 
Diſparates, Contraries, Relateds, Privatives, and Con« 
tradifings. 

Ax. 18. Of Arguments Compared, alſo there are 
the I:keNumber of Places, viz. Major, Minor, Equal, 
Like and Unlike. © A 

_ Ax.-19. Laſt of all, of Teſtimonies, ſome are Di- 
vine, ſome Humane. And now come we to Ca- 
nons ; and firſt thoſe which belong ro the Places of 
Conſentaneous Arguments, of which we ſhall entreay 
in the nextChapter, 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XVIL 


Of Canons belonging to Conſentaneous 
Places, or Places from whence Argu- 
ments are drawn, agreeing with ſome 


Part of the 2eſtion. 


Ax .1s» ND firſt of thoſe belonging to the Place 
"A of Notation or Erymology ; and this 
has twoCanons,and firſt, :har ro which convenes the E- 
tymology, to that alſo the Name ; and. that to which the 
Etymology, not &C. to that neither the Name. 

x. $. So one may conclude, ſervar: fidem, that is, 
ones Faith is kept; quia fir qued dium eft ; that is, 
we have perform'd what was promis'd ; becauſe Fi- 
des according to Cicero, fees to ſignifie as much as 
if one ſhould ſay, fir quoi diffumeſt ; that 1s, what is 
promiſed is perform'd, &c. And {o one may fay that a - 
thing is not mutual ; becauſe not de meo, tuum, that - 
1s, from mine, thine, as we have obſeryv'd before. 

Ax. 2. The Second is” thar' to which the 
Name belongs, to that' alſo the Etymology ;. but 
720t 02: the contrary; that is, he' ro: whont the 
Name belongs, to him, the Erymology':: Bute 
ro him to whom the Erymology (unleſs under- 
ſtd in- a thorough Senſe) not always the 
Name. As for Inſtance', to rake the Au» 
thour's Example ; He that is a prudent Man, to-be ſrre, 
preſerves Prudence; and that in- the general Or 
majorPart of his Life.But he that preferves Prudence, 
(unleſs in the general- or major Part of his 


Life} 
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Life) cannot properly be call'd a prudent Man, 
&c. Uncertain therefore are theſe Rules, yer 
leſs fail they in the Names of Genus's and Species's 
than they do in thoſe of Individuals. 

Ax. 3. The next Place to this is that of Conjugates; 
and that has three Canons; and the firſt is that to which 
one Conjugate agrees, to that alſo the other : And 
that to which one nor, to that neither rhe other. 
An Inſtance of which is, 

1. $. That of Mitio in Terence : wiz. Man I 
am; and therefore I think nothing Human fore:gn from 
me. So in the Joques upon Ceſar in Suetonius, it is 
concluded, Bibulus was not Conſul ; becanſe he conſul- 
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ted not the Republick. 
The Words are theſe: 


er, ſed Ceſare faftum oft: 


ule nil memini. 


. Non Bibulo quicquam 
Nam Bibulo fri 


Thar is, 


Nothing has been done lately by Bibulus, but Ce- 
ſar : For in the Conſulſhip of Bibs I remem- 
| ber nothing to have been done. 


-. In the Uſe of which Canon, this Caution only is 
to be uſed, viz. that a Conjugare only in Word, and not 
Afenity of Nature, be ner joyned : For in thoſe of which 
one ſigni fies a Natura: Power or Habit, and the other an 
Ation, the Illation will be very fallacious : For it does 
not follow he has the Faculty of Seeing ; and there- 
fore he ſees or he is drunk, and therefore a Drunkard : 
Or docs juſt things ; and therefore . he is juſt, &c. 
ſo in other the like Caſes or Inſtances 

| Ax. 4. The Second is, of Conjugates ; Conjugates 
are le iN - Thats, 

i. $. As if one ſhould a 

Logick does thoſe things 


rgus in this manner : 
at are govern'd by 


Rules of Art ; And therefore Logick is an Art, &c. 
But 
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But here 'tis to be heeded, left from Concretes by Ace 
cident predicated of f one another , it becollefled alſo, that 
Abſtratts are predicated of one another : For ak 
tho* ſomething is ſweet, which is White, as ſup- 
poſe Milk, It does not follow that ſome Sweetneſs 
is Whitneſs, CC. . | 

Ax. 5. The Third is this, viz. that the Conjugates 
of Contraries, are amongſt themſelves Contrary. 

1. $. As if Health and Sickneſs are Contraries ; then, 
to be in Health, and fick, muſs be Contraries too, And 
theſe Rules (if in this manner limited ) do ſeldom 
fail. 

Ax. 6. The Place from Defimtion has theſe rwo 
Canons ; and firſt that to which agrees the Definition 
to that alſo the Defined. And that to which not the 
Definition, to that neither the Defined. 

1. $. As if one ſhould prove that Logick was an 
Art, becauſe a Habit Effeftive with true Reaſon ; or not 
to be a Science, becauſe not a certain Knowledge of a cer 
tain thing by its next Cauſe, &C. 

Ax. 7. Secondly, That which agrees to the De- 
finition, that alſo agrees to the Defined, and thar 
which not to the Definition, that neither to the 
Defined : As if one ſhould argue thus, 

1. $. He who, 1s wont to keep a Medincri- 
ty in all things is happy : A good Man ts wont 
to keep a Mediocrity in all things, and 2 wicked Man 
not : And therefore a Good is happy, and a Wicked Man 
not, &c. But here Heed is to be taken, that thar 
which is ſaid of the Definition as a Definition, be not ſaid 
of the Defined : As, in this Syllogiſm, viz. Animal, Ras 
tional, are two Woras ; Man is an Animal, Rational : 
And thtrefore Man is two Words. But in other Caies 
Canony from Definition are moſt certain, provided 
you take Reciprocate Definitions. 

Ax. 8. The Place from the Gem has two Canons ; 
and the Firſt is that which is Univerſaly Affirmed 
of the Genrs, that is alſo of the Species, and that which 

| 1 


is Univerſally denyed of the Genus, that alſo of the 
Specres. 

$4," So you may prove the Sight may err ; be- 
cauſe every Senſe may err : And Juſtice not to be 

Nature ; becauſe no Virtue u« by Nature, &c. But in 
this Canon it is to be heeded, leſt that which is 
ſaid Accidentally of the Genus, and not according to 
its Eſſence, be in another Acceptatioff—taken of the 
Species; As if any one ſhould argue in this man- 
ner, viz. Animal is a Genus or Triſſylable; Man is an 
Animal : And therefore Man is a Genus or Triſſylla- 
ble, &Cc. | 

Ax. 9. Secondly , Taking away the Genus, you 
take away the Species ; or that from which you 
take away the Genus, you take away alſo the 
Species. 

1.9 As ifto prove that the Senſe were not Science, 
one ſhould fay it was not a Habit, becauſe if nor 
a Habir, it cannot be a Science ; fince there is no 
Science but what 1s a Habit ; that 15s, bur what 1s 
comprehended under that Genus, &c. The Canons 
from hence, obſerving the Cautions above-given, 
are always very certain. 

Ax. 10. The next Place 1s that of the Species, 
which has three Canons : Firſt, ſuppoſing the Species, you 
ſuppole alſo the Genus ; or that to which the Species 
1s attribured, to that alſo the Genus, &c. 

1.S. And ſo it may be concluded, that Logick 7; 
an Habit, becauſe it s an Art, which is a Species of 
Habit, &c. 

Ax. 11. Secondly, The Species's being all taken a- 

way, the Genus is alſo taken away : or that from which 
all the Species's are taken away, from that alſo the 
Genus. 
' 1. $. As Friendſhip 75s not Fortitude, or Temperance, 
or Juſtice, or Prudence, &C. nd therefore not a Virtue, 
&c. And ſuch an Argeunentation as this is a Syllogiſm of 
numeration of Paris. 
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Ax. 12. Thirdly, That which to all the $pe- 
cies's, that alſo to the Gents ; and that which to none 
that neither to the Genus, &C. 

1. $. And this Canon is the Foundation of In- 
duCtion, as well the Affirmed as Denyed ; Of which 
we have entreated in its proper Place; tro which 
Recourſe may be had, if the Reader ſhall fo think 
fir, for Examples. Now all the Canons of this 
Place are very faithful. 

Ax. 13. The Place from the whole has two Ca- 
nons ; and firſt, the whole being poſited , all the 
Principal Parts are 1o. 

x. $. Or that to which the whole is attributed, to 
that alſo all the Principal Parts; as, to Sempronins 
there was Maintenance given ; and therefore 
Clothes, Vieluals, and Habitation, &c. IT ſaid the 
the Principal, becauſe the Whole being ſuppo- 
ſed, that every the leaſt Part that tends to the 
Integrity, not Eflence of it, ſhould be fo, is net 
neceſſary. 

Ax. 14. Secondly, That which agrees to the ſimi- 
lar Whole, that alſo to the Singular ' Parts of it ; and 
that which not to ſuch a Whole, that neither to any 
Part of it. As for Inſtance, 

1. $. Water by its own Nature is moiſt, and 
therefore every Drop of zt is moiſt, The Heaven 
is not Corruptible ; and therefore not the Stars, 
&c. Here we are to take heed, leſt what is attri- 
buted zo the Whole as Whole, be not alſo attribured 
to the Part. For not becauſe there is Water eve- 
ry where about the Earth, does it follow that every 
Drop of it 18 every where about the Earth, &c. Now the 
Canons of this Place are very Certain. | 

Ax. 15. The Place from Parts has four Canons : 
And firſt, all the Parts being poſited and joyned.,. 
theWhole muſt be alſo poſited too: As for Inſtance, 

1.S. Cxlar occupied Belgium, and Aquitaine, 
and Celtica, and therefore all Gallia : I ſaid united, 
becauſe politing all the Parts of a Whole, and. 
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thoſe Parts not united, the Whole is not yet 
poſited. As for Inſtance; a Houſe, which, 
you know till rhe Materials are joyned, as well 
as provided, becomes not a Houſe, &c. 

Ax. 16. The Second is taking away the Princi- 
pal Part, you take away alſo the Whole, As for In- 
ſtance, 

1. $. Infants are deſtitute of the Knowledge, 
of Chriſt, and therefore of Faith, T faid the Prin» 
cipal Parts, becauſe the Hand taken away, the Man 
does not die, but becomes only lame: bur let it be 
the Head, or the other Principal Part, and he t0- 
tally expires, &C. 

Ax. 17. Thirdly, That which agrees to all the 
Parts ; that alſo to the Whole : And that which to 
none, that neither to the Whole,&c. 

1.S. As for Inſtance; the Law, Prophets, 
Goſpels, with the Writings of the Holy Apoſtles, 
are all Divinely inſpir'd : And therefore the whole 
Scripture is Divinely inſpir'd : The: Walls, Co- 
Inmns, Beams, Rafters, Roof of the Houſe, 
&c. ſeem not to be old : And therefore the 
Houſe ſeems not to be old, &c. 

Ax. 19. Fourthly, That which agrees to a ſimilar 
Part, that alſo tq the Whole; and that which a- 
grees not to the ſimilar Part, that neither to the 
Whole. | 

1. $. As for. Inſtance ; Every Drop of Water is 
moiſt : And therefore the Water it ſelf is ſo. 
The Stars are incorruptible : And therefore the 
Heavens, &c. Here one is to take Care, that that 
which agrees, to the ſimilar Part only by ſome 
External Cauſe, and not the Condition oy its proper 
Nature, be not Concluded of the Whole. For it does 


not follow from every Drop of Water's be- 
ing round that the whole Element 1s ſo. For 
beiides thar no Element, beſides the Earth, is of 
any determinate Figure, even the Rotundity of the 


Drops does not proceed from the Nature of the Wa- 
| er 
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ter but the Paucity of their Matter,” by which it cothes 
to paſs that they carmet flguy. In other Caſes the Ca. 
wons of this Place are very certain. ; 

Ax. 19. The Place from the Cauſes in general bas 
this Canon, viz. that the Cauſe being Actually pur, 
it 1s neceſſary that the. Cauſed ſhould be ſo tro : And ſo 
Vice versi. 

3. $. The Cauſe in A# 7s ſaid to be that which 
Cauſes or ' Exerciſes its Office and Cauſality. Now it 
would imply a Contradiftion for one to ſay, that 
the Cauſe cauſes, and yer that the Cauſed 1s nor 
Cauſed ; as for Example, That the Workmen are 
Building, and yet that the Houſe is not ; or 
that the Houſe is a Building, and yet that there are 
no Workmen, &c. 

Ax. 20. "The Place from Matter has two Ca- 
nons ; and firſt, the Matter being raken away, 
the Compoſed, and alſo its Marerial Form 
are ſo. | 

x. F. As, if you ſhould prove, where there is 
no Wood, there can be no Ships ; or becauſe 
Stones have no Organical Boay, neither can they have 
a Soul. I ſaid Material Form, becauſe Immaterial, ſuch 
as is the Humane Soul by taking away the Matter, cannot 
be taken away, &C. | 

Ax. 21. Secondly, Such as is the Matter, ſuch is 
alſo the Compoſed. 

1. $. As the Statue is of Worm-eaten, or rotten 
Wood ; and therefore it ſelf alſo is fo. This Ca- 
non takey Place only in Things made of "Art : For in 0 . 
ther things it will be fallacious. 

Ax: 22. The Place from Form has this Canon, viz. 
Pofiting the Form ; the Compoled allfo is polited, 
and that taken away, the Compoſed is alſo taken 
away. 

6 AS; the Pigmies have a Rational Soul, and 
therefore they are Men : The Stars have not @ Soul ; 
and therefore they do not live. This Canon is altoge- 
thee irrefragable, provided we firſt Part be — 
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of Material Form : Fon, poſiting the Rational Soul, that 
the Man ſhould be ſo too, is ng neceſſary : but yet this, 
viz. That he ſhould be a Man if he has a Rational Soul,is 
requiſite and neceſſary, &c. A 

Ax. 23. Place from Efficient has two Canons ; and 
the firſt of them is, Such as the Cauſe is, ſuch is the 
Effet, &c. | 

1. F$. And thus God is very good ; and therefore his 
Works are ſo. This Canon.1s deceitfu), unleſs cau- 


tiouſly uſed : For Pr it fails in Cauſes that are by Ac- 


cident. For neither does it follow, that a Son is 


good, becauſe his Father is ſo ; nor yet bad: For a 


Son is not produc'd by his Father as he is good or bad, 
but as he is a Man, &c. 


And ſo it fails in Equivocal Cauſes : For it does ' 
not follow that the Sun is animated, although it 
animates theWorld ; nor that the Whetſtone is ſharp, al- 
though it ſharpens Iron. Laſtly, in Cauſes Voluntary, 
when making uſe of their urmoſt Endeawvours, they do 
ſomething which does not correſpond to their Skill or Art, 
As when a Painter paints leſs elegantly than becomes his 


Art, CC. 

Ax. 24 Secondly, That which is the Cauſe of the 
Cauſe, is alſo the Cauſe of the Cauſed, &Cc. | 

1. $. As Virtue 1s partly from Nature, pagtly 
from Inſtitution, partly from Cuſtom : Virtue is the 
Cauſe of civil Happineſs : And therefore civil Happineſs 
is partly from Nature, partly from Inſtitution, partly 
from Cuſtom, &c. This Canon has Place only in 
Cauſes Subordinate of themſelves : For in Cauſes Sub- 
ordinate by Accident, it for the moſt part fails. For 
it does not follow, becauſe God is the Cauſe of our 
Will, and our Will is the Cauſe of Sin, that therefore 
God is the Cauſe of Sin." &Cc. 

Ax. 25. Place from the End has this Canon, viz. 
That the End being put, there are alſo pur the Means to 
that End. | 


1. $ 


$c< Hig 
1. F. And ſo Ovwid concludes that Man was 
n\ade with an upright Countenance ; becauſe to 
contemplate the Heavens ; deeming that to be 
the End of an upright Figure. 
The Words of the ſweet Poet are theſe, 


Omnia cum ſpetent Animalia cetera Terram, 
Os homint ſublime dedit, Celimque tuers 


: Fuſſit ; & ereftos ad ſydera tollere Vultus. 
; | Which admirable Pare-Royal may be rendred in 
4 theſe two ſorry Couplets in this manner, 
4 | 
_ And whereas other Animals behold 
6 | With down-caſt Looks this Sublunary Mold ; 
t To Man he gave a ſtately upright Frame, 


le | And bad him view thoſe Heay'ns from whence he 
y, ] Came. 


Which tho' they fail as to their Verſification, yer 
may they ſerve to ſhew in ſome meaſure the 
—_—_—_ of that memorable Paſſage of excellent 
Ovid. | 

Now the Means are often expreſs'd by a Negation 
ly | of thoſe things which impede the End: As, the Pupil 
he | or Apple of the Eye, is to admit all Colours ; and 
[oY therefore to be without Colour. The Ele& muſt 
ly be ſaved; And, therefore, muſt not Sin unto 
inf Death, &c. But now tho' the End being pur, it is 
b-Y neceſſary that the Means ſhould be ſo ; yet thar 
or | the End not being put, they ſhould not be ſo, 
ur is notalways neceſlary : For it is not n 
ell thara Man ſhould be deſtirure of Books and Ma* 
ſters, becauſe he i not Learned, &c. 
Ax. 26. Now the Place from Cauſed hes four 
Canons : And the firſt 'is, the Confpoſed poſited, the 
Marrer and Form muſt be ſo roo : And when that's 
taken away, the Material Form alſo muſt be taken 


away, 
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x. $. 'An# fo Plants are living things ;* And 
herefork they mnft have a Body and Soul: And” Stones 
are not ; And therefore they muſt not have a Soul. 
T faid Form Material : For thar the Compoſed taken 
away, the Marter ſhonld be fo too : Or the Form 
Immaterial, is not neceſſary : For it does not follow, 
that there' is no Iron, becaufe no Sword : or chat 
che Soul of Man is not , becauſe he dies, &. 

Ax. 27. Secondly, The ERe& being poſited, it 
follows that either there is a Cauſe Efficient, or elſe, that 
there has cen one. © 

1. $. As, there is a Building 3-and therefore © there 
15, or was an Archite&' to build it. Here are the 
Footſteps; and therefore this Way, i in all likehhood 
there has: paſſed fome- Man, &c. 

Ax. 28. Fhirdl —_ as fr the Effet, ſuch 7s the 
Cauſe that produc 

1.S. As, this Pickure 3 1s "IY - and therefore ſo 
muſt the Artiſt be that drew it. To this, are to 
be addetl, the fame Limitations _ were added 


_ ro the fr ft of the ' *Phace from Cnufe Efficient, viz. the 


Ciutions againſt pot red As Fquivocats, 
_—_— in theſe Caſes this Rule may fail us. 

25.59. Fourthly, The Means taken away, the 
End muft alfo be ſo too: | 

"7. $. +, Stones "are not nouriſhed; and therefore 
they "ao mot live. Many Men the Goſpel w:/{ not be 
PPrithed fo ; and. thetefore many Men by means of the 

Gyfpel w with. nor"be ſaved, &c: 

"x. 305 The Place from the Subje&t has this Ca- 

= X 'z. that the Sabje& being poſited, the Propri- 

ty muft lo be ſo «ry; : and ha taken aWay, the. 
Pripriery muſt alſo beſo ra9- 

r..S. As,, Chriſt is Gott; "and therefore he has the 
Power to © forgive Sint. 'The Writings of the, Fathers 
are not the Word of God's and Warthre they are not of _ 
Divine Authority, &c. Now chefe Canons without a- 


nf Ethicon, are certain and firm. 
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x. 31. The Place for AdjunQs 7s of greet Extent, 
and has under it Proprieties, Obje&#s, Signs ana Circum * 
ſtances. Now, 

Ax. 32. The Place from Proprieties has two Can 
70ns ; and firſt, that to which the Propriety is given, 
to that alſo the Subje& ; And that . co - which 
. the Propriety is not given, to that neither the Sub- 
jef, &Cc. | wh 

r.S. As, Chriſt is Ommiſcient ; and therefore he is 
God, Angels fill up no Place ; aud therefore they have 
not Bodies, &c. a 

Ax. 33. The Second is, that which is ſaid, of. . the 
Propriety, may be alſo ſaid of the Subjef : And that 
which cannot be ſaid of the Propricty, that neither 
of the Subjett, &C. 

1. $ As, a Talkative Perſon isto be avoided ; and 
therefore a Buſie-Body, or one that is inquiſitive ints 
ot her Peoples Matters. 4 wiſe Man is not to repoſe him- 
ſelf upon things of a Fleeting and Tranſitory Nature ; 
and therefore not upon Riches or other Earthly Comme- 
dities, or Goods, &C. | 

Ax, 34. The Place from Obje# in the ſecond 
Place. has this Canon, viz. That that to which the 
Obje# is given, to that alſo the Subjeff ; and that 
to which the Obje&# is not, to that neither . the Sub= 
jefF, &c. 2 Iu 

i. $. As, The Dofrine of fallacious Sophiſms die 
refts the Mind towards the Knowledge of things ; and 
therefore is a Part of Logick. Logick has not, things ne- 
ceſſary for its Objef ; and therefore is not Science, &Cc. 
The Arguments of this Place are.. very firm, 
if drawn from proper Obje&s ; but orherwiſe 
only Probable : As, if one ſhould ſay thus ; He 
talks of Military Affairs ; and therefore he is a 
Soldier : Of Laws ; and therefore he is # Lawyer. Her 
Delight is not in Womens Company; and theredbire ſhe, is 
uot a Woman, &C. 3 CE 


2 Ax, 35. 
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means to diſtinguiſh betwixt them. And now we 
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Ax. 35. Place from Sign has this Canon, viz. Po 
foting the Sign, viz. Antecedent, Conſcquent, or Con- 


joyned, the thing ſigned is alſo x wal and that 


taken away, the. thing ſigned alſo is taken a- 
r.F. As, it is Day ; and therefore the Sun will riſe. 
The Woman longs ; and therefore ſhe has conceiv'd. 
The Man flyes ; and therefore he is guilty of the diſcove- 
red Conſpiracy. It is not Full-Moon ; and therefore there 
can be no Eclipſe, &c. Now Arguments drawn 
from this Place alſo are firm, when the Signs are 
neceſſary and proper to the thing ſigned ; otherwiſe 
they are only probable : 4s, he was not Semproni- 
us's Enemy ; and therefore he kill d him not. The We- 
man does not love the Boy ; and therefore ſhe is not his 
Mother, &c. And therefore it is that the Philoſophers 
make uſe of theſe ſo much the more ſparingly. 

Ax. 36. ThePlace from Circumſtance, Iafity, has 
this Canon, viz. poſiting the Circumſtance of the thing 
you poſit the thing it ſelf ; and taking that away, you al- 
ſo take away the thing it ſelf. | 

1. $. As, hehas ſtolen ſomething out of a ſacred Place; 
and therefore he is Sacrilegious. The Spring comes on ; 
and therefore Flowers will be found. He goes covered 
with a Cowle or Hood, after the manner of the Monks ; 
and therefore he is a Monk. Chriſt was to be born 
zn the time of the Jewiſh Polity, and that at Bethle- 
them ; which Polity is not mow in being, a: 
likewiſe Bethlehem : And therefore Chriſt is not now t 
be horn (as believe the unconverted Jews) but is ſo al 
already. He is not in Mourning ; and therefore he mourns 
not, &c. Arguments alſo from this Place are Par 
firm, and Part probable ; and Uſe will be the on] 


come to treat of the Canons belonging to Plates Diſſenta* 
yeous, Compared and Teſtimonies, 
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Of Canons belonging to Places Diſſenta- 


eons, Compared, and Teſtimonies. 


Ax. 1. HE Place from Oppoſites in general has theſe 
two Canons: And firſt that of which one 
of the Oppoſites is affirmed, of that the other muſt be ae- 


ny d. 
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1. $. As, It is a Houſe, and gat 0 cannot be a Man; 
he is ſick, and therefore cannot be ſound, &c. And here 
the Laws are to be obſerved which we have recited 
Book 1. Cap. 22. concerning Oppoſition. 

Ax. 2. The Second is, The Predicates of Oppoſites 
are alſo oppoſed. 

1. S$. As. A juſt Man is he that keeps the Law ; and 
therefore an Unjuſt that tranſgreſſes it. But here Care 
15 to be taken, leſt their Difference or Aﬀe&ttion Ge- 
nerical be predicated : For itdoes not follow, in that 
a Man has an Animate Body, that a Beaft has an Inani- 
mate ; nor that becauſe Whiteneſs  vifible, Blackneſs 
5 inviſible ; becauſe to be animated, # the Difference 
Generical of Man, and Viſible che Afﬀetion of Colour, 
»ot Whiteneſs, &c. Bur this, wiz. that becauſe 
Whiteneſs ſcatters ; therefore Blackneſs gathers 
the © Sight, is a good Conſequence, and does 
follow, &c. | 

Ax. 3. The Place from Contraries has three Ca- 
20ns ; Furſt, that which takes up one Contrary that 
P 4 takes 
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takes-up another ; and that which takes not up one: 


that neither another. 
r. S. As, Love is in the Concupiſcent Appetite ; and 


therefore Hatred. Right belongs not to Beaſts ; and 


wang oh they canuar Juffer Injury, &c, 
4. Secondly, ' The Canſes, Effets and Adjuntts.. 


of oe wo es are Contraries. 

1. $. As, Virtue is from a good ; and therefore Vits. 
from an i Habit. That makes one happy ; and therefore - 
this miſcrable. That is to be wiſhed ; and' therefore this 
79 be ſhunned, &c. But here two things are to be. a<s 
voided. And Fir ſt, leſt we take the Cauſes or Ef- * 
fe&s by Accident, inſtead of thoſe per ſe : For, it does. 
not follow, a good. Man loves and defends his ; * 
and therefore a Wicked Man hates ' and deſerts his ;; Be- 
cauſe Love to one's own is not from Virtue, but Nathrs. : 
Secondly, whoſe Effetts are dependent on the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Matter. For by reaſon of Diſh lane 
of Matter, it often happens, that the ſame Cauſe - 
produces contrary Effefts ; or contrary, like : For Heat har- 
acns Clay and ſoftens Wax ; and Threatnings not rare- * 
ly produce that in ſome which in others Entreaties ; 
To wit, becauſe the Efficient afis not according 10 rhe 
Meaſure of its Virtue, but that of the "ſubjeied 
Matter. 

Ax. 5, Thirdly, Of Contraries Immediate. Of Ne- 
ceſfity one of they: Naſt be in the Capacious Subject, and 
the other not. 

r.h. As, Libertus 1s not a Servant ; . lad theres 
fore he is free. "The Number is not even ; and 
therefore it is odd. The Canons here, obſerving - 
the aforeſaid Limitations, are firm enough, and eſpecially 
the Third. 

Ax. 6. Place from Relateds has but this Canon, v1z. 
poſited on? of the Relateds, there u alſo poſited the 
other: And that taken away, the other alſo us taken 
away. 


1. 
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|: © 1. $ As, heto whom his Father is Maſter, the 
I'- fame is his Father's Servant. The Confederates of 


' Rome are not their. Subjefts ; and therefore the Romans 
' | are not their Maſters, &c. This Canon is moſt cer- 
tain. 


"0 BY Ax. 7. The Place from Privatives has this Canon, 
+ f|:*.- viz. Of Privatives, The one muſt of Neceſſity be in 
"= the Capacious Subjeft, the other not. EY 
1. $. As, he us blind ; and therefore does not ſ:e. I, 
ſays our Saviour, am the rLight of the World ; * nd : 
Fr dats cu whoſoever follows me, * alle not in Dark-. 
neſs. The Subjett is ſaid to be capable, when ſo 
in reſpe& to Nature, and the time ſer by Nz- 


|: ture, &c. This Canon holds firm. 

- || - Ax. 8. Place from Contradiftings has this one 
> 1: Canon, and. that is, one of the Contradiftings being 
z- placed, the other muſt be removed; and ſo. on the 
e& |. contrary. 

ES. 1.$. This Canon js the very Foundation, up- 
--Y on which lean the Principles of all Sciences, 
- | and which, whoſoever denies, has no Rea- 
. ws & Ga 

” 9. That from the Major, has two Rules or Ca- 
d Ons ; tk the firſt is, that to which the Major agrees to, 


that allo the Minor. 
= 1. $. As, God gave Life to Man; and therefore 
d he will. give Food : Bodies ; and therefore Rai-. 
ment, CC. 
bo + 10. The Second, That which convenes ' 
d not to the Major, that ek to the Minor. 
o | r1.$. As, Angels are not pure before God ; and 
y kad + much leſs Man. 4 Man, taken by his 
Enemies cannot make his Will, much leſs a Tray- 
Z. ror, &C. 
” Ax. 11. Place from the Minor has alſo h_ Canons ; 
Pl and firſt, that 10 which the leſs does not agree, to thot 
neither the greater. 
r. $. As, 1t is not lawful to be angry with ones Bye- 
J t her raſbly or without a Cauſe, much leſs tokill him. * 
Ax, 12. 
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Ax. 12. Secondly, That which to the Miner, that 
#lſo to the Major. 

1.S. As, #1 unchaſte Look upon a Woman u a Sin ; 
and therefore Adultery. God gives Food and Raiment 


' #0 the Beaſts ; and therefore how much more "to 
Men ? &c. 


Ax. 13. Place from Equal has three Canons ; and 
firſt, to Equals equal things agree. 

r. 6. As, It was lawful for David to eat the Shew- 
Bread to allay his Hunger; and therefore for Chriſt's 
Diſciples to pull the Ears of Corn, and eat them on 
the Sabbath-Day to ſatisfie their Hunger. 

Ax. 14. Secondly, that to which convenes one E« 
qual, to that alſo convenes the other ; and that to 
which one not, to that neither convenes the 
other. 

1.S. As, Chriſt had the Power of miraculouſly 
healing the Paralytick ; and therefore to forgive Sins. 
A magnanimous Man dves not become 8 haſty Gate ; 
and therefore not a Speech. | 

Ax. 15. The third Rule is, That which agrees 
fo one of the Equals, that alſo to the other; 
and that which not to one, that alſo wot to the 
other, &Cc. 

1.$. As, Orphens, Pollux, Theſew and Hercules 
might go to the Infernal World ; and there- 
fore that Benefit ſeems not to he deny'd to #- 
wear, Who was not inferiour to them in No- 
bility of Stock ; About which Aneas diſputes in 
Virgil in this manner, 


Si potuit Manes, &c. 


Engliſh'd by Mr. Og!1by in this manner. 


Could Orphew make his Bride from Shades re- 
tire, 


With pleaſant Notes from his enchanting Lyre ? 
' If 


N 


; (8 ) 
If Pelux could by an alternate Death 
His Brother eaſe, and tread ſo oft one Path ; 
Why ſhould I Theſews or Alcides name, 
And my Progenitors from great Jove came ? &c. 


Thus alſo we may argue, Tyrus did net ſuſtain 
the Force of Alexander ; and therefore Jeruſa- 
lem had not done it, if Alexander had Beſieged 
that, &c. 

2.$. All the Canons from the compared Places 
have great Probability and are almoſt certain 
if the Argument be well compared with the 
Parts of the Queſtion ; that is, compared with 
the Subje&t or Predicate of the Queſtion, and 
not any thing elſe which is added in determining 
the Subje& or Predicate : For if this ſhould be 
done, the Illation would be fooliſh, As if any one 
ſhould argue, Luſcus can ſee an Ox a great way off, 
and therefore a little Bird : And that from this 
Canon, that to which the greater agrees, to that 
alſo the leſs. The Cauſe of this Error conſiſts 
in the evil Compariſon : For although ' the Ox be 
greater thon the Bird, yer does it require a greater 
&, anos ro ſee a little Bird a great way off than 
an Ox. 

Ax. 16. Places from like and unlike are of no 
great Uſe to prove or refel; but however we will 
recite their Canons : And ſo, proceed 

i. F. To that of Teſtimonies : And the 
firſt is that to the like the like agree: And the 
Second,that the like to the unlike do not : As if one ſhould 
attempt to prove that all things ſhould be common 
amongſt Men ; becauſe ſo amongſt Beaſts, one might 
anſwer, the Ratio of Men and Beaſts is not the 
ſame : And therefoxe that the ſame things ſhould 
agree to one” as agrees to the other, is not 
neceſſary ; becauſe that the like ſhould agree to the 
palike 15 not neceſlary, &c. 


Ax. 17. 
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Ax. 17. Now that from Teſtimonies has ten Canons; 
and firſt that of the Divine is moſt firm ; and alſo, of 
its ſelf moſt worthy of Belief. 

1. $. Under which Notion are contain'd, 
not only ſuch as proceed from God himſelf. As, 
that of this is' my Beloved Son, &c. But alſo, ſuch 
as are written or ſaid by Men, , who it appears 
were divinely inſpired ; ſuch as were the Pro- 
phets and Holy Apoſtles, Oc. But at this Da 


. moue are 10 be receiv'd for Divine, but only ſuc 


as are contained in the Canonical Books of the Holy Scri- 
ZUYEFS, p | | 

£x.18, Secondly, The next mm Degree to 
that of the Divine is. the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes, as well the Exrernal as the Internal ; 
ro which appertains the Teſtimony of Conſci- 
ence. | 

1.S. The Force of Conſcience is great, ſays 
Cicero for Milo, and that not only in the Judg- 
ment ;. as, that thoſe ſhould not fear who have 
committed none I : Thoſe again have continually 
Puniſhment before their Eyes, that have ſinned ; 
But in the whole Courſe i our Life, and in all 
things. For God has implanted in our Natures 
2 Certain Force of aflenting . to ſome moſt Uni- 
verſal and known Propoſitions of Truth, on 
which lean Arts and Sciences, as well Theore- 
tical os Praftical, to wit, ſuch as theſe, wiz. 
that the Whole is greater than its Part. To God 
is due Religion ; to Parents, Honour ; to the Magi|- 
trace, Obedience, &c. Which he that believes 
not, ſeems to have ſhaken' Hands with his 
Conſcience, : and bidden adieu to the proper Force 
of his own Nature. 

Secondly , Not leſs is the Force of ,che Ex- 
ternal Senſes, whoſe Judgment, whoſoever denies 
to be true, at the fame time taking away the 
Sciences, and all Aﬀent of the Mind, has brought 

an 


We 4a 
an Infelicity upm hingſelf, like that of the Sceyricks 
and Academicks. ef Fo) 

Ax. 19. No Humane Teſtimony, .in the third 
Place, as Humime that 'is, as brought forth by 
Man, or proceeding meerly from Man, as Man's 
is of ſo much Authority, bnr” that it may be 
queſtioned, both ' becauſe it ''is beyond © the Hnmane 
Cond:tion, not to err : And becauſe "Men 'are'ſo ea- 
fily carried away ty their Aﬀettions through the. 
Force of which they embrace that as a Truth 
og in their ſedate Moods they know even to” be 
alſe. ER 

Ax. 20. Fourthly, That which leans npon 
the tacite Confent of all Men is, before difiers 
the moſt likely. | PIO | af 

1. $. As, That the Soul of Man is Immrtal, 
and ſuch Hike, which lean upon no lefs than rhe 
Di&ates. of every Man's © Natural Reafon and 
Conſcience. In this Number 'yert are not to be 
reckon'd thoſe old Wives Sayings amongſt the 
Vulgar, viz. fuch as thefe, That Swans fing 
moſt ſweetly when they come to die. Bears bring 
forth miſ-ſbapen Cubbs, &c. For thefe no wiſe Man 
will give any heed to. 

Ax. 21. Fifthly, In a Caſe where Men diſ- 
agree in their Teftimonies, that which the Mo 
and the Wiſeſs Aſert, is the moſt likely to be 
Frue. | | 

Ax. 22. Sixthly, 4 Skilful Artificer, if an 
Honeſt Man, is zo be given why-to in his own 
Art. | 

As: 23. Seventhly, If Words are in Diſpute, 
the moſt uſed are always the bee. 

Ax. 24. Eighthly,ln Queſtions of right and wrong 
of much Moment, are Laws, Edifts, Atis of Parlia- 


ment, Opinions of wiſe Men, Cuſtoms, Sentences in the 
like Ge CC. 


Ax. 25. 
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Ax. 25. Ninthly, In thoſe of Fatt 'l are 
of o_ Witneſſes, Hand-Writings, Confeſli- 
ons, &c. 

Ax. 26. Tenthly, A Negative Teſtimony, 
in moſt Caſes is not of any Avail atall. 

r. F. For it does not follow, becauſe Ar:fto- 
tle or Plato has not ſaid it, that therefore the 
thing is not_ ſo : But if any Proof in Teſtimony, 
this follows, viz. That Ariſtotle, Plato, and other 
Profeſſors of Wiſdom have faid it; and there- 
fore it is ſo : Or denyed it; and therefore it 
16 not ſo, &c. For although a Teſtimony may 
not be Negative, yet nothing hinders but that 
a Negative Concluſion may be proved by a Te- 
ſtimony, &c. The Teſtimonies of Sacred Writ, 
alſo, Negative prove in things neceſſary to Sal- 
vation, whether to be done, or to be believed; al- 
though in the reſt they do not, to wit, be- 
cauſe all things Neceflary to Salvation are in them 
contained. | 
And thus much of Canons Abſolute. Now 
come we to thoſe which are Compared, or con- 
cerning Compariſons, &c. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XIX. 


Of Canons Compared. 


Ax. 1. N” Canons Compared are either of cer= 
tain, or elſe uncertain Place. 
Ax. 2. And the firſt of theſe are e:ther General 
or Special : Of which theſe contain a Compariſon in & 
very, thiſe only in one certain Gems. 


COMMENTARY 


1. F$. For Example ; This Canon, that whoſe 
Effe& is more ſuch, that it ſelf is more fuch 
is of certain Place; becauſe it expreſſes the Place, 


of the Effet, from whence this Argument is 


taken ; and General, becauſe Adaptible to all things 
which admit of any kind of Compariſon. Burt 
now that that which agrees to the better ſub- 
je&, thar ir ſelf is better, is, indeed of cer- 
tain Place, becauſe indicating the Argument, 
was .fetch'd from the Place of the Subje& : 
But not General ; becauſe only to be adapted to thoſe 
things which are compared in Goodneſs : Bur this, 
that which is more laſting, is beſt, is of uncertain 
Place, and Special ; becauſe it neither e es 
Where the Place of the Argument « : Neither 
' can it be Adapted to all things which are compared 
amongſt themſelves, &c. 
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. 1: $. Now compared Canons from the Conju- 
- Pares are theſe ; and firſt, that to which one of the 
Conjugates more agrees, 'to that alfo the other ; 
As, Ceſar conſulted rhe Republick more than Bibulus ; 
and therefore in this reſpef# was more a Conſul than he. 

Secondly, If oneof the Conjugates be better than 
one, then the other of the Conjugares will be ber- 
rer than the other ; as, :f Ptety be before Learning, 
then a Pious Man will be before a Learned Man, &c. 

Thirdly, From the Definition, theſe ; and firſt, 
that to which the Definition moſt agrees, to that 
alſo rhe Defined ; as, if the Definition of Whiteneſs be 
a Colour diſperſing. the Sight, it ,will follow, that 
that which is whiteſt diſperſes the Sight moſt, &Cc. 
Secondly, That which agrees ro the Definition, that 
alſo to the Defined ; as, if a Habit recalling the Aﬀe#i- 
ons of the Mind and Afﬀions to Mediocrity, confers more 
zo Felicity than Riches, then Virtue confers more 
to Felicity than Riches, &c. 

So from Genus and Species Fourthly, we have 
thete ; as, firit, that which agrees molt-to the Ge- 
nus, that alſo to the Spectes's ; and that which moſt 
to the Species's, that alſo to the Individuals ; as, 
if a Subſtance Immaterial be moye perſpicacious thau a 
Corporeal, then the Soul of Man ſeparate will b2 more 
perfpicacions than it is ws when it us in the Body, &Cc. 
Secondly, that whigh is contain'd under the better 
(z2nus or Species, thar alſo irs ſelf is bertey ; and 
{o becaule a living thing u better than a net ; a Fly 
willve better than the Heavens, &Cc. 

 Fifthly, From the Whole and Part we 
have theſe ; as, firſt, if the whole Homoge- 
nous, or whole conitfting of Parts of the ſame 
Name and Nature be more to than fach #.,W hole, 
then its Part will be more ſo than ſuch a Part ; and, 
COnrariwile ; as, if Gold be heavier than Braſs, then 
it will follow, that every Part of Gold, obſerving the 
ſaine Proportion of Magnitude will be heavier than 
the like Luantity of Braſs, &c. Secondly, that which 
1S 
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1s abſoJutely ſuch, or effets any thirig as ſuch, 1ts \ - 


Whole will be more ſuch, and Effet, that any 


thing elſe be more ſuch than its Part; and fo, if \ 


Rhubarb have a Power of Purging Choler, thin a 
Drachm will have a greater Power than has a Scruple ; 
becauſe it is but the third Part of a Drachm, &c. 
Under which general Maxim are contain'd ſeveral 
ſpecial ; as, firſt, many Goods are to be preferr'd 
before fewer ; and ſo Virtue with Nobility, is to be 
preferr'd before Virtue alone. Secondly, that 
which is Honeſt, Pleaſant and Profitable, will be 
beyond that which is only Honeſt, Pleaſant, or 
Profitable. Thirdly, that which encreaſes or di- 
miniſhes Good by its Abceſs or Acceſs, 15 better 
than that which neither encreaſes nor diminiſhes 
Good by its Abceſs or Acceſs. Fourthly, by how 
much more it encreaſes or diminiſhesGood by itzAb- 
ſence or Acceſs,by ſomuth is it better than any other 
thing, than the which it 1s better in this Reſpect, &c. 
Fifthly, from Matter and Form in the nextPlace, 
we have theſe ; and firit, that, whoſe Matter 1s more 
ſo, that alſo it ſelf is more ſo. So becauſe Gold 3s bet- 
ter and more durable than Stone, 1t follows, that a Gol- 
den Statue is better and more durable than a Stone, 
one, &c. Secondly, that which has a Nobler Form, 
that it ſelf is alſo Nobler. So becauſe the Formof Man 
is better than that of Beaſts ; becauſe this is Immas 
terial and Immortal, and that Material and Mor+ 
tal, it follows, that Man is better than Beaſts, &c. 
Sixthly, From the Cauſe Efficient theſe ; and 
firſt that which by it ſelf, ſimply, and oy its Na- 
ture # ſuch, is more ſo than that which by 
Accident is ſuch, or in ſome reſpe&, or by Par- 
ricipation : And ſo Meat as Meat is wholsſomer than 

Phyſick; becauſe that of it ſelf is ſo, and this only b 
Accident ; and Light 1s more Profitable than Dark- 
meſs ; becauſe that 1s uſeful to all; this only to Thieves, 
and ſuch as will abſcond. Laſtly, the Sun is more ſplen- 
did than the Moon ; becauſe _ ſhines of its; own Na« 
Furd 
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" ture, this only by Partici ation, &C. Secondly, that 
which of it ſelf and by its own Nature 1s more 
fuch, that effe&s more ; and ſs on the Contrary. So 


Fire heats more than Water,\ when it is warmH, be- 


cauſe hotter. So, you know Iron to be heavier than 
Wood, becauſe it more ſwiftly deſcends, &c. 
This Canon can be uſed only in Cauſes of them 
ſelves : For in Cauſes by Accident it fails often. 
For Iron red-hot, altho' not hotter than Flame, 
burns yet more vehemently, the Denſity of its 
Matter aſſiſting it, and impreſſing the Heat more 
ſtrongly upon the Patient ; and ſo in other Inſtan- 
ces. of the like Nature. Thirdly, that to which 
the Cauſe' agrees moſt, to that alſo the Effet ; 
and ſo on the Contrary. So you may prove Old Men 
to be more Prudent than Young ; becauſe they havvg 
more Experience in Things. Fourthly, that by 
which any thing 1s ſuch, that it ſelf alſo mutt 
be more ſuch. And ſo, becauſe Water grows 
Warm by Fire, it may be colleFed, that the Fire 
is more Hot than it. But this Canon in ſome 
Caſes will fail us. And firſt in Cauſes by Ac- 
cident and ZEquivocal : For it does not follow, 
that becauſe ſome one 1s drunk by Wine, that 
therefore Wine ſhould ' be more drunk; or be- 
cauſe the Knife is ſharpen'd by the Stone, that 
therefore the Stone ſhould be ſharper than the 
Knife. Secondly, in Effefts, which receive nor 
more or leſs : As, if you ſhould prove the Father 
to be more 2a Man than his Son ; becauſe the 
Sons ſo by his Means. Thirdly, thoſe which de- 
pend not upon one Cauſe : For although the 
Scholar derive his Learning from his Maſter, 
yet it does not follow that che Maſter muſt be 
always Learneder than the Scholar : For it may 
be, that the Scholar may have more Ingeny and 
Induſtry than his Maſter, &c. Fifthly, thoſe 
whoſe Operation, Work or Effet, or Uſe is the 


beſt, thoſe things themſelves are the beſt ; ape by 
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how much they are the better, by ſo--mnch 
are they the better; And ſo the Mind: than the 
Senſe, becauſe the Operation of this 18 the ber- 
rer ; and the Archireftonical Art than the Shooe- 
making, becauſe a Houſe is better than a 
Shooe, - and Virtue than Riches; becaufe the 
Uſe of this belongs to rhe Saul, and of rhoſe ro 
the Body, &c. 

Ninthly, From the End and Means theſe : An4 
firſt char ro which more agrees the End, to that 
more agrees the Means ; and jo on the Contrary. 
So you may prove any ene has more Ingeny, 
Books, Leiſtire, Induſtry , becauſe he 1s more 
Learned ; or more Learned, becauſe more Ingeny, 
Leiſure, Induſtry , &c. $econdly, the End is better 
than its Means ; as Health then. Phyſick. Add tothis 
another ; and that is, That whick for its own -: 
ſake 1s deſirable, 1s better than that which for 
anothes's ; or alſo that whick' for the Sake of Qpini- 
04 or Oftentation. S@6. you prove that Learning 1s 
bitter than a Library ; Friends than Riches ; Henth 
than Beauty, &c. Thirdly that which approaches. 
 nearet to the End is betrer than that which 1s 
farther of. So the Art of Commanding 1s better 
than thar of Horſemanſhip ; becauſe approachivs 
nearer to the Vifory. Fourthly, that which 1s re- 
terred to the better End, that it (elf 1s the berter. 
So Arifſtetle makes good, That Wiſdom is better rhan 
Virtue Moral ; becauſe leading to the ſpeculative Feli- 
licity, which, he ſays, is jo much better than the 
Pradgical, by how much Eternal are ta be ' pre- 
ferred before Periſhins Things. Book 10, Ethick. 
Cap. 5. 

Sous From the Subje& and. Adjun&t; and ' 
firſt, That which. is. in the Nobler Subjet ; that, if 
2%, is better ;_ and if bad, worjer than that which is in. 
an Tenobler. So Virtue isbetter. than Health, and Vites 
worſe than Diſeaſes ; becauſe the. Mind is Nokler than the 
Body. Secondly, that from which the Subjett is 
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Denominated Good, is better than that from which 


not. : So & Good that's Honeſt, is better than that which 
is Profitable ; becauſe from that we are named Good, and 


fromthis not, &c, Thirdly, of thoſe, both which 


make the Subje& good, that is the beſt, which at- 
fets it with the moſt Goodneſs. \ So Yirtues Theo- 
logical, v1z. Faith, Hope and Charity, are to be pre- 


ferred before Civil. Fourthly, that which 1s con- | 


verſant about the beſt Obje&, that it ſelf alſo is 
the beſt. So Philoſophy is better than Medicine ; 
becauſe that's about che Mind, this only the Poay. 
Fifthly, that is beſt from which follows the great- 
eſt Good or leaſt Evil; and upon this Account 
it is Cicero prefers Book 1. of his Offices, the Coun- 
ſel of Solon, by which the _Areopagites were 
Jet up, before the Vitftory of Themiſtocles, at Sala- 
mis ; becauſe that but once profited, this would be al- 
ways profitable to the Common-Wealth, &Cc. 

11. From the Diſparates, this, viz. When of 
Two we deny the One to bein us, that ſo we 
may aſſume to our ſelves the Other, that we e- 
ſteem to be beſt which we would have ſeem to be in 
us. Sobecauſe for the moſt Part People deny them- 
ſelves tobe Laborious that they might ſeem Ingemons, 
it ſhews that to be Ingenious they eſteem better than to bs 
Laborio:us, &C. oy 

12. From the Contraries, theſe, viz. Firſt, that 
which .recedes the farther from its Contrary, thar 
15, more ſo. So that :s whiter which has the leaf 
Mixture of Blackneſs. Secondly, that whoſe Con- 
trary 1s worſt, that it ſelf is beſt; and ſo on the 
Contrary. As if Improbity be worſe than Diſeaſes 
then Probity muſt be better than Health. Third= 
ly, that whoſe Abſence, Deceaſe, or Loſs is 
worſe, that ir ſelf.is. beſt ; and ſo on the Contrary. 
As, if the Loſs of a good Eſtimation be worſe than 


| that of Money, then a good Eſtimation is a greater 


Good than that of Money, &C. 


13. From 
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13. From Major, Minor, and Equal, theſe, viz. 
Firſt, that which is more ſo than the greater, that 
is more ſo than the leſs. And Secondly, 
likewiſe if the leſs be more ſo, then ſo will the 
greater. So if Health is a greater Good than 
Riches, and Virtue be better than Health, then 
' will it alſo be better than Riches. Thirdly, 
if one of the Equals be more ſo, then alſo will 
the other be more ſo. Fourrhly, and alſo that 
that which is more ſo than one of the Equals, thar 
alſo will be more ſo than the other. For Exam- 
ple ; If of two Weights equal, one be heavier 
or lighter than a Third, then alſo the other 
will be ſo, or if that third be heavier or light- 
er than one of them, it will be alſo heavier or 
lighter than the other, &c. Fifrhly, if one 
Genus be more ſo than another, that which is in 
the moſt excellent will be more ſo than that which 
is in the leſs. As, if Science be better than Art, 
then the moſs Noble Science will be better than the. 
moſt Noble Art. Sixthly, if an abſolute Predicate 
agree with an abſolute Subje&t of its own Nature, 
the Increaſe or Increment of the Predicate will 
agree with the Increaſe or Increment of the Sub- 
jet. As, if what is honeſt be good, that which is 
more ſo will be better, and moſt, beſt. I ſaid of its own 
Nature; | becauſe if the Predicate agree not to the 
Subje& in this manner, the Canon will deceive us : 
For it does not follow ; becauſe rhe Exercitation of 
the Body is good, that therefore the more the better, 
and moſt, beſt ; becauſe Exercitation 1s not of- it ſelf, 
and in its own Nature good, but ſo far as it is mo- 
derate, &C. 

14. From like and unlike, this, viz. that which 
1s moſt hke to that which is ſuch ; or more ſuch, 
thar, alſo, it ſelf is more ſuch , and fo oh the Cons. 
trary. So Ajax 7s eſteemed to be more valiant than U- 
lyſſes 3 becauſe more like ro Achilles, the moſt waliant 
of the Grecians. But here obſerve that the Simili- 
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tude be” inſtituted in its proper Genus : 'For 7t does 
2:0t follow if any one be more like to Achilles in Au- 
ger, that therefore he ſhould be more waliant ; but” only 
more wrathful, &c. 

15. By Teſtimonies Problemes Compararte. are 
to be confirmed after the ſame manner as are the 
Abſolute. For as by Ariſtotle's Teſtimony. it may be 
proved, that Coverouſneſs is an Evil, ſo may it alſo that 
it is worſe than Prodignlity, &c. So that for Ca- 
nons Comparate here in this Place there is no 
need, unleſs perchance for the Diſcernment of 
Authority of Feſtmmonies this Canon ſhould be 
obſerved, viz. That what God ſnys, is more credible than 
what. Man ; the Wiſe, than the Vulgar ; mare, than few ; 
Skilful, than Unskilfu! ; and what any one teſtifies a- 
gainſt himſelf, than what for himſelf, &. 

16. And theſe are the Comparate Canons, which 
contain the Deſignation of a certain Place, ei- 
ther Jpertly or Hiddenly. In 21] which the ſame Li- 
mitations are to be under*ood, which are added 
to the Abſolute. Canons to. which they anſwer. 
For Example ; The firſt Canon Comparate from the 


. Conjugares, anſwers te the firſt Abſolute Canon of 


the fame Place, which 2 this. That to which one 
of the Coniugates agrees, rothat alio agrees the 0- 
ther. To this Canon is added this Caution, v/z. 
that there ſhould not be adhibired Conjugates 
joyned: only 1n Aﬀnity of Word, wot Nature, 
This ſame Caution. 1s to. be added ro the Com- 
parate, which was thus declared. That to which 
agrees one of the Conjugares more, to that al- 
ſo agrees ths other : And therefore as it 
does not follow, that this Man is Drunk ; and 
therefore a Drunkard ; ſo neither this, that this 
Man is more Drunk, and therefore more a 


Drunkard, &c. 

- 17. There remain of Comparate Canons, which 

contain no Deſignation of axy certain Place ; of 

which many are extant Book -3. Top. Of which 
we 
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we have here ſeleQed the Principal : As, firſt, rhe 
more laſting and conſtant Goods are, the more to 
be choſen ; As, the Goods of the Mind than thoſe of 
the Body. Secondly, any thing's then the more ta 
be wiſh'd for, when more opportune and uſeful ; 
As, fear in Youth, Prudence in older Age. Thirdly, 
that which always or often's of uſe, is better 
than that which ſeldom; As; Temperance than For» 
titude. Fourthly, thoſe things which content one 
in themſelves, are more to be choſen than thoſe 
which need other things; As, Abundance of things 
than Money : For he that abounds in the laſt, viz. Money, 
may want other things ; But he that abounds in things, 
cannos want Money, &c. Fifthly, that which is the 
more ſplendid, is the more to be wiſh'd fox : So 
Glory, than Riches. Sixthly, dithcult things are bet- 
ter than thoſe that are more facile. And Seventhly, 
Proper than Common. By Common here 1s not to 
be underſtood Publick, but only thoſe things which 
many, have ;+by Proper, which we have alone, or 
in Common with but very few ; For theſe are the 
things which we moſt love. Eighthly, thoſe things 
which cannot be communicated to others, are more 
precious than thoſe which can ; As, Knowledge than 
Riches. Ninthly, things not neceflary are to be pre- 
ferr'd before thoſe that are. So we chuſe rather to 
live Commodiouſly than to live, Which Canon is 
15 not everted by Cicero, when in his Topicks he- 
ſays, Things neceſlary are to be preferr'd before Un- 
neceſſary : For by Unneteffary he underſtands Su- 
perfluous., But to Ariſtotle Unneceſlaries fignifie no 
more than thoſe which belong 70 the bene elle ; Ne- 
cei/aries, the efſe. Tenthly, thoſe things which 
cannot be given by others, are better than thoſe 
which may ; As, Virtue and Learning than Riches, 
&c. Eleventhly, that which one would have others 
leaveone ; As, Friends than Wealth : For Friends we 
would get to our ſelves ; but Riches we had rather 
that others ſhould leave us, &c. 
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18. And theſe arethe Principal Canons by which 
Problemes compared are- to be confirmed ; which 
were to be drawn either from the Abſolute Canens 
or Ariſtotle's three Books of Topicks. In all of which, 
eſpecially thoſe which contain aCompariſon of things 
in Goodneſs, this Caution is to be uſed, wiz. That 
thoſe things which are compared, be in other things equal. 
For Example ; The more laſting Goods are then to be 
preferr'd before the leſs, when in other things they are 
yu &c. And thus much of the Diale#ical Sylb- 
I4 #. : 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Demonſtration, 


Ax. 1. OW follows Demonſtration , defined 
oy iouds cinguuorines ; that is, a 
1logiſm begetting Knowledge. 


COMMENTARY. 


1. $. Demonſtration, in the Grz«& amodutZrs, is ar 
mongſt the Geometricians # Delineation of a Dia- 
gram, in which they exhibit the Truth of their Propo- 
ſitions to be ſeen by the Eye. To that is oppoſed «{ev+ 
Negpnua ; that is, a Deſcription or falſe Delineation. 
Now theſe Words, as many others, which are uſed 
in the Do&rine of Syllogilm, are tran//ated from Geo- 
metry into Logick ; and there Demonſtration 1s taken 
ſometimes for any certain and perſpicuous Proof; but || 
here in this Place ffri#ly for Syllogi panes aj: alev- 
Syerpnua, or falſe Syllogiſm ; for Syllogiſm begetting 
Error, or the contrary to Science, CC. PEE FED» 


2. 9. 
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2. F. Demonſtcation's Genus 1s Syllogiſm : And 
herein it agrees with the DialeCtical.. Its" Diffe- 
rence 1s fetch'd from the End, which is Scieue. 
Now the Word Science is either takes largely to 
ſ1gnifie any Cognition or true Aſſent 5 or ſtriQaly, 2 
firm and infallible one ; or laſtly, an Aſſent of Prop» 
ſitions made known by the Cauſe or Effe#. And that 
only comes under the Notion of Scrence, here, 
which is gotten by the Cauſe or the Effet; and is 
proper to this Place, &C. 

Ax. 2. Of Demonſtration, one is, Why a thing 7s, 
and the other, That a thing is. 

Ax. 3. That of Why is that which not only proves the 
thing is or is not ; but alſo renders a Reaſon, why the 
thing 15 or is not. 

Ax. 4. The Demonſtration That, only proves that 
the thing either is or 1s not. 

1. $. Now this Diviſion 1s fetch'd from the End : - 
For, whereas Demonſtration is a Syllogiſm Scienr: fic, 
It altogether follows, that how many-fold Science 
#, ſo many muſt Demonſtration be ; Bur Science, 
one is Why, and the other That ; and therefore 


ſo muſt Demonſtration be. See Cap. 13. Book x. 
of the Poſt. 

Science and Demonſtration, # ſhort, Why, differ 
from that of that athing is, in the Rat10 and Quality 
of the Medium, which im that of Why a thing is, is 
the next Cauſe ; that is, ſuch a Cauvle as that being 
put, the Propriety muſt be put alfo ; and thar ra- 


ken away, the Propriety alſo muſt be taken away, 
when that of the other is not the Cauſe, but Effet ; at 


leaſt , not thenext, but remote, as will hereafter be made 


appear, &c. . : 
' In the Interim,take we a View of what is neceſſi- 


ry to be known before we enter upon this Head." -- 


CHAP. 
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WH. A'S. XAL 


Of Precognitions, ot Things requiſite 
to be known, before we enter upon De- 
monſtration. 


bet; þ& every Demonſtration, Nom, or Why, oz 


Demoenſtrative Science, three Things are 
to be - conſidered, viz. Subjett, Aﬀetion and Cauſe 
by which demonſtrated, that the Affe#ion is in the 
Subjef, &C. 

Ax.2."0 


f Subjet and AﬀeCtion is compoſed 


the Queſtion : Of Cauſe with the AﬀeRtion, 


Firſt then, Subje& Combined, the Premiſſes or 
Prineiples, by which ſuch ©ueſtion is to be demon- 
Rated. : 

. #x; 2. Ant in theſe; two' things are to be conſider« 
” » firſt Precognitions, and then Conditions, which 
in-ſuch a Demonſtration are to be obſerved. 

. 4. Qf Ptecognitions, he one is, whether it be ? 
tbe other, what that is which is ſaid ? or what ſigni- 
fries. the Name. *? = 

Ax. 5. Of the three Terms, it is to be foreknown 
what ſftanifies the Nme ; that is, what the Meaning or 
Importance of them is. Subje&, Cauſe, alſo Premiſſes 
or Principles whether they bt * And this of the Aﬀeion 
and -Concluſion,, to be demonſtrated. 

1. $. Of the three Terms, what is the Name ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe we ſhould diſpute concerning 
things unknown. 

' 2. $. Of Subje& and Cauſe, whether they be? 
For when it 1$ uncertain, whether there is any Tre 

| thing 
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thing as the Cauſe, :he Argumentation is infirm, ' and 
begetteth not Science. When Subjett, frivolous Ind 
inept : For in vain ſhould we prove, for Inſtance,that 
the Pigmies are Cholcrick ; becauſe of their ſbort Srature, 
unleſs it appears, that there are Pigmies, &c. Of Pre- 
miſſes or Principles, alſo that they are true : For 6+ 
therwiſe we lay a Foundation of Things that. are wb}, 
knows : It xemains therefore that of the Aﬀedtion 7 
ſhould be demonſtrated, that it is ; and of the whiÞ Con- 
cluſion, conſiſt ing of Subject and Afﬀettion, that it be true, 
or that the Aﬀettion is in the SubjeF, &C. 
Ax. 6. Of which Precognitions thoſe that are ſelf- 
evident, that is, ſo, that uo body can be ignorant of 1heew, 
are only made in the mind ; thoſe not ſo, but that they 
may be unknown, are always expreſs'd in the firſt Eniran- 
ces of Sciences. <8 
Ax.%. And if ſo ſoon as produc'd, they are belies'dby 
the Diſciple, they may be properly term'd Suppoſitions ; 
but if not, and the Diſciple be doubtful of them ;, ar- 66. 
wen encline to a contrary Opinion, Poſtulata, or thingsto; 
be required or demanded. Re eo 
1. $. There are ſome things, ſays Ariſtotle; ink 
Sciences, of which no one can be 7gnorant, ak 
theſe they call Suppoſitions, as we ſaid veforez or A- 
x/oms; that is,ſuch-as carry ſuch a NativeClarisy with. 
"em, as they are worthy of every body to be ctedis 
ted ; ſome of which ove may : But yer, ſo fpoh as 
propoſed by a Maſter, are believed without Rriof 3 And. 
ſuch as theſe, are termed Definirions : And ſort2 not.” {g: 
immediately ; but delivered Precariouſly, and by way. #6: 
it-were of Agreement ; becauſe the Probation of then, if 
any, belongs 10 the Metaphyſicks. And ſuch as theſe. 
they call Poſtulata, or things required, or ta be demancs 
ed; &C. jab 
And ſo we come to the Conditions-which in eves- 
ry Demonſtration Why, are to be: obſerved z and. 
Firſt to thoſe of the Queſtion to be demonſtrated, and. 
Medium, which. 1s to be uſed in Demonſtration. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXII. 


I 


Of the Zneſtion to be demonſtrated, 
and Medium which is to be Hs in 


Demonſtration. 


HE Conditions which are to be obſery'd 
in DemonſtrationW hy, are partly belonging 
to the Queſtion, partly to the Cauſe or Medium of Demon- 
ftration, and partly to the Premiſſes or Principles; of 
which in the Chapter following. : 
- Mx. 2. Every Queſtion does not admit of a De- 


Ax. 1. 


monſtration Why; but only that which is true, and 


has a certain and immutable Cauſe of its Truth. 

Ax. 3. And therefore neither Propoſitions immediate, 
wor fortuitous can be demonſtrated ; but only proper Ac- 
cadents. | 

- x. & Now Propoſitions immediate cannor ; be- 
cauſe they have mo Medium, or Cauſe of their 
Truth. 

'-x. & Chance, likewiſe, cannot ; becauſe they have 
not any Dependance upon any certain Cauſe, or 
Rule ; Accidents therefore, and thoſe proper 
only can be demonſtrated. For Subſtances have no 
Cauſe: why they're in the Subje& ; becauſe they 
are predicated, always as Gents's or Differences. And 
Accidents improper havve no certain and definite Cauſe. 
Now whether theſe Accidents proper flow from the E{- 
ſence of the Subje&, or ſome External Cauſe, or 
whether they be perpetual, or only frequent, it matters 
ot : Bur this, that they cohere with their Cauſes 
ſo as tharthey being pur, theſe alſo be pur, and that 

they 
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being taken away, theſe alſo may be taken away, 1s 
neceſſary and required. For Inſtance ; Altho" the 
Moon be not always deficient, yet, that ſhe is ſo, when 
ſo, may be demonſtrated ; becauſe ſhe is always ſo, 
when the Earth 1s Diametrically interprs'd between the 
Sun and the Moon ;. and never (0 when otherwiſe, &Cc. 
And fo much of the Queſtion to be demonſtra» 
ted. 

Ax. 4. Now the Medium of Demonſtration 
muſt be the next Cauſe of the Predicate, and that ei- 
ther Efficient or Final ; and if Efficient, either Internal 
or External. ge] | 

1. $ .Now whereas Cauſe is ſaid to be two Ways 
next, that is, either ablolutely or in its own Genus : 
In this Place is to be underſtood the Abſolutely next ; 
that is, ſuch as that being put, the Effe& alſo muſt 
be put ; and that taken away, the Effet alſo muſt be 
taken away. And farther, it 1s required, zhat it 
be alſo the Cauſe of the Predicate : For, that it be alſo 
of the Subjeft, is not ſo neceſſary ; becauſe it is not 
enquir'd, whether the Subjett be ; for that is pre-ſup= 
poſed ; but whether the Predicate , or in plainer 
Terms, whether the Predicate be 1m the SubjefF or 
not, &C. 

2. $. This next Cauſe muſt be either Efficient or 
Final ; begauſe the Predicate being an Accident, has 
not Matter or Form, properly ſo call'd. The Cauſe Fi= 
nal is adhibited in thoſe things which are done for 
the ſake of another : As, Means, Natural Inftru- 
ments, &c. Alſo Aﬀions and Habits, if ſuch are to be 
demonſtrated, and inother Caſes the Efficient. Ir hap= 
pens ſometimes indeed, that the Cauſe Proximarte, 
viz. the Efficient, 1s alſo the Form or Matter of the 
SubjeF ; and when it is ſo, the better : But however 
they differ xot in Specie from the reſt. But theſe 
things will appear more by Examples, as here, 


I. Eves 
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x. Every Rational Creature is capable of S$:;- 
ence ; 
Every Man is a Rational Creature : 
Every Man therefore is capable of Sciente, &c. 


In this is the Medium Rational the Cauſe Efficient 
Internal of the Predicate, and Form of rhe Stbjett. 


Here, .. 


2. Every Earthly thing is overwhelm'd, when 
thrown into the Water : 
An Ebony-Tree 1s an Karthly thing : 
And therefore every Ehony-Tree tis overwheln;'d 
when thrown into the Water. 


The Cauſe Efhicient Internal and Matter of the Subject, 
Here, 


3. Whatever conſiſts of Matter and Form has a 
Three-fold Dimeuſion ; 
Every body conſiſts of Matter and Form : 
And therefore every body has a Three-fold Di- 
menſion, &C. 


Cauſe Efficient Internal of the Predicate , ad 
both Form and. Matter of ths Subje#, Here, 


4. That which is endued with a Three-folg 
Dimenſion, admits not of another Boay's be- 
ing with it in the ſame Place. 

But every body is endued with a Three-fol 
Dimenſiun : 
Q&c. 

The Cauſe Efficient Internal of the Predicate, ani 

the Propriety of the Subjef, &c. Here, viz. 


5. Thas 


'(1095-) 


5. That which, the Earth being objefted, cannot 
be illuftrated by the Rays of the Sun, 
t hat ſuffers an Ecclipſe of the Light receiv'd 
from the Sun ; 
But the Moon, the Barth being objeffed, can« 
not be illuſtrated with the Rays of the 
Sun : Ofc. 


The Cauſe Efficient External of the Predicate. 
Here, 


6. He who was made for the Contemplation of 
Celeſtial Things, ought to be of an upright 
Countenance ; 

Man was madly for the Contemplation of Celeſti- 
Things : 
And re Man ought to be of an upright 
Countenance. 


The Cauſe Final, and alſo that of the Predicate, &c. 

3. $. Now ſometimes it happens that the ſame 
Queſtion may be demonſtrated by the Cauſe Efficient toge- 
ther with the Final ; and ſo you may demonſtrate 
that an Animal ſleeps, vize either beequſs the com- 
mon _ is ſopited or drown'd by Vapours, and the Paſ- 
ſage of the External Senſes obſtrufted, And this is 
from the Efficient ; or elſe that the Spirits may be 
refreſh'd, and Strength repgir'd. And this 1s from 
the Final, &c. AE | 

4-$. Demonſtrations Why, are not only affirmed 
but alſo deriied. For, as we may demonitxate that 
a Man is capable of Science, becauſe engu'{ with Rea 
ſon : Sq allo that a Beaſt is not ; becauſe not, &Cc. 
For as an Affirmation 1s the (au of an Affix» 
mation, ſo muſt a Negition be the Cauſe of a Nega- 
tion, oc. 'See Book i. Poſt. Cap. 13. | 


And 
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And 'ſo we proceed to the Chapter of the Cons 


ditions of the Principles of Demonſtration in which 


we are taught what they ought to to be. 
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CH A P. XXII. 


Demonſtration. 


Of the Conditions Fl the Principles of 


Fx. 1. HE Conditions of the Principles, or Propoſiti« 
, ons, of Demonſtrations Why, are either Ab= 


ſolute or Related. 
Ax. 2. Abſolute are thoſe which agree to the. 


Propoſitions in themſelves confider'd ; and Related 


&s Compared with the Concluſion. 
Ax. 3. The Abſolute are theſe; and firſt that the 
Propoſitions be neceſſarily true , and reciprocal. Se= 


condly, Immediate and Firſt, 
COMMENTARY. 


Tyne ; becauſe a Falſe cannot be known ; and al- 


fo neceſſarily ; becauſe from Propoſitions not neceſſary 


# neceſſary Concluſion cannot be drawn, unleſs by Chance 


or Accident. | 
2.1. Immediate ; becauſe if not, there would be a 


Progreſs to Infinite, which is znconfiſtent with the Nas -- 


ture of Rnowledge. 

Ax. 4. Theſe Two in the Major are required 
Neceſſarily ; but that the Minor ſuppoſing it be 
3yue, ſhould be alſo Neceſſary and Inmediate, is not abs 
ſolutely Neceſſary; 


£ 


1: $. 
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r. S. For the Mje is ro Tonkſt of tho Aﬀedi* 
on, «nd its next Cauſe; which are not only - Recigr+ 
cated amomgft themſehves. 3 but alſo neceſſarily. aud _im- 
mediately cohering : But the Minor of the Afitions, 
Cayſe nd Subjet#, which it is nat neceſſary ſhould 
ſo cloſely cohere, as that they ſhould conſtitute 8 Neceſ= 
ſary, Immediate and Reciprocal Propoſition ; fence of the 
Aer, not Subjef, . the Knowledge is. requi- 
red, &c. 

2. $. Now the Minor is not neceſlary, much leſs 
Reciproged, and Univerſally  frft, when the Medium 
of the Demonſtration is the Cauſe Efficient External 
of the Predicate. For Example ; That which with the 
Rays of the Sun, the Earth being objefted, cannot be 
illuftrated, that ſuffers a Defett of Light receiv'd 
from the Sun ; The Moon with the Rays of the Sun, the 
Earth being objefed, cannot be illuſtrated ; And there- 
fore, &'c. In this Ten the Minor has 
0 Degree ' of Neceſſity ; becauſe it 1s not perpetual. 
In Demonſtrations | Ta Cauſe Efficient Internal, or 
Final, indeed, the Minor 1s always. Neceſſary, ' but not 
Reciprocal ; becauſe often, the next and Reciprocal 
Subjeff wants a Name. For Example ; Every Plant, 
whoſe Humour is apt to congeal at the Foot ; or Stalk of 
its Leaf is apt to ſhed its Leaves : But the Humour of the 
Vine is apt to congeal at the Foot or Stalk of its Leaf: 
And therefore the Vine is apt ts ſhed its Leaves, &C. 
In which the Minor i not Reciprocal; becauſe ic 
happens not only, to the Vine, to. have its Humour 
congealed, - but to all other Plants ro whom.it hap- 
pens to ſhed their Leaves. Brut this happens, becauſe 
|| there is not a proper Name by which thould be fig» 
nify'd All, and only thoſe Plants to which the Congelatin ' 
on of the Humours and Fall of the Leaf evenes. For the 
ſame Reaſon is it alſo, that the Concluſion 15 not 
Reciprocal. See Byuk 1, Poſt. Cap. 5. andBogk 2, Cap.66,, 

3. $: The Minor 1s not Immediate alle when 
the next Cauſe of ' the | Predicate, has, any for. 
mer Cauſe by which it oy be demo od 

> | os 


For inal Cauſes which enter Demonſtra 


C NIL 
nſtration, there 
Is a certain Series and Subordination ; fo that e- 
very Poſterior is the Effe&' of the Precedent. As of+ 
ten thereforeas any Effe& is demonſtrated by ſuch 
a Cauſe as is the © Effe& of former Cauſe, 
that Minor muſt neceſlarily be'Mediate; and then 
that- Minor is to be reſfolv'd into that for- 
mer Cauſe ; and ſo on till you come to the Furſt 
of that Series, which conſtitutes a Demonſtrati» 
on of both Propoſitions Immediate : And this 
Demonſtration is the Foundation of all the reſt 
which" are of the ſame Series. And therefore, in 
ſearching of Science, we are to proceed from the 
firſt Demonſtration to the following in Synthetig 
Order ; and then the Minor Mediate is eſteem'd as 
it were, Immediate ; becauſe now before demonſtrated. 
For a Demonſtrated Propoſition 1s no leſs apt to 
beget Knowledge than a Propoſition Immediate and 
Indemonſtrable. But yet if any one ſhall happen _ 
on a Demonſtration, whoſe Minor is Mediate, he 
muſt proceed in Analytic Order towards the firſt 
and Fundamental Demonſtration. Nor will he firſt 
have attained Science, before he ſhall bave arriv'd 
at the firſt Cauſe : For in this the Mind acquieſces. 
But let us add Examples, that the Thing may be ſo 
much the better underſtood : That which is endu'd 
with a Three-fold Dimenſion, admits not another 
Body to be with it at the ſame time, in the ſame Place : 
All Bodies are endu'd with a Three-fold Dimenſion: And 
therefore, $c. "The Minor of this Syllogiſm may 
be demonſtrated in this manner : That which 
conſifts of Matter and Form is endued with a 
Three-fold Dimenſion ; Every Body conſiſts of Matter 
and Form: And therefore every body, &c., Now 
the Minor of this Syllogiſm 7s Immediate as well 
2s the Major ; becauſe to conſiſt of Matter and 
Form,” 18 the Definition of Body, &c. w- 
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4. $. The ſame Series there 7s in Demonſtration 
from Cauſe Final, in which the Subordinate is 


demonſtrated by the farther End until you ſhall 
come to the laſt in way Genus, in which the 
Mind acquieſces. For Example: An Animal has 


Lungs that it may breath, breathes that it may refreſh. 


the Heart ; the Heart is tobe refreſh'd to preſerve a 
Temperature of Heat ; a Temperature of Heat is to be 


br, that the Life of the Animal may be preſery'd, &c. 
If theſe Demonſtrations be propos'd in Form, all, 


excepting the Laſt, will hav? a Mediate Minor ; and 
the Laſt is the Foundation of all the reſt. | 
5. $. It ſometimes happens that Demonſtrations 
from Cauſe Efficient cannot be refolv'd into Pros 
poſitions Mediate, unleſs the Demonſtration from 
Cauſe Final be commixt with the Demonſtrations 


from Cauſe Efficient. For Example; 4 Man 1s of a 
moſt Acute Touch ; becauſe he is of a wery thin” 


Skin ; a thin Skin, becauſe having abundance of Elabo-= 
rated Animal Spirits; abundance of thoſe Elaborated 
Animal Spirits, becauſe having a very large Brain, the 
Shop or Office of thoſe Elaborated Animal Spi- 
rits. Hitherto are they all Cauſes Efficient. That a 
Man has a very large Brain, « to be demonſtrated 
from the End, to wit, becauſe he ſbould reaſon ; that 
Man ſhould reaſon again, from Cauſe Efficient 


to wit, becauſe he is a Rational Animal. Here now. 


we acquieſce ; becauſe the Minor is the Definiti- 
on of Man; and therefore Immediate and Inde« 


monſtr able. 


Ax, 5. The Conditions of Principles rela- 


ting to the Conclufion, are Three : And firſt, 


that they be the Cauſes ; Secondly, Prior ro, and ' 


Thirdly, more known than the Concluſion. 


Ax. 6. And theſe Conditions are required in both 


Propoſitions. 
7. F. For, as is the Medium of Demonſtration 


Re Yort, with reſpe& to the Nueſtion 10 be 


demonſtrated, ſo are the -——_— or Premiſles 
| 2 


= 
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$0 the Concluſion. Wherefore as the Medium is the 
Cauſe of the AﬀeCion, ſo the Principles. are the 
Cauſe, wot only why the Concluſion is known : For in 
this Senſe the Principles are the Cauſe even in all Syllo- 
giſms ; but alſo why they are true. And as the Medi- 
um 1s before the AﬀeCtion, not in time, but Nature ; 
So alto the Principles obtain a Verity, not in Time, 
but Nature , prior to that of the Concluſion. Laſtly, 
as the Medium is more known than the Aﬀettion, 
wot as to us, and in way of confus'd Knowledge, but of 
Nature and diſtin# Cognition. So, alſo, the Principles 
are more known than the Concluſion. For, becauſe we 
embrace the Concluſion with a full Afent of the 
Mind, for the ſake of the Principles ; we muſt aſſent 
more to the Principles themſelves of Neceſſity ; becauſe 
that for the ſake of which any thing is ſuch ; that it 
elf - more ſuch ; as Ariſtotle teaches Book 1. Poſt. Cap. 
2. Oc. 

Ax. 7. Now when the Principles have all theſe 
EIN they are proper to the Thing to be demonſtra= 
Fea. 

Ax. 8. Principles are ſaid to be proper to the 


thing to be demonſtrated, when th:y are nei- 


ther Heterogeneous or Foreign, nor yet Common. 

1. $. Now Principles are ſaid to be Heterogeneous 
then when they are fetch'd from ſome other Science : 
As if one for the proving of Phyſical Queſtions ._. 
ſhould make uſe of Mathematical Principles ; or 
Geometrical, Arithmetical. Burt it is nor lawful for 
a Demonſtrater to paſs from one Science to another ; 
to wit, becauſe the Medium with the Third, that is, 
the Subjeft ; and the Firſt, that is the Predicate with 
the Medium ought to agree by it ſelf ; as is taught 
Cap. 6. of the Jawe Book; which cannot be if-the 
the Concluſion and Principles are not of the ſame 
Gent or SubjeF ; that 1s, of the ſame Science. For 
that is ſaid to be of the ſame Science, which is of 
the ſame Genus or SubjeQ; as appears from Cap. 28. of 
the ſame Book. £18 


2. $, 


Can) 


2. F. If vet one Science be Subalternate ro ano* 
ther ; as, Mulick to Arithmetick, or Optick tO 
"Geometry : The Queſtions of the Inferiour are to 
be demonſtrated by the Principles of 7he Superiour 
Science ; Nor is this a paſſing ro another Genres ; be- 
cauſe the Subalternated Science has, in ſome man- 
ner the fame Subjett with the Superiour ; and fo 
they are uot to be eſteemed adivers Sciences. I 
ſaid in ſome marner ; becauſe the Subalternared Sci- 
ence conſiders the Subje&t of the Superiour with 
ſome ſenſible Quality which yet appertains not to the 
formal Ratio of the Subjetf : From whence it is that 
the Aﬀettions of both are diverſe, tho' in the reſt they 
conlent. So Arithmetick conſiders Number abſolutely ; 
Muſick, which is Subalrernared to it, only 7n ound. 
So Geometry conliders Magnitude abfolurely : The 
Oprick, or Science diſcuſſmg the Reaſons of Sight, which 
1s ſubalternate or inferiour to 1t only in Colour, 
Light and Shadow. See Cap. 7. of the forecited 
Book. 

3- $. The Principles Common are thoſe which may 
be accommuated to many Sciences. . Such Principles as 
theſe generate not Science ; becauſe they contain a 
Medwum which coheres not with the Part of 
the Queſtion by zt ſelf, but Accident. Burt it 1s then 
that we know a Thing :ru/y, when we know it fo 
far as it is in the Subject, and that from Principles 
which are ſuch ; as, it is that which it z ; as Ariltotle 
ſpeaks Cap, 9. of the ſame Book, But that which we 
know from common Reaſons we know only by Acci- 
dent, &c. It 15 not yer to be thought that the Prin- 
ciples of Sciences are Common ; which,whenof the Su- 
perioury are adhibited to the Inferiour Science ; becauſe 
the Science Subalrernate, as has been ſaid before, 
5s not efteem'd diverſe from the Subalternating, &C. 

Ax. '9. Now Principles are divided into Axioms 

. and Thelis's. 


R 3 Ax. 10. 
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Ax. 10. And an Axiom is that,theTruth of which 
knowing only the Signi fication of the Words, no Perſon 
canbe ignorant of. * _ - 

Ax. 11. A Theſis, whoſe Truth is not known by 
the meer Signification of the Words only ; but by 
the Judgment of the Senſes, or ſome other way of De- 
claration. 

"Ax. 12. And this « either Definition, or Hypo 
theſes, 

Ax. 13. A Definition is an Oration, as we have 
obſerved before, in which we declare what a Thing 
is. An Hypotheſis, wherher it be in Being, or 
20, &C. 

This Diviſion of the Principles is fetch'd from 
Book 1. Poſt, Cap. 2. and 10. Whence Axiom 1s ſo 
call'd, is declar'd Book 1 of the Inſ#:tutions, Cap. 27. 
The Word Theſis is ſometimes taken for any Propo- 
ſition, which 1s propoſed Pro and Con-to be diſputed 
of, as, Book 8. Top. Cap. 4. and 5. and ſometimes for 
a Sentence Paradoxal of ſome eminent Philoſopher ; 
as, Book 1. Top. Cap. 1. In Rhetorick it is taken for 
an infinite Reſin » but here , for a kind of Propoſition 
Immediate. ow, 

2. $. Ariſtotle Cap. 10. of the for2-cited Book defines 
an Axiom in this manner, v:z. to be that which of 
neceſlity is true of it ſelf and of the like Neceſſity muſt 
ſeem ſo. Of Neceſſity true, that is, worthy 
of it ſelf of our Belief, or that that has no Cauſe 
of its Truth, by which to be demonſtrated. 
And this is Common to all, as well Theſis's as Axioms. 

Adds, of Neceſſity muſt ſeem ſo ; that 1s, by a Perſon 
. of compleat Reaſon ; 1t cannot ſeriouſly and with the 
Conſent of his Mind be deny'd : For a Perſon per- 
 Ehance may deny an Axiom rather than confeſs him- 
ſelf ro. be overcome ; bur no one can be found, 
who ſuppoſing him of a compleat Reaſon, can deny 
it in his Soul and Mind. Fox Example ; ſuch Enun- 
Ciations as thele ; Nothing can, at the ſame time, be 


and nlſo not be : The whole" is greater than its Part : 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe things that are equal to the ſame ; thoſe alſo will 
be equal amongſt themſelves : If from equal things you 
take away equal, thoſe things which remain will be equal 
r00, &c. The Evidence of which is ſo great, thar 
knowing only the Signification of the Words by 
which they are expreſs'd; the Truth of them cannot tut 
be apparent. For he who knows what ſignifies a 


' Whole, and what a Patt, and what to be greater, 


— 


_ be ignorant that a Whole is greater than a 
art, &c. | 

3.S. And in this reſpe& differ x/oms + from 
Theſis's : Fot to the Knowledge of Theſis's, beſides 
the Knowledge of the Signification of Words, is 
requir'd the Fudgment of the Senſes,and ſometimes the De- 
claration of a Maſter. Of Definitions Examples fiay be 
taken out of every Diſcipline : As for Inſtance ; Phyſick : 
As, a Body Narural is that which conſiſts of Matter 
and Form : Principles are thoſe which are neither made out 
of themſelves nor others, and out of which are made 
all things : Nature's the Principle and Cauſe of Motion 
and Quiet in that in which it is , fixſt, by its ſelf, 
and not by Accident, &. Geometry ; As, that a Point 
& that which does not conſiſt of Parts : A Line us a Lon- 
gitude, y0id of Latitude : A Right Line that which' lies 
equally betwixt its Points, &c. Hypotheſes in the 
firſt, that there is a Natural Body, a Heaven, a Soul, SC. 
Arithmetick ; that there is a Unity ; ſeu non dari 
maximum Numerum ; that is, that there's no ſuch 
thing<as the higheſt Number : Geometry ; that there's 
a Line, that from one Point to any other Point a right 
Line may be drawn, &c. All which are ſuch, as; tho' 
they want not Demonſtration, yet are they ſuch as 
that out of the Signification of the Words meerly 
known , without the Acceſhion of any thing. elle, 
they cannot be known to be true : For altho* any 
one | ſhould know what's /ignify'd by the Name Body, 
yet can he not know by this that every Body conſiſts 


of Matter and Form : Nay, that there is ſuch a Thing 
R 4 as 
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as Natural Body, if not affited by the Help of his 
Senſes, &c. | 

4. $. Hence is it that Axioms ought to be held by 
him that would learn any Science before he comes to 
his Maſter. Theſes's, not, becauſe theſe are to 
be explained in the very Entrances of Sciences, 
Definitions eſpecially always ; but if known by the 
Judgment of the Sewſes, Hypotheſes, indeed, need 
not, &C. 

Ax. 14. Now when a Demonſtration is Conform 
to theſe Laws, it not only proves, that the AﬀeQ@i- 
on's in the Subje&, but alſo explains what that is; and 
contains the perfe# Definition of it. 

1.H. That 1s, contains all thoſe things that are 

neceſſary to it, only in Inverted Order : For a Demon- 
ſtration is thus propoſed, wiz. The. Earth is inter- 
poſed between the Sun and the Moon ; and therefore the 
Moon (uffers an Eclipſe, or a DefeC&t of Light, wiz. 
receiv'd from the Sun. And a Definition thus, viz. 
An Eclipſe is a Defef# of Light in the Moon, re- 
ceiv'd from the Sun, by Reaſon of the Earth's Inter« 
poſition, &c, And this of Demonſtration Why, 
Now come we to that which we call Demon- 
ſtratin That, of which the next Chapter ; 
as Fg of that which_ the Logicians call a Re- 
greſs. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. MASY. 


Of Demonſtration 1 %n, or That 
and Regreſs. 


Ax. 1. OW of Demonſtration, That rhe one is 
from the Effet, and the other from the 
remote Cauſe. | 

Ax. 2, Of which that 'colle&s the Cauſe from 
the Effet Senſible ; and this the EffefF from the remote 
Cauſe. 

1. $. For Example ; If any one riling ſomething 
later than uſual, ſhould ſee the Walls of his Cham- 
ber colluſtrated with the Sun-Beams, and collef from 
thence that the Sun had been ſometime riſen ; This would 
be from the ſenſible Efe®. From the remote Cauſe, 
this, viz. Plants have not a Senſitive Soul; and 
therefore they don't breath, &Cc. 

Ax. 3. Now that from the Effet may be as well 
Aﬀirmed as Denyed. The remote Cauſc always Deny'd4 
and Concluded im the Second Figure in Camelitres. 

And, therefore, as we colle& Plants live, becatlſe 
they grow, and are nouriſhed ; ſo alſo may we that Stones 
do not ; becauſe they neither grow, . nor are nouriſhed, 
&c. And as from an unequal Concitated Pulſe » 
the Arteries we colle& chat there is a Fever. So alſo 
from an equal and ſedate, that there is none; or 
that there is an Immunity from a Fever, &c. Bur 
it does not follow that all Animals breathe, be= 
cauſe they hav? a Senſitive Soul, altho' it does, that no 
Plant does, becauſe it has not ; becauſe having a 
Senſitive Soul is not the next Cauſe of Breath» 


ing, CC, 
3. F. 
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3. $. Now of theſe two Species's of Demonftrati- 
on, the firſt is much nobler than the laſt ; Firft, 
becauſe it has more neceflary Propoſitions, conſi- 
ſting of the ſame Terms of which does the De- 
monſtration 78s dY ors. Secondly, begets Knowledge 


tho mot ſimply; yet ſuch as is in its Genus perfef. For a 


Cauſe can no other ways be known bur by its Efe&. 
Thirdly, it 1s framed in the firſt Figure, and may 
alſo be affirmed. Whereas Demonſttation from the 
Cauſe remote conſiſts of leſs neceſſary Propoſitions, and 
not immediate; Neither does it beget Knowledge in its 
own kind perſe&, neither can it be fram'd in the firſs Fi- 
gure, &c. Both yet beget ſuch a Knowledge as that - 
we may knqgw whether the thing or is not, &C. 
Ax. 4. As ſoon then as the Cauſe 1s deprehend- 
ed from the ſenſible Effet, a Compariſon u inſlitu- 
ted between that Cauſe and the Effe#. And when the 
Mind, by its Sagacity, diſcovers that that Cauſe is the 
Cauſe of thar Effet}; then a Regreſs is made from 
the Cauſe to the Effet, by a Demonſtratim Ts 


cn, &C. 


I. $. Sometimes the Effef is unknown, and the 
Cauſe known ; and then, immediately is made uſe of 
the Demonſtration 7s dion. Sometimes the Effe#'s 
perceiv'd, and Cauſe unknown; and then firſt, :rhe 
Cauſe from the Effet, and then the Effet from the 
Cauſe is to be demonſtrated. And this ſort of De- 
monſtration is uſually ' calld by the Latins, a 
Regreſs , in which the Cauſes are firſt to be in- 
veſtigated by the EffeQts ; And then from the true 
Knowledge of thoſe Cauſes is to be deriv'd a true 
and perfect Knowledge of thoſe Effes ; whereby we 
not only know thar the EffeAts be (of which 
our Senſes are Judges) but alſs why and what 
they-be; further than which our Minds cannot reach. 
And thus much may ſuffice for an Account of true 


Syllogiſm. 
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Notes and Obſervations foe the Learn- 
ed Heereboord i» Relation to this 
24th Chapter. FA | 


HEN the Demonſtration from the remote. 
Cauſe is ſaid to be always Negative, by 
the Ingenious Author it is to be underſtood 
with this Reſtriction, viz. when it is larger than 
the Effe& ; and not reciprocated with. it; as in the 
Inſtance which he has given ; which 7s very true. 
But ſometimes it may happen that the remote 
Cauſe may be equal to, and not larger than' the 
Effe&, and then it is reciprocated with it ; and 
may be affirmed ; as in this Inſtance. Thoſe things 
which are Animals Vegetative are nouriſhed : Plants are 
Animals Vegetative; and therefore they are nouriſhed : 
Wherein the middle Term 1s the Remote Cauſe : 
For the next # the Nutritive Faculty ;. and yet the 
' Syllogiſm proceeds in the firſt Figure, and is 
affirmed ; becauſe the remote Caule is adeguate to 
the Effet; and reciprocate with it : For wiuehieidr. 
nouriſhed, has a Vegetative Sou! ; and whatſoever is nos, 
has not, &C. Ke? 


CHAP. 


Of Sophiſm. 
Ax. 1. NAT follows Syllogiſm «mwrnmnzs, or 
Fallacious, which counterfeiting a 


Shew of the True, produces Error, Or an Ignorance 
of Depraved Diſpoſition. 


COMMENTARY 


1. $. Now Frecepts concerning this are very 
neceſſary in Logick, for Fear, leſt others ſhould 
impoſe upon us. For he that is liable to be de- 
ceiv'd by another, and is not aware of it, may 
alſo be deceiv'd by himſelf. 

2. F. Bur (fay they who wo'n't admit of the 
Dottrin of Fallacious Syllogiſm in -Logick) the 
Right is the Rule both of it ſelf and the Wrong ; 
=> one Oppoſite is ſuthcient to diſcern the other 
by. Book 1. An. Cap. 1. Whence they conclude, 
that the Precepts of true Syllogiſm are enough 10 de- 
tef# the Fallacies of the other by; And ſo that this 
Part of Logick is nothing worth. Bur it mor ſo: 
For the Right # :hen the Rule of the Wrong, when the 
wrong, as wrong, # oppos'd to it.” And the Know- 
ledge of one Oppoſite is then ſufficient for the Diſ- 
cernment of the other ; when the oppoſed, as oppoſed, is 
compoſed with it. But now when the Oblique puts 
on the Form of the Right, or one Oppoſite that of 
the other, 'ris not every ſort of Knowledge of the 
Right, that does ſerve to diſtinguiſh the Wrong 
from it ; nor the one Oppoſite to. underſtand Sy 
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Difference of the other by. Now a Fallacious So- 
phiſm is not. only Yiciows, but alſo puts on the Shew 
of Good: And therefore thoſe Precepts of Syllo» 
_ giſm, which we have already laid down, are not 
FuRcient fully to unde 
ſters by. Why? Becauſe it is not enough to 
know the. Fault of the Fallacious SyYogilm ; 
but over-end-above, we mult take off rhe Appearance 
of the true, and plainly demonſtrate from which 
Box of Fallacies that Varniſh was taken, whereby the 
Sophifter has ſet off his Vicious Syllogiſm. And 


firſt of thoſe Fallacies which are committed in 


. Ward. 
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CH A P. XXVI. 
Of Sophiſms, or Fallacies in Word. 


Ax. 1. COphiſms, or Fallacies are either in Words 
a or Things. oy” 

Ax. 2. Of thoſe which are conſiſting in Words, 
there are fix Places, viz. Homonymy, Amphiboly, Comwv 
poſition, Diviſion, Proſody or Accent, with Figure of 
Speech. 
2x. 3. A Sophiſm of Homonymy is that which 

ariſes from the Ambiguity of one Word. 

Ax. 4. This Sophiſm is ſolved by the Diſtinfion of 
that doubrful Word. | oY 

7. $. Now in Syllogiſm there are three Terms : 
Whetefore' a Fallacy of Homonymy may: three 
ways happen ; And frfl, when the Medium's ambi« 
guous ; As,"the End of a Thing is its Good ; Death is 
the End of Life : And therefore Death is the Guodl of 
ft, This Fallacy's ſolv'd by a Diſftin#iom of the 


the Tricks of Sophia, 
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er, the Word not to leave 
fort to have done it; or for perſiſting ftill to do it : 
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ord End. For End in the Major is taken. for tbe 


e.Exd ; in the Minor, the Extremity of # Thing. 


Secondly, when 
KeOOALy, whe 


he Subject 1s doubtful,; ' 4s, Ruan- 
ity 4 "Not . 4 anc? ; A Body a Quantity : And 


orea Body is nt a Subſtance. This Fallacy is ſolv'd 
thi Dibinfion of - Bady : For in the Mindr's un- 
jod.z Body Mathematical ; in the Concluſion, 
byfical.” In the third Place we lay a Sophiſm of 
Hemenyn, when- the Predicate 1s ambiguous ; Ar, 
That which is round has. no Beginning nor End ; The 
WWerkd is. round ; and therefore has no Beginning nor 
End : This Sophiſm is ſolved by diſtinguiſhing Be- 
girming and End : For in the Major are underſtood 
Beginning and End of Magnitude ; in the Concluſi- 
On, of Time, &Cc. ne. I We Crna 
2. Hither may be referr'd thoſe captious Queſti- 
ons, Have 'you left off to commit Adultery ? Have you 
Found that you never loft ? &c. For whether you af- 
firm or deny, you'll be catch'd by Homonymy. For if 
you Bay you haye left off to commit Adultery, you 
confeſs that ſometimes you have committed it : 
becauſe we have ſometime done that which we ceaſe to 
do. R's if you ſay you have nor, the- Sophiſter will 
reply then, you ſtill continue jn it. In like man- 
ner, if you affirm you have that which you have 
ro loſt, the Sophiſter'll reply that then you have 
lorns ;. becauſe you have not hoſt them : And if the 
Contrary, you have not Eyes; becauſe you have not hft 
them.. Wherefore you are to ſay, that the Word 
not to leave off is Ambiguous : For when one is ſaid 
to leave off who has done any thing, and does it no long- 
may be taken either 


And therefore he maybe ſaid not to have left off both, 
who ever did it, and who ftill continues in it. Like- 
wiſe.any one may be. ſaid not to have ff, both 
that which he never had, as Horns ; and that which 
he yet bas as his Eyes : For heis ſaid to have oft, 
| 21 W 
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who once had ' @ thing, and now has ##' not, &c. See A. 
Gel. Lib. 16. No&. Ar. C. 2: Fe" 

Fx, 5. Sophiſm of Amphiboly's that which 
ariſes / ls the Ambiguous . Senſe of a Speech 
whoſe particular Words have no Homonymy by 
themſelves. . 

_ 4x.6. And this Sophiſm'is ſoly'd by the Diſtin- 
ion of the Ambiguous Spegch. -- 

I. $.. The Fallacy of Amphiboly is laid two 
Ways ; Firſt, when the very Syritax of the Speech 
is Ambiguous ; as, Nwed quiſquam widis, . id ipſum 
wvidit, that-is; What any one ſees, that he would have 
it ſelf ſees, Some one ſees @ Tree ; and therefore the Tree 
it ſelf ſees. This Fallacy's folv'd by the DiſtiaQion 
of the Ambiguous Speech, wiz. id ipſum widit ; 
For that it ſelf may be either of the Nominative 
Caſe, and then the Major'll be falſe;' or the Accu- 
fative, and then, indeed, the Major'll be truer Bur 
yet thence this Concluſion will not” follow, viz. 
Hnd therefore the Tree it ſelf ſees ; Becauſe the Syllo- 
giſin then would have four Terms. Of the fame kind 
likewiſe is this Catch ; Thoſe qui ſunt ſui: Magiftri ; 
that is, are their own S;" are at' theif” own 
Diſpoſe: Servants ſunt Magiſtri ſu; ; that is, are 

_ vhs 011g : _ — pot _ at 
their own"D:poſe : For the iguity in the in, 
is in the Words Magiftri fur, cheir Maſters 3 which 
1n the Major, are of the Plural, atid | Minot 
of the Singular Nutpber. The like Ambiguity's* ith 
theſe Enunciations, viz; Socrus oderunt Nurus ; Aio'te 
Aacida Romanos wincere poſſe, &c., | 
2. A Fallacy of Amphiboly's then made whers 
the very kind: or Phraſe of the Speech begets' Am- 
biguity or Uncertainty of Opinion : As, He th## 
ſends a Book into the Light, would have it real of 
all Men : He that throws it into the Fire, ſends it -into 
the Light ';' And therefore he that ' throws it into tho 
Fire, would: have it read of all Men. This Fallacy's 
folv'd by the DiſtinQtion of the Phraſe, ſending into 


the 


Fra £4 0 ak. "Rs 
the Light, which it F \e vg = frm 6 gn poogeo | 
Publiſh, in the Minox rows. oe 
thoſe who would infer from heats? ths In cati 
of the Dead ; becauſe the Patriarch:Facob int 
his his Poſtrry —_ ſpeaking of << "Ww_ thildren, - 

Jays thus, Gen. 48.” 16. pn 
Name Name llc d os theſe oe Children, and the Name of- 

my Fathers, Abrahani and Iſaac. For the calling of 
7acov's Name upon the Cluldren of 7#ſeph by an Se 
brew Iaiotiſm, 1s no more than the" calling them 1/- 
raclites from the Name of 7acob, &c. 

Ax, 75. A Sophiſm of Compoſition is that which 
ariſes from a Compoſition of thoſe thitgs which are 
to be divided. « 

Ax. 8. Of Diviſion, on the Contrary, from 
the ——_ of thoſe things which are to be con- 
joyn 

Ax. 9. To be falved by a Diſtinftion of the 
divers Senſes which a Speech has according to 
= differenr Compoſition or Diviſion of its 
£ ares, 
ee, Many things when divided, are true, which 
'd, are falſe; As, that One farting may 'fland ; 
y, on the other hand, true conjoyn'd, which are 
Mo divided ; As, All Penitent Sinners ſhall be ſav'd. 
When the Argument runs from gee to con» 


n'd, there ; xm s Fallacy of the Compoſition 
ng wa _ Cs 6 to ni arte the rag 2am 
gd theſe ies may be ABirrbor Erght 


Firſt, #n —_— Modal; As, 'Tis poſ- 
wo, Fa fitting, to For if the fo Particle | 
Sitring by joyn ſe — Verb Stand, the E+ 

_ wianciation i falle, if io joyn'd wirh the Mode Pofi- 
' ble, z7ue. For one ſitting, even while he ſits, has 
the Poweror Faculty of ftanding ; but not of ſtanding 
as long s he ſits. 

oh Secondly, In Emer ations, whoſe Parts are 
conjoyn'd or eparated by ſome Grammatical Con- 
As, abu Animal either is \Raviona} or 
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trratigial :. But not every  Avinal it Rational: And 
thtrefore every Animal Irrational. - Hzre the Divi- 
fion.of the Major cauſes 'the.' Fallacy. For the 
Major's . true, if taken: conjoyintly; and*hs a 
ſimple, Enunciation whoſe Attribute Rational 'or 
Irrational .is taken, as, unum quid, 6r one ſomething. 
Bur. if taken dividedly,.and 'as an Enunciation 
Compoſed, in this Manner': Every Animal is Rati- 
. onal, or every Animal is Irrational ; apparently 
falſe. F 

 3-: Thirdly, When in the Major the Note. of 
Quantities taken Colle&#ively or Diſtributively into 
the Genus's of the Singulars : Tt is ſo uſed as 
if it were taken Diſtributively into the Singulars 
of thoſe Genus's; As, All the Planets 'are Seven : , The 


Sun and Maon are Planets ; And therefore the Sun and 


Moon are Seven. This Fallacy confiſts in the Word 
All, which if Colle#ively taken, the Major indeed will 
be true, but the Minor falſe. For this: ought to 
have been the Minor ; 'The Sun | and Moon are all the 
Planets. If the Word All is taken Diſtriburively, 
the Major will be falſe. Another ; Every Animal was 
in Noah's Ark; Many Animals periſh'd in the Flood : 
Therefore many Animal, periſh'd in the Flood, wers in 
Noah's Ark. This Fallacy alſo-lies in the , Ward 
Every, whuch, if taken of the Singulars of the - Ge- 
nus's the Major will be falſe; it of the Genus's 
of the Singulars, the Minor. For none of the- Ge- 
nus's of th, iſ? Animals periſh'd which. are ſaid to bawve 
been in Noah's Ark. We Y 
4. Fourthly, when any Word may be conjoyn'd 
either ro the Antecedents or Conſequents ; As, that, of 
Menander, Te Servum fec: liberum ; that ,is, I made 
thee a Servant a Freeman; which may . . ſg- 
»ifie, I brought thee into Servitude, who wer't 
free ; or, I made thee, being a Servant, a Freeman ; 
that is, - Maumiſed thee, or ſet the free from Sla- 
very. elite 
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| 5. Fitthly, When # Places is, quoted out of any Au- 
thor, and Part of it concealed.” With this Fal- 
lacy the Devil, Matth. 4. 'attempted to fuage 
Chriſt, that he ſhould throw himfelf down Fo he 
Pinacles of the Temple, bringing in a Teſti- 
mony from David, after this manner ; It is writ- 
ten, ſays he, He ſhall give his Angels Charge con- 
cerning thee ; and they ſhall bear thee in their Hana, 
left at any time thou daſh thy Foot againſt a Stone s But 
it it is written, he ſhall give his Angels Charge concern- 
ing thee, to keep thee walking in all thy Ways : that 
is, following the Buſineſs of thy Calling, with 
both Hands" ſball they bear thee up that thou 
daſh. not thy Foot againſt a Stone, Palm 92. 

6. Sixthly, When a Word is now taken in a 
Divided ; Now Conjoyned Senſe : As, Every In- 
curia or Negle&, is worthy to be blamed ; The Se- 
nate is in Curi#'; that is, in Court : And _—_— 
the Senate is worthy to be blamed. This Fallacy 
rather has Place in Speech than Writing. 

7. Seventhly, When what's ſaid of the Parts is 
concluded of the Whole - or What of the Whole 
of the Parts; as Two and Three, are Even and Oad. 
Five are Two and Three : Five thertfore are even and odd. 
This is a Fallacy of Compoſition. Five are One 
Number ; Two and Three are Five : Therefore Two 
and Three are One Number.” This is of Diviſion. 

8. Eighthly, When thoſe things are conjoyned 
which are ſeverally predicated, or djvided, which are 
joyntly : As, This Dog is a Father : This Dog « thine : 
And therefore this Dog is thy Father, This is a 
Fallacy. of the Cooperpon. Again, Mycullus is a 
good: Shooemaker ; And therefore Mycillus is a good 
Man. . This is of Diviſion. This Fallacy alſo may 
be reduc'd to that of, from a Word ſimply to one ſe- 
cundum quid, or according to ſomething or its Contrary. 
For nothing hinders, but that ſeveral Cauſes of 
Fallacy may concur to the ſame Catch. 
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| Hs. 10. The Sophifits of Actident or | Proſoudy, 


1s that which riſes from the Way of Writing 
or Pronouncing any thing : Ether differently wri« 
ting theſe things which are Pronounced after the ſame 
Manner, or differently pronouncing thoſe which are alike 
written. - | 

Ax. 11. And this Sophiſm is. ſolv'd either by 
ſhewing that thoſe things which are the ſame 
Manner promunc'd are differently written or dif- 
ferently proncunc'd, which are in the ſame Manner 
written. 

1:9. The Word Profody or Accent, here is ge= 
nerally taken for every Variation of the Voice. 
The Captions of this Place are of rwo kinds, as 
appears from the Definitions propoſed. Of the 
Firft, thoſe in which the Difference of Writings, diſſeme 
bled by a Similitude of Pronumciation., And that's 
done three manner of Ways. For either thoſe . 
Words are pronounced after the ſame manner, 
which differ in Letters, or Aſpiration, or Notes of 
the Accents, For Example ; Omnis Equus, every E= 
qurs, that is, Horſe, is a Beaſt : Every juſt Man is A- 
quus, that is, Righteous ; Therefore every juſt Man is 
Beaſt. "Fhis Carch is in the Letter. Moreover, 
Every #8, that 1s, Altar, is 7 the Temple ; A Sta» 
ble of Hogs is named Hara, that is, Sty ; And th:refors 
a Stable of Hogs is in the Temple. This conliſts in 
the Afﬀpiration ; for iz the Greek the Words are writ= 
ten orherwiſe, both alike. Laſtly, If one confound. 
the Verb amare, ro love, with the. Adverb of that 
Name, which fignifies bitterly, rhe Caprion ſhall 
be from the Note of the Accent. Theſe Captions 
were uſual afrer Aſpirations and Notes of 
\:cents began to be writtzn over their Wirds, 
Bue before 'thefe Caprtians belonged to the ferond 
Genus. | 

2. Which are committed 2wo manner of Ways : 
\nd fir, when we take that in earne!t which is 


onically written * Or — Conrrary ; 45, # 
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cl C126), 
a Servant ſhuuld think himſelf commended by hiy ans 


gry Maſter, writing to him after this manner : Ha, 
Good Sir, You have taken Care very fairly. Or the 
like. Secondly, when Words which have their 
Antepenultima or /aft Sylable but one, long, ſhould 
be taken as if ſhort ; As, if any one ſhould confound 
che Word Leporem, a Hare, with the: Word ' Leporem, 
Facetiouſneſs, &C. 

- Ax. 12. Sophiſm from the Figure of Speech, 1s 
then, when from the Likeneſs of Words it is con- 
cluged, that they have the ſame Accidents or Signi« 
fication. . 

Ax. 13- This is ſolved by ſhewing the Diver- 
_ of Accidents or Signification in the Words 
_ alike. 

- 1. SF. As, If any one ſhould colle# Poeta, a Poet, 
fo be of the Feminine Gender ; becauſe Nota is ſo; or 
Elycerium Neuter, becauſe Delirium : Or that Urere 
to burn, Verberare, to beat ; Movere, to move, are 
Ations; And therefore Ardere, YVapulare muſt be ſo. 
Or that Ingratitnae {igniftes a Quality : And there- 
fore ſo muſt Longitude, &Cc. : 

_ 2. Hitherto belong the Sophiſms in which the 
Words. are 1l] joyned with the Nouns, Pronouns 
or, Adverbs of Relation ; What an one, How great, 
Who, What, When, Where, -How many, How often, &c. 


As, What is bought in the Shambles that is ſet before * 


you for Supper : Raw Meat is bought in the Shamblcs : 
And therefore raw Meat is ſet before you for Supper. Here 
the Fallacy lies in that, mn the Minor. The Quality 
is taken with the Subſtance ; Whereas the Word What 
does only relate to the Subſtance of the Thing, and not 


the _ See how many many Fingers again, 
an Infant has ; ſo many has an Ola Man. An In- 


fant has ten little or ſmall Fingers : And therefore. an 
Gld Man has ten little or ſmall Fingers. This Fallacy 
conliſts in that in the Minor, the Continued Quan- 
rity's taken with the Diſcrete. Whereas the Word 


How many 7s referred only to the Diſcrete. Here alſo 
N What 
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What I am, you are not; Iama Man: And therefore © 
you are not. . Here the Fallacy is in aſſuming the 
Species in the Minor ; whereas What 1s 45x Major 
denotes no more than an Individual, &c. | 
And ſo wecome to the ſecond fort of Sophiſms, 
Which we faid were in-Things. 


C H A P. XXVIL 
Of Sophiſms, or Fallacies in Things. 


£8, 1. F the Sophiſms in Things, there are 
| ſeven Places, viz. Accident, a Ward ſimply 
ſpoken and according to ſomething, Ignorance of the E- 
lench, Conſequent, Begging of the Queſtion, Not Cauſe 
for the Cauſe, and manifold Interregation. | 
Ax. 2. Accident, i then, when we colle# that to 
agree to the Subjeft which was ſaid of the Predi- 
cate. 
| Ax. 3. And this is ſfolvd, by ſhewing that 
, | that which is gathered of the Subje&t, x only 
ſaid of the . Predicate by Accident ; or that the 
Predicate it ſelf, is Accidentally ſaid of the Sub- 
JetÞ._ . | 
1. $. And thus a Catch of the Accident is laid: 
for us two manner of Ways; And firſt, when any' 
thing's . ſaid of the  Artribute by Accident, as. 
= | this ; Man is a Species ; Socrates is a Man : And; 
n | therefore he's a Species. This Fallacy conſiſts in. 
this, viz. in that to be a Species is ſaid of Man by Ac>-. 
1 
a 


cident ; But To be a Man, of Socrgres by himſelf. The 
4 [other is, when the Artribure it ſelf, 1s ſaid of the ' 
6 [Subje& by, Accident; 4s here, ; The Mouſe gnaws 
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Cheeſe ; Mouſe is a Syllable: And therefore a Syllable 

s Cheeſe. This Fallacy is, becauſe to gnaw 
Cheeſe, is ſaid of the Mouſe by it ſelf ; ro 9e a 
Syllable, by Accident, and Canſe of its Name. Both 
Ways the Fallacy arifes, out of the Acceptation of 
the Word chang'd, or Gems of Suppoſition, as the 
SchooJmen call it, For Man in the Major is taken 
in a Simple ; Minor, a Concrete Acceptation; and 
Mouſe in the Major, is taken Formally, or for the 
thing ſignify'd ; and. in the Minor, Materially, or 
for the Word only. 

Ax. 4. That from the Thing ſimply ſaid, is then, 
when from ſomething that is 11mply true, we colle&t 
 anathey that is true mnly in ſome reſpe#, or according 
ro ſomething. On the Contrary, That, in ſome 
ReſpeF, is, then, when from that which u partially 
True, or, according to ſome reſpeCt, we colle# that any 
thing is M4 fo. 

Ax. 5. This is ſolv'd by ſhewing the Difference 
7" that which is ſpoken ſimply, and that in ſome 
Reſpett. 

1.S. A ſimply ſaid is that, whoſe Predicate a- 
grees with the Subje& in every Reſpett, Part, Time 
and Place without any Limitation. That according 
to ſomething, 'in fome Reſpe&, Parr, Time, Place 
only, &c. Examples of the firſt kind are theſe, 
viz. The Right-Hand is not to be cut off : And there- 
fore not then, when it is invaded by a Gangrene. 
The Man is' Mortal; And therefore ſo as to his Soul. 
The Pledge ought to be reſtored to its Owner when 
he requires it ; And therefore a Sword, altho" he be 
Mad when he requires it, &c. From that according 
to ſome Relation theſe, wiz. Man's Soul is Im- 
mortal : And therefore the Man. Wine hurts a Man 
in a Fever : And therefore in general. Mycillus is a 
good Shoemaker ; And therefore he is good, &Cc. 

Ax. 6. Sophiſm from the Ignorance of the E- 
lench, is that, when the Concluſion ſeems to contra» 
tradi the Proof of the Reſpondent, and yet adves 

not 
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not contrallif it, by reaſon of ſome Condition's being. 
Wanting. | 

Ax! 7. And this is ſolved by ſhewing what Con- 
dition 18 omutted. | 

1. $. We: have Cap. 25. affirmed an Elench to 
be a Syllogiſm with a Contradion, and Cap, 
22. of the Firſt Book we entrehted of the Conditions of 
Contradittion, But altho' every Sophiſm offends 
by Ignorance -of the Elench (for every Sophiſm 
feems' to be an Elench, and yer is not-ſo) yet 
here that O_ is ſo called in which the Con» 
cluſion is oppoſed to another's Afertion, and 
yet ſome Condition or other is wanting that be- 
tongs to a legitimate Contradiftion. For Exam- 
ple ; 1f one going about to prove, that Chriſt was 
hot David's Lord, ſhould conclude rhat he was his Som. 
he miſtakes by an Ienorance of the Elench ; that 1s, an 
Ignorance of rhe Caſe and the true Senſe wherein 
the Reſpondent were to be taken, and Laws of Op- 
poſition : For Lord 4nd Son are Oppoſites, if they 
are attribred to any Ohe in the ſame Reſpe#. But 
theſe are not attributed to Chriſt mm the ſame Reſped, 
but in a Diverſe. For he was -David's Lord as 
to his Divine, and Son, as-' to his Humane Np+ 
ture, &C. | 

Ax. $8. Sophiſm of Conſequent is then, when 
One Enunciation is inferr'd from another, from ths 
which is ddes not follow. | 

Ax.'9. And this is ſolv'd by citing of the 
nary againſt which ſuch Inference does of- 
end. 

1.S$. There are Four Rules which are to be 
obſerved in the Inferring of a Conſequent from 
an Antecedent, of which if we break but One, the 
Conſequent .will be Null; and if ſuch an In- 
ference be admitted, there will be then a Caption 
or Fallacy of th: Conſequent, And the firſt of 
theſe is, The Univerſal Affirming muſt never be 
ſcinply converted ; And therefore if any Man 
S 4 ſhould 
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ſhould conclude'thus, viz. -Betauje every Flatterer is 
Complaiſant ; Therefore every Complaiſant is a Flats 
terer ; he would be deceiv'd by a Fallacy of the Conſe- 
quent. And the ſecond Rule 1s, that rfrom a Uni- 
wverſal Affirming a Univerſal Denying, can't be con- 
cluded. hs 2, than by Contrapoſetion. And there 
fore if any one ſhould conclude *thus, wviz.' Whatſos 
ever is begotten, has a_Beginning : And therefore what- 
ſoever is not, has not ; as the Humane Soul, the 
World, &c. One ſhould commir a Fallacy of the 
Conſequent : For thus 'one ſhould have anferr'd, 
wiz. That that which has not a Beginning is nat; begot + 
ten ; and ſo it is a Corrverſion by Contrapoſition. 'The 
Third is, The Minor muſt not be denyed in the firſt Fi 
oo - Or, which returns to the ſame Account, wiz. 
rom 1he Remotion of the Antecedent can't be inferr'd 
#hat of the Conſequent, as we obſerv'd Chapter the 
12th -in that Part relating to Hypothetical Syllo- 
gin. The Fourth is, That One of the Premiſſes muſt 
be denyed in the Second Figure ; Or, which'is the ſame 
thing, the Poſition of the Antecedent onght not to be 
concluded from that of the Ganſequent, as we have ob- 
ferv'd again in -the ſame Chapter ; And therefore 
theſe forts of Syllogiſms will be Paralogifms, w7z. 
Every Man is an Animal ; A Horſeis not a Man: And 
'thercfare wot an' Animal. 'Or thus, If a Horſe be a 
Man. he'' is an. . Anima! : But a Horſe is not 8 
Man ; And therefore not an Autmal, &c. Likewiſe E- 
wry Hatterer is Complaiſant ; - Such an. One is Complai- 
fant <. And therefore: ſuch an One « a Flatterer. Or 
thus, If Criſpus be a Flatterer, þe 7s Complaiſnnt ; 
"Bur hes: Complaiſant' ; And therefore a Flatterer, &c. 
TF-anyione be dererv'd. by theſe forts of Argumenr 


f 


ations} eitker from himſelf or others; as it often ap- 
Ls ; he 1s then Uecerv'd by a Fallacy  of- the: Cons 
ſequent. *. alt: Viv 51501 LA 
..» 2.:Bur becauſe the .Faylt of a falſe Conſequence 
15 eafily difcernible, wn theſe ſorts of : Syllogitms, 
:$0þhiffers uſualy conc] it, either by fuppreſſing 
FTE 1 ; One 


- 


( ) * 


one of the Premiſles ; 4s, Criſpus- is  Complaiſant; . 
And therefore a Flatterer : Walks by Night '; And there« 
fore a Thief. Or elſe by Circumlocutionz 2s, be .. 
that ſays you are an Animal, ſays true : He that ſays 
you are an Aſs, ſays you are an Animal : And therefare + 
he that ſays you are an Aſs, ſays true. For this Ar- 


gumentation . is juſt as if one ſhould lay down. 
this Poſition, viz. You are an Animal : An Aſs is 


an Animal : And therefore you are an Aſs. Whi 

is an Argumentation contrary to Rule, Of. :rwa.- 

Affirmatives in the ſecond Figure. FER 
Ax, 11. Which is ſolv'd by ſhewing that the Me« 

dium is not diverſe from the Queſtion, or at leaſt , 

more known than.it. 


being chang'd, is brought in for a Medium,. to prove 
the Queſtion ; As, if any one ſhould prove the * 


C389) | - 
arity'#} 3 as; in thit Which we propofed above. 
Bnyt if the Medium be vf its own Narare, the ſame 
as the Macftion, but rt dlfb 4: rv us; vr ev Marrier 
of Uducetpron, the Arpumentarion 2 107 ro be rejeifed / 
UnkfN$ you can fiippbſe all the Arpuments which 
artfdrch'd frotm Efertial Places ; As, Grhas, - Species, 


| Dew) While ani Part, t6 ritke Captions AYgrtent b- 
tidhs, Xe. | 

'», Secondly, The ſecond Way is when the Medi- 
uM's at much unknown as the 2a:ſtion 'it ſelf ; As, if 
one ſhould prove Yiſfon to be #iade by 'Emiſfion, bec anſe 
nit by Reteption. Now this Sophiſi rends to this ; 
Partly, that the Sophiſter my ſeeth to aboand with 
Arguments ; partly, that changing the Forms bf the 
Wotds, he rhay conciliate a Shew of Probability to his 
 Detlaiations. | | | 

-X. 11. Sophiſm of not Cariſe for the Cauſe is 
then, when that which is not the Cauſe, or 6 
 Metidert is obtruded for the true Canſe, ani that by it 
_ 2x. 12. And this Sophiſm is folv'd by the De- 
ſignation of the rrue Cauſe upon whith the Bffe# by it 
ſelf depenis. 

- 2. F. The Caption of not Cauſe fot the Cauſe ei- 
ther Hes in a Syllogifm that leads to Inconvenience 
of airet. In a SyNogtim that leads to Inconveni- / 
efice ; when the Falfity of the Concluſion brought,{ 
is ihputed to one of the Premiſſes, which is not 
the Cauſe of it ; As, if otte deſigniiiy to prove the Hu- 
aye Soul Mortal, ſhould thus argue : Every Inimortal 
is Eternal ; The Soul of Man is Immortal : Avid there- 
fore the Soul of Man is Eternal. But this Concluſion 
is falſe, and the Occafion of it was in the Minor, 
which was that the Soul of Man was Immortal ; And 
therefore Mortal. For this Argumentation is a So- 
| pt the not Cauſe for the Cauſe. For he 

Ys, that this Propoſition, The Soul is Immortal, is 
the Cauſe of a falſe Concluſion ; when! it was tht, viz. 
Tat every Immortal i Eternal.. In a Syllogiſm _ 

reQ, 


re&, when that which is attributed to the Cauſe by 
A:cident, happens nor, but to the Cauſes by oaks 
ſ:lves ; 4s, Religion excites Civil Wars. From the 
Reading of the Sarred Striptures | ſpring Hreſies. 
Wine is heady and intoxicates, &c, And therefore 
Religion, ns of the Sacred Scriptures, and Wine are 
not tobe tolerated in any Common-Wealth, &c, 

Ax. 13. The Sophiſm of many Interrogations, is 
then, when twoor more Queſtions are ſo propoſed, as that 
they ſbew. only but as One. 

Ax. 14. And theſe ſorts of Sophifms are boughy 
about two manner of Ways : And firſt, when two Sub- 
je&s or two Predicates, -or perhaps more, are pro» 
| pounded under ſo _ diftin&# ſort rs ar, is 
the World, Eternal and Perfe#, &c. This is a Capti= 
ous Interrogation : For if you anſwer Affirmatively, 
| the Sophiſter will ſet upon you as if you had 
ted that the World was Eternal ; and if otherwiſe, he 
excepts againſt you ; as if you deny'd that the Wirkd 
was perfef. And, ſecondly, you may make a FaHa- 
cy of many Interrogations in one Word ; As, Defi- 
fine, & c. Have you left off to commit Adultery ? Have 
you loſt your Horns, &c, But enough of this is ſkid 
| In the Flace of Homonymy. | : 

And thus much may ſuffice for Syllogifm. 
The Laſt of the Four OY u that which 
now demands our Attendance ; And that is Mes. 
thod. Of which we ſhall eatreat in the following 
Chapter. | 
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-C'H A P. XXVIIL 
Of Method. 


Ax. 1. "Here remains yet Order or Method to be 
0 entreated of ; And that is, an apt Diſ- 
poſction of Things belonging #0 the Jame Head ; ſo as 
that they may be the beſt and moſt eaſily underſtood, and 
the moſt firmly imprinted upon the Memory, 
Ax..2. For which End, we are ever to ſet thoſe 
things before, which .conduce to the Knowledge of thy 
Following : At leaſt, are better underſtood than 
they. Rs 
OY = 3. Now Method is either Natural or Arbitrary. 
Ax. 4. Natural, in which the Order of Na- 


ture: and Diſtinſt Knowledge of Things is ob- 


Ax. 5. In which we muſt obſerve in the firſt 


Place, that .all the Parts are to be Homugene- 
ors : That is, not Impertinent , or Foreign to the Subs. 
jet. | 

: x, $. By which Means, we not. only confirm 
thar Rule, that' Diſciplines "ought not to be 
mixed : So as in Mathematicks we are net to uſe 
Ethical Demonſtrations ; Or in Ethicks, Mathematical, 
&c. But this alſo, viz. That every thing ought to be 
ſet in its proper Place; And ſo thoſe things which 
are reciprocated with the Genus r9 the Genus ; and 
with the Species to the Species, ſhould be attributed : 
And' that gll things be Reciprocal as mych as 


may be. 


2. $, 


nd, 6 
54 
. 


CROP” OO 
2.8. And indeed this Rule is to:ibe obſerv'd in 
the very Precepts which belong r&- the Eſſence''df 
Diſciplines ;)Bur yer in the Comments where*the 
Precepts of” them are explain'd, and confirm'd, 
the Obſervation of it is not ſo Neceſſary : Por it 
ofren happens to the Maſter reaching + 

that he 1s forc'd to fetch from Logick, and E- 
thicks, Phyſick. Moreover in Divinity and all '6- 
ther Diſciplines, how much of 'Neceſlity 'muſt 
they fetch from Philoſophy for 'the explaining 
their Controverſies, which yet becomes no Part 
at all of thoſe Diſciplines ? Which, if :hat Cen- 
ſurer of Ariſtotle had better conſfider'd, he would, 
without all Queſtion, have judg'd more impartially of 
the Writings and Method of that admirable Philoſo= 
pher ; inwhich he diſtinguiſhes not the Preceprs from 
the Comments that are made upon them ; which, in 
' in the firſt Place he ought to have done. , 

Ax. 6. Now in Natural Method we are always ts 
proceed from Untverſals to Particulars, and in thar 
Progreſs all the Parts are to be conneffed together by 
apt Bonds of Tranſition. rouge Y 

1. $. Which Progreſs is to be inſtituted by Divi- 
ſion whoſe Parts are tro be joyn'd »together byapr 
\ Bonds of Tranſition, which forms how much they 
help the Memory of the Reader, is almoſt incredi« 
ble. | 

Ax. 7. Method of Nature, in the next Place, is 
either Total or Partial. 4 Pol 
Ax.8. Total, That in which ſome whole Science is 
diſp9ſed. if 
, Ax. 9. And this 15 either Synthetic or fna- 
ytic. | TELE 

Ax. 10: Synthetic 1s that which -proceeds from 
the moſt ſimple Principles, to thoſe things'which 
are compounded of thoſe Principles. 365 Ft 

Ax. 11. And ſo the Speculative Diſciplines are to be 
handled. | | | 


4 


AX. 12, 


:-] i. 12; Analytic; That; whith beginning from the 
"Bnd proceeds ta the next Means ; and ſo from theſe tothe + 
were Renwte, till at laff tt errive tothe Firſt and moſt” 


- js. 23. And thu are Arts: ond Diſciplines Pra- 


.Qicalto be entreates of | 
- 1.% The Diſciplines Speculative have no end * 
which is ginerſe theruſelues; but the very 
Knowledge of the Things propoſed i their End : 
er inthat the Mind acquieſces ; Bur Arts and Dilſci- 
planes Pradhical reſt nac rhere,viz . i» the Knowledge of © 
dhe Thingt propeſed, but have ſome farther End, v2. 
Wark, Praftice, + Operation that is agreenble to that 
 Knewdedge, Whence is.it, that the Sciences Theore- 
z5cal, fuch as Phy/icks, Metaphyficks, Mathematicks, 
&e.-are diſpoſed in Syntheiick Mithod, proceeding from 
' the firſt Principles ta thoſe which are formed ov made of 
them ; and that firſt inthe Genus and then in the Species, 
eall wY it ts come to the lomeft Species of all, But in 
. Arts, ſuch as' Grammar, Rhetorick, Logick Medicine, 
Arehiteftere ; and in practical Diſciplines ; ſuch 
as Erhicks, Politicks, Oeconomicks, &c., We contrars- 
wiſe proceed from the End ro the Means : For 
that which is firſt in the doing of things, is always 
kaft in the Deſign or. Intentian. of them: And fo 
on the Contrary. Wherefore ſince the faid Difci- 
plines proceed from the Means to the End in 
Afting, ( for 'the Avchire# firſt lays hrs Foundation, 
then prepares his Timber, Rafters, Beams, &&c. and of ] 
thoſe makes the Hawſe,) Trt follows in the Deſign that J 
the End has the firſt Place ; and of the Means, thoſs 
© the next which are loft brought ta paſs. For theſe 
'> Diſciplines keep not the Order of 4#t0n but Defign: 
For the Defign is nothing elſe bur the very Pra- 
Qical Knowledge of Things which are propes'd. And 
certainly the End in Pratticat Ditfciplines has it 
felf no otherwHe, 3. e. is no otherwiſe ts the Means 
than are the Hypotheſes, or Principles in the Mavthama= 
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ticks 


” ticks to the Conchu whiod". peu « gkrid Joi 
oo them: : : Aziſtotle on Bock». Eh. C.'8. 
/ +- 2. In. both theſe we are to obſerve: the. 
e7 of Nature : In the Synthetic, that of © Ni 
\* nerating or Effeting Analytuck, that | of | Iwen 
| ning. jen ther 2 ; hereſore _ be nd 2 
e, Cap. Introd. and Parr © 5. Cons. Por. 
Where Altho' hy confe eſſes | that. Syochetic Mathod 
is firteſt for: Speculative, and: the other for Ardi'and 
Pra#ical Diſciplines, yes he will needs: have 3*, Flac 
all Diſciplines will admit -6both of *Ome-and Mhe- Or her, 
and Accordingly in his 10 Degrees of Moral Phite- 
ſophy he has Obſerved: the Synthetic; bur nat the 
moſt to his Purpoſe, as Zabarelia ſolidly. proven Bog 
2. of his Apol, Cap. 4. & feq. 

' 3. Galen ſets down three ſorts of Method ; 4 Mee 
explaining two of them, adds a Thire, viz. Defwsri- 
on. Burt it is not neceſſary * ay indeed. Kt cannot 
be, that any other ſhould be Obſerved i» Science; but 
the Synthetic and Analytich, Fos Definition is not 
ſo much Method, as an Initrumenc or Pare of it. 
For all Method: takes its Beginning from the De- 
fnition of ſome Whole; and Dividing goes on to the 
Parts and Species's of is, which ane contained under that 
Whol, More againſt Galen concerning thu Definivirye 
| Method you may ſee- in Fabarela, Book 2. Merh. 


C aſt 

= 4. A Partial Method is then, when ſome 
Part _ I Piſkipline: is diſpoſkd:; or particular Theme 
ſeverally handled. 

x. & Bor there's 2 two-fold Uſe or Confiderati- 
on of Method Partial : For eiwher _ ir may be 
confider'd as it is, a Part of the Total Me- 
thod, or as it is a Method of ſome Theme ſepa- 
rately and apart by it ſelf to be handled. As itis a 
Part of the Whole : This One thing is to be precepted 
(more than has. we have already ſaid. in the general) 


to wit, that it often happens in a Part of a 
Diſci- 


| at I 


0. kT upp a "Method. & Ks, 5 = 
s Analrck Order may be, + Bong cis And.” fo © 
\ Hand, in the "Parts 'of Anal tick, 
hp) ocberick. As for Inſtance; 1. Ph yſrok * 
| Syntherzck Order, | if the. Whole y 
=; And yet in that! Part.» where © 
ve —— Animate Badies., .. _ reſoleti we © 
_ may well | enough be kept,- wie; Beginning 
\from. the- Opergtions. . which are the End of the A- 
. nimated Body : And ſo going 01 to. the Cauſes and 
. Principles, which are the Faculties: of the Mind, 
, amd Temperament © and | Organical Parts. of that 
0 &c. In like Manner the Arts of Medi- 
cing,, Grammar, Logick, if look'd upon .in the 
ole, are laid down in an Analytick Method ; 
' But. in the Parts ' of them the: -Syathetick is 
"obſerved. Phyſralegy, which. is @ Part, of Me- 
 «Micine, is delivered in a. Synthetick Order; and 
.in Grammar we. firſt entreat of Letters, Sylables, 
. then Words, and Laſtly, Speech and its Conſtrudtion. 
-: And ſo. in Logick. . Firſt, _ we. rreat .of 
- Themes. Simple, and then Complex ;: whith,, certainly, 
=_; ammbecns, that is, #0 Compoſe, .07 Proceed in 
Compoſed Order... In | ſo much, +yet,:.. as. - theſe 
. Arts are begun from the Notion of the' End, and 
: ſo go on to the Means they are, ſaid in the Whale, 
70 be diſpoſed in an Analyti ical Order : As Zabarella 
has well obſerved Z:ib. 2. de 'Math, Cap. : 20; &c. 
. The reſt may be ſought for our of the iftitarens 


©, Note, the Chapters of Sophiſms and "Method. were 
principally turn'd by another Hand. 
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Finis Libri Secundi, 
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